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Moral GALLANTRY, | An Eſſay on Reason.| 
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$OME. 


ACCOUNT 


OF 


Sir George Mackenzie. 


ty in Readers, as there always 

W 1 "hath been, to know as much as 

A they can of the Perſon whoſe Works 
they peruſe ; eſpecially if it appears, 


L Suppoſe there is the ſame Curĩoſi- 


by what he has left behind him, that 
he was a very Ingenious, Worthy 
Man. And therefore , fince the 


Writings of this Excellent Perſon 


have been long fince made Publick 
with great Approbation, and nothing 
of his Life prefix d to any of them, 


I ſhall venture to ſend abroad with 
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Some Account of the 
this New Edition of his Moral 
Tracts, ſuch an Account of the Au- 


' thor as I find in Wood's Athene Ox- 


ontenſes, or have received from ſome 
of his Acquaintance, or have gather'd 


from what he ſays of himſelf in the 


following Book. 


* 


- I 2 . 95 
Sir George Mackenzie was born at 


Dundee in the County of Angus , 


1636. His Father was Simon Mac- 


 kenzie, Brother to the Earl of Sea- 
forth, and his Mother Elizabeth the 


Daughter of Dr. Andrew Bruce , 
Rector of the Univerſity of St. An- 
drew. He was ſuch an early Profi- 
cient in Learning, that when he was 
about Ten Years old, he had read his 
Grammar and the beſt Claffick Au- 
thors, ſo that he was thought fit at 
that Age to be ſent to the Univerſity |! 


of Aberdene. There, and afterwards } 


at St. Andrews, he went through the 


| Courſes of Logick and Philoſophy, | 


under the Tuition of ſeveral Eminent 
Maſters ; and this he perform'd be- 
5 | fore 
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fore he was quite Sixteen. In the 
next place, he turn'd his Thoughts 
with great Application, to the Study 


of the Civil Law ; for which Pur- 
poſe he travell'd into Franxee, ' and 
ſettled himſelf in the Univerſity of 
Bourges a cloſe Student for about. 
Three Years. After this he return'd 
to his Native Country, and became 
an Advocate in the Courts at Eden- 


burgh, being then ſcarce Twenty 


Years of Age. In 1661. he was 


made Choice of, to be an Advocate 
for pleading the Cauſes of the Mar- 
queſs of Argyle: His next Promotion 


was to the Office of a Judge in the 


Criminal Court, which he diſchar- 


ged with great Juſtice and Integrity. 
This raiſed him ſo much in the Efteem 
and Favour of King Charles II. that 
he made him his Lord Adyocate, and 
one of his Privy Council. And not- 
withſtanding thè great Trouble and 
Moleſtation that was given him by 
the Fanatick Party, yet he continued 
in thoſe Places, and ſtood Steddy, 
141 94 Faithful 
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Integrity, and cho! 


trequented all that Summer. 


Some Account of the 5 
Faithful and Juſt in the Opinion of all 
Loyal and Good Men, to the End of 
this Reign. 3 3 

When King James the IId, (the 
VIIth of that Name in Scotland) 
who came next to the Crown, attem- 
pted to take away the Penal Laws, 


requiring the Compliance of his 


Judges, Sir George F ip held faſt his 

rather to quit 
his Station than betray his Truft 
Upon his Removal, Sir John Dalrim- 
ple was put into his Place. But 1t 
was not long before he was reſtored, 
and continued Lord Advocate and 
Privy Counſellor till King William III. 


made a Revolution in Scotland. Up- = 


on' which Change of Government, 
and the violent Proceedings of the 
Kirk Party, he left his own Country, 
and retired to the Famous Univerſity 
of Oxford, in September, 1689. and 
in a Congregation of Regents, Fune 2. 
1690. he was admitted to ſtudy in 
the Publick Library, which he much 


1 
f 


Life of the Aut bor, = 
la the Spring following, we find 

him at Lodgings in St. Fames's-Street, 
Veſtminſter, near the Royal Palace; 
which was the laſt Scene of his Life 


in this World; for in the Beginning 


of May he died there, much lament- 
ed of all truly Religious, Loyal, and 
Learned Men. From thence his Bo- 


dy was carried by Land into Scotland; 
aud aſter it had lain ſome time in the 


Abbey-Church of Halyrood-Houſe at 
Edenburgh, it was, on the 26th of 
June following, buried with great 
State and Solemnity, in the Franceſ> 
can or Grey-Fryars Church-yard, ina 


| Vault there made by himſelf, with a 


Cupulo of Freeſtone over it. 
His — E was attended by all 
the Counc#, Nobility , Colleges of 


Juſtice , Univerfity , Clergy, and 


Gentry, and ſuch a Concourſe of Peo- 
ple, as was never ſeen upon. the like 
Occaſion. At the ſame time was 
faſten d to his Coffin a large Inſcripti- 


on in Latin; Part of which runs 
/ thus-----Patrie decus , religionis Vin- 


dex, 


cum ore tum calamo acerrime vi 


' Some Aeconnt of the 
dex, Fuſtitiæ propugnator, juris Regis 
4 ſſerter ſtremeus © rndeſeſſus. Collegtt 
Furidici, ſtve Furiſprudentiam ſummum, 


ſtve eloquentiam eximiam, ſroe in inſtru- 
end Furiſconſultorum Bibliotheca cu- 


ram, & locupletanda munificentiam ſpes 
Ges, ornamentum imprimis illuſtre. 


Comitatis exemplar, eruditorum Mace- 


nas eruditiſſimus, omnibus charus, ft 
perduellium colluviem excipias. A quo- 
rum violentià patriam eee e, wee 

| icavil 9 
virulentiam jure H juſtitià temperavit, 
ferociam rationis viribus retudit, ac 
tantum non domuit. Monarchie Genius 
tutelaris, fama, eloquis, morum inte- 
gritate, factis & ſcriptis clarus, Eccle- 
fie, Regi, Reipublice g Literis V 


Amicis vixit. Maij die btavo, anno 


169 1. in Domino obut de ſideratiſſimus. 


1. e. The Glory of his Countrey, 


the Champion of Religion; the 


ce Patron of Juſtice, the ſtrenuous and 
* undaunted Aſſertor of the Royal 
Prerogative. He was a ſhining 
„Ornament of the College of Advo. 

| * cates 


Life of the Author, &c. 
e cates, both for his perfect Knows 
edge of the Law, and his Eloquent 
“ Pleadings ; as alſo for his great 
* Pains and Munificence beſtowed 
ce upon the Library there. He was 
os 2 Perſon of ſingular Humanity 5 4 
&« conſtant Encourager of Learned 
« Men, and had the Love of every 


vi 


ce Body, except the factious and ſedi- 


ce tious Sort of People: Whoſe Rage 
„ he oppoſed with his Tongue and 


« Pen, in Defence of his Prince and 


c Countrey, curbing their violent 


« Spirits with the ſtrict Reins of the 


« Law, and forcing them, for the 


“ moſt part, to contain themſelves 
« within the Bounds: of Duty and 
« good Order. He was zealouſly af- 


e fefted to Monarchy , entirely de- 


ce yoted to the Service of his Church, 
« his King, his Countrey , and all 
« his Friends. He lived in great Re- 
4 putation for his Eloquence, Since- 


« rity, ſtrik Virtue, and learned 


“ Works; and was much lamented 


Kat his Death, which happen'd on 


* the 


r 


— = at 


. 
vn} 


the 8th of May, in the Year 


* Some Account of the 
«© 1691. 5 


He was a Gentleman of a Pleaſant | 
and Uſeful Converſation ; but a ſe- 
vere Oppoſer of vicious 'and looſe 
Principles in whomſoever he found 


them: He was a great Lover of the 


Laws and Cuſtoms of his Country, 
regardleſs of Riches or Popularity, 
frugal in his Expences,and temperate 
in his Diet: A Faithful Friend, -a 
Loyal Subject, an Able Stateſman, a 
Conſtant Advocate for the Clergy 
and Univerſities, and a zealous De- 
fender of Piety and Religion in all 
Companies. His Abilities in his Pro- 
feſſion were great, which he never 
exer ted but with the greateſt Integri- 


ty, being a Perſon of ſtrict Honour 


and Juſtice in all his Actions. His 
Natural Parts were extraordinary 
good, which he improved by indefa- 
tigable Pains, and made himſelf 
thoroughly acquainted with all the 


beft Writers, Ancient and Modern. 


{SUE 
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Life of the Author, &c. _ 
The Gayety of his Fancy, and Ferti- 
lity of his Invention, were corrected 
by ſo exact a Judgment, that he is 
copious upon all his Subjects, and yet 


very cloſe and pertinent. All his 
Thoughts are clear and coherent, 


and his moſt ſerious Diſcourſes have 
ſuch Variety of Curious Remarks and 


4 


Y Obſervations, as render them very 
P leaſant and diverting. „ ; 


. 


ry 


His Virtuoſo or Stoie ſhews us what 


ſolid Fruits his green and tender 
Years were able ta produce: For he 


was not Five and Twenty Years old 
when he writ it. It is wonderful to 
find ſo young a Perſon make choice 
of ſuch grave and weighty Subjects 
to employ his Thoughts upon ; and 
to treat them with ſuch Variety of 


Learning and Exactneſs of Judgment. 
His Obſervations upon Divine and 
Human Things are far beyond what 


one would imagine him capable of ma- 
king at that Age. But I was moſt ſur- 
prized at the Modeſty and Piety of the 
good Man, when J read that Paſſage 


Some Account of. the 
in hisChapter of the Holy Scriptures, 
p. 40,41. I pity ( ſays he) thoſe, who 
* out of an inadvertent (and, as they 
« think, finleſs) Humour, jeſt with 
*.theſe Divine Truths; like fooliſh 
* Children, who love rather to ſport 
„ with their Meat, than eat it. 
«© Theſe, tho' they intend not to pra- 
6e phane Scripture, yet they vilify 
« it: And we may ſay of the Bible, 
as of taking God's Name in our 

« Mouths, which muſt not only not 
* be done upon Deſign to blaſpheme 
and defame him, but muſt not be 
c taken but upon Neceſſity; and like 
« the Shew-bread, muſt be uſed on- 
ce ly when we are in Straights. I 
© have been too guilty of this laſt 
. # Sin my ſelf; and therefore leſt I 
“ ſhould make no Atenement, I have 
© rather reſolved to appear before the 
ee World in the Duſt and Sackcloth 
« of this filly Diſcourſe, a Penance 
really to me very great”. This 
certainly is an Inſtance of Ingenuity, 
Piety, and Modeſty , very uncom- 
| 1 N mon 


Life of the Author, &c. x) ] 
mon in Young Men of ſuch great | 
Parts and Learning. And let this 
ſuffice for a Taſte of the Spirit of the 
Man, which is indeed all of a Piece, 
Excellent throughout, as the follow- 
ing Eſſays will abundantly teſtify. 


Antony Wood in his Athenæ Oxonien- 
ſes, has given this Catalogue of 
Sir George Mackenzze's Learned 
Works. _ -- N | 


1. Aretina, a Romance, 8 vo- 
2. Religio Stoici, The Virtuoſo or 
Stoick, 8vo. Printed 1663. Edenb. 

3. Solitude preferr'd to Publick Em- 
ployment. 8 vo. E denb. 
4. Moral Gallantry. 8 vo. 
5. A Moral Paradox , maintainin 
that it is eaſter. ta be Virtuous than 2 
cious. 8 vo. „ 
6. Pleadings in ſome Remarkable 
Caſes before the Supreme Courts of 
G l 
J. Obſervatiòns upon the 28th At 
if & 722 234 Parliament of in, | 

2. Fs the 


ij. 


| Some Aecount of the | 
the VIth, againſt Diſpoſitions made in | 


- Defraud of Creditors. 8 vo. Edenb. 
7 


Of the Lazwg and Cuſtoms of 


Scotland, in Matters Criminal. 4to. | 


1678. Edenb. 
9. Obſervations on the Laws and | 
Cuſtoms of Nations as to Precedency, © 
weth. the Science of Heraldry treated 
as a Part of the Civil Law of Nati- 


ons ; wherem Reaſons are given for its 


Principles, and Etymologies for its 
harder Terms. Fol. 1680. Edenbd. 
18. Idea Eloquentiæ Forenſis ho- 


diernæ: Uni cum Actione Forenſi 


ex unaquaque juris parte, 8 vo. 1681. 
\ Kb "I Edenb. 
11. Jus Regium : Or the juſt and 


ſolid Foundations of ve _ 


ral; and more eſpecially of the Monar- 
chy of Scotland; maintained againſt 
Buchanan, Naphthali, Doleman, Mil⸗ 
ton, Vc. 8 vo. 1684. London. 
This Book being dedicated and 
preſented by the Author to the Uni- 
yerfity of Oxon, the Members there- 
of aſſembled in Convocation,” 9 June, = 

G | 1094. 


Life of the Author, &c. xii 
1684. order d a Letter of Thanks to 
be ſent to him for the ſaid Book, and | 3 
his worthy Pains therein, Hc. 1 


12. The Diſcovery of ihe Fanatick © 


Plot, Fol. 16 84. 
13. Tuſtitutions of the Laws of Scot- 
la nd, 8vo. 168 4. 


14. Proceſs againſt Bayly of Jer- . 
viſwood.. 5 
15. A Defenſe of the Antiquity 0 
the Royal Pee 0 Ee 22 1 
true Account when the Scots were go- 
vern d by Kings in the Iſle of Britain, 
8VO. 1685. London. 
Written in anſwer to an Hiſtorical 
Account of Church Government, Ne. 
publiſhed by Dr. William Lloyd Bi 
ſhop of St. Aſaph. Sir George's 
fente was publithed in the latter end 
of Fune, 1685; but before it came 
out, it was animadverted upon by 
Dr. Edward Stilling fleet (who * 
before ſeen the MS. of it) in his Pres 
face to his Book entituled Crigines 
Britanuicæ, Fol. June. 1685. Lon. = 
16. The Antignity of the Roy al 5 I 
© a ) Lane — 


- 


: 


xiv Come Account of the 
Line of Scotland farther cleared and 
defended, againſt the Exceptions lately 
1125 by Dr. Stillingfleet, in his Pindi- 
cation of the Bifhop of St. Aſaph, 89. 
„% AA. 
17. Obſervations upon As of Par- 
Jiament, Fol. 1686. Eden. 


| 58. Oratio Inauguralis habita E- 
fi  denburgi Id. Mar. 1689, de ſtructurà 


Bibliothecz pure Juridicz, & hinc de 
vario in jure ſcribendi genere, 80. 


it 3 * 1690. 
5 19. Moral Hiſtory of Frugality, with 
3 its oppoſite Vices, 8vo. 1691. Lon, | 


31 20. Imbecillitas humane rationis. | 
= Alſo in Engliſh, 8 o. 1690. Lon. 
21. Vindication of the Government 
_ = of Scotland during the Reign of K. 
i | Ch. II. Alſo the Methad 4 proceed- 
ing againſt Criminals and Fanatical Co» | 
_ 2:8 penants, 4to, 1691. Lon, 
1 22. Anſwer to the Scotch Mini- 
ters; Being 4 Vindication of the Pro- 
F;  * -geedmgs againſt Argyle,  FEdinb. | 
223, Defenſe of the Proceedings of 
the Privy Councit in Scotland. 


Life of the Author, &c. 


Heſides his Ingenious Writings, 1 


have ſeen Two other Remains of this 
Worthy Gentleman : One, a Son of 
his, who was Gentleman-Commoner 


of Univer ſity-College in Oxford about 


Eight or Nine Years ago, and had 
the Character of a very Sober, well 
Accompliſh'd Man: The other, his 


Picture, which is in the Hands of his 
intimate Friend the Reverend Dr. 

I Charlett, Maſter of the ſaid College, 
to whom Sir George preſented it. 


f 
| 


17 


xv 
24. Memorial about the Biſbaps to 
the Prince of Orange, Ve. F 1 


Ne hath alſo (ſays Vood) left be- 
hind him about 14 MS, of his own 
Compoſition, which in good Time 
ney ker tho Tight, 
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The © e of. the 


Several Treatifes, | bo 


E Religious Stoic : Or 4 8 Dif: | 
courſe on > x Moral Subj efts. With a 
Friendly Addreſs to the Fanaticks of all | 
r " Page 1. 


24 Mor al Bf ay , Preferring Solitude to Pab- 


lick Employment , and all its Appanages ; 3 
ſuch as Fame, Command , _ Riches , Plea- 
ares, Converſation, SC.” 48 Pa ge 89. 


de Gallantry.: 4 Diſcourſe. whetels the 
. Author endeavours to prove, That Point 0 
Honour (abſtracting from all other Ties 
- obliges Men to be Virinous. And that there 
#s nothing ſo Mean ( or unworthy of a Gen- 
tleman ) as Vice. To which is added, A 


Conſolation againſt Calumnies. Page 157. 
The Moral Hiſtory of Frogality : With its 
oppoſite Vices, Covetouſneſs, Niggardlineſs, 
Prodigality, and Luxary. Page 28 5: 


| Reaſon, An Eſſay: I ES Page 361. 


„ 
Religious Stoic : 
Or, A Short 


DISCOURSE 


ON THESE 


| Several iS, l jecta. 


FX 


Eternity, Providence, Theology. a 
Strictneſs of Churches. Of the Scriptures. | 
Of the Moral and Judicial Law. 
Of Monſters. Of Man and his Creation. 
Of the Immortality of the Soul. 
Of Faith and Reaſon. 
Of the Fall of Angels; and 
Of Man's Fall. Of the Stile of Geneſis. 
Why Man fell. 1 
A Refutation of the M. Mnuries, &s. ES 


WITH 
A Friendly Addreſs to the Fat 


of all Sects and Sorts. 


% 


: By Sir GEORGE MACKENZIE. 
Yes men So Galilee, why fland ye gaxing up into heaven. AQ. 1.11. 


L MK :: 
Printed i in the Year M DCC XI. 


p 6. hall. 1 Py N 


: of Atheiſm. Superſtition. World' «Creation. 


hat their Sin was. 


* 
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Lt 


he Sroics Friendly Addreſs 
to the FawnarTics of all 
Sects and Sorts. 


tending to mount Heaven, Flias-like, in 
|  Zeal's fiery Chariot, do, like fooliſh Phae- 
ton, not only fall themſelves from their flaming Seat, 
but, by their furious over-driving, envelop the World in 
unquenchable Combuſtions ; and when they have ſet 
the hole Globe on a blaze, this they term a new Light. 
It is remarkable in Scripture, that Jehu, who drove 
furiouſly, and called up Jehonadab to ſee what Zeal 
he had for the Houſe of God ; was even at that in- 
ffant , doing it more wrong than ever was done to it 
by unconcerned Gallio , who flantingly cared for none 
of theſe Things. And that none of all the Apoſtolic 
Conclave deſired ever Fire might rain from abowe upon 
Misbelievers , except the Sons of Zebedee; bo im- 
nediately thereafter arrived at that pitch of Vanity, 
as to deſire to fit in Heaven upon Chriff's right and, 
ef: Hand. And that Peter, who was the firſt who 

drew a Sword in hs Maſter's Quarrel, was, likewiſe 

the fir ſt 2who denied him. Fiery Zeal blows ſoon up 
Wb combuftible Matter in the Sons of Zebedee ; 
and that Flaſh being ſpent and evaporated , a Fall fol- 

os, as befel Peter. As that Body it hardly cu- 
rable, which entertains ſuch ill. ſuited Neighbours as a 
cold Stomach and an hot Liver; ſo, the Boly of the 

@ A 2 | Viſible 


1 HE | mad-cap Zealots of this Bigot Age „ Ins 


- The ST OIC's Addreſs 


Viſible Church may be now concluded to be in a very 
diſtempered Condition, when its Charity waxeth cold, 
and its Zeal hot, beyond what is due to either; 
and thoſe feveriſh Fits of unnatural Zeal, wherewith| 
the Church i troubled in its old and cold Age, be- 
rokens too much that it draus near its laſt Pe- 
riod. | : 
The Inconſiderableneſs likewiſe of our Differences, | 
and Inconſiderateneſs wherewith they are purſued, indu- | 
ces me to believe, that the Zeal now A-ta-mode, is | 
not that Holy Fire which is kindled by a Coal from the 
Altar; but is that Ignis fatuus, or Wild-fire, which 
is but a Meteor piecd up of malignant Vapours, and 
z obſerved to frequent Church-yards oftner than other 
Places. e 8 | 

Jam none of thoſe: who acknowledge no Temples, 
beſides thoſe of their n Heads, And I am of Opini- 
on, that ſuch as think that they have a Church within 
their own Breaſts, ſhould likewife believe their Heads 
are Steeples , and ſo ſhould provide them with Bells. I 
believe that there is a Church militant, which, like the 
Ark, muſt lodge in its Bawels all ſuch as are to be 
ſaved from the Flood of Condemnation : But, to chalk 
out its bordering Lines, is beyond the Geography of | 
my Religion. He was infallible ho compared God's | 
Spirit to the Wind that bloweth where it liſt- 
eth; we hear the Sound of it, but know not 
whence it comes, or whither it goeth. And the 
Name graven upon the white Stone, none knows but 
he 29ho hath it, Eli concluded Hannah to be drunk, 
when ſhe was pouring out her Soul before her Maker: 
And Elias belicved, that the Church, in bis Days, 
Wag ſtinted to his 02wn Perſon; and yet God told him, 
that there were 7000 in Hrael, who had not bowed | 
their Knees to Baal: Why then ſhould any private | 
Chriſtian determine magiſterially, that wherein the 
greateſt of Prophets erred ? N 
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The Reed wherewith the Temple was to be me- 
urd, Rev. 11. 2. was only entruſted to an Angel; 


ewith Mend yet be bad not in Commiſſion to meaſure the 
Wo ourt that was without, becauſe it was given 
Pe- o the Gentiles; And albeit, Rev. 7. the Num- 


ber of the Jews who were ſaved is determined; yet 
be Number of Gentiles & left indefinite, and (fd 


FP Kg Wo be numberleſs. | 17 a | 
>, is There is nothing more ordinary, than for each Nation 
2 the % confine the Church within themſelves. - And in that 


Nation again, one Corner will have themſelves the 
Sanctum Sanctorum of that only Temple; albeit 
ther ¶ ur Saviour in hs Goſpel aſſures us, that Men 

ſhall come from all Corners of the World , and ſit 
les, dn with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. And 
ini. John in h Revelation tells ws, that Multitudes of 
hin all Nations, Kindreds and Families, were ſeen follow- 
ads ing the Lamb. Upon this ſame Block do thoſe like- 


1 Wowiſe fumble, 2ho put the Bolt of their Unchari- 
the ¶ tableneſs upon the Gates of Heaven, to debar whole 
be i Profeſſions, ſuch as Lawyers and Phyſicians , from en- 
IE WMtring in thereat ; notwithſtanding that the abowe-ci- 
of Wed Place tells us, that there were only 1200 of the 
1's Tribe of Levi, the Prieft-choſen ; and the like Number 
t- v prickd in the Tribe of Judah, the Lawgiver. 
ot Aaron the Prieſt did mold the Golden Calf, and not 
ze Moſes the Fudge; and Korah and Dathan were 
ut Levites, and yet mutinyd againſt their Magi- 
b, | Frakes 8. gl th, ns N | Cre 
pd T ſay not this to diſparage that Holy Function; for 
65 none ſhall 2viſh' Aaron's Rod to flouriſm more tban my 
, ſelf; and ordinarily, "thoſe who love not to touch 

the Lord's eee will likewiſe be ſure to do his 


= Prophets no harm: But, I ſay it to take off an Aſper- 
on ubich hath ſtain d too long, and too unjuſtly, thoſe 
of my own Profeſſion. Is not the Church' our common 
Mother? Albeit, I confeſs, ſhe likewiſe their Nurſe, 
in a more particular way ; and ſince there * 
Y A 3 | J 
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The ST OIC's Addreſs 

I; Manna enough to aliment us all, why ſhould 
Ghriftians deny to admit their Brethren to an equal 
Partage? . 8 

It grieves me ſore to ſee my Mother, the Church, tor- 
tur d, like Rebecca, by carrying ſtruggling Twins in 
her pained Bowels. And ſeeing all Chriitians are but 
Pilgrims here, I admire that thoſe Pilgrims ſhould leave 
off to journey, and ſtand skirmiſhing and fighting with | 
all ſuch as will not travel their Road. And albeit we 


_ acknowledge, that the Spirit of God takes pains, and 1 


ſufficient for leading all Men in the way wherein they 
ſhould walk ; yet we muſt compel them, as if either 
He needed our help, or be reſolved to ſhare with him 
the Glory of their Converſion. Thus God ( who loves 
us all infinitely better than any one of us doth another) 
leaves us, upon our on hazard, a freedom in our choice, 
albeit we \ ax Mi ſcreants compel one another, denyin 

10 our Fellow-creatures that Freedom which he allows all 


the Creation. I wiſh we would conſider how each Man 
eats, drinks, cares for his Family, and performs all 


common Duties, rationally enough without any Com- 
pulſion ; and yet, in the Affairs of Religion, wherein 
doubtleſs Man is led by a far more infallible Aſſiſtance, 
there are many Slips committed daily and groſiy, not- 
withſtanding all Pains taken and Force uſed by one Man | 
towards another, Thus it fares with us as with Pati- 


_ ents, whom when the Phyſician ſtints ta a narrow NDyet, | 
then they loath even that Food, which their unreined Ap+ | 


petite would never have rejected. And this makes me 
apt to believe, that if Laws and Law-givers did not | 
wake Heretics vain, by taking too much notice of their 


Extravagancies, the World ſhould be no more troubled 


with theſe, than they are with the Chimera's of Al- 
chymiſts and Philoſophers. And it fares with them, | 
as with Tops, which, how long they are ſcourged, keep 

foot and run pleaſantly, but fall haw ſoon they are neg. | 
tetted and left to themſelues., © 3 ; 
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In order to which it was wittily obſerved by our great 
ing James the Sixth, that the Puritans of his Age 
trove with him, and yet ceded at firſt, in a Difference 
between them and the Shoemakers 75 Edinburg : For, 
not only pleaſes it their Humour to contend bas they 
gain Honour and can loſe none, but likewiſe, by conteſt=- 
ing with Monarchs, 2 maguify to the People their 
pious Courage: aſſuring the World, that ſuch Attempts 
equire a particular Aſſiſtance from Heaven; and when 
their jangling hath extorted ſome Conceſſions from the 
Magiſtrate, ( as ordinarily it doth) then they preſs that 
Succeſs as an infallible Mark of the Jure-divinoſhip 
of ' their Duarrel. Alben, I confeſs, that when theſe 
not only recede from the Canonixed Creed of the Church, 
but likewiſe incroach upon the Laws of the State, then, 
as of all others, they are the moſt dangerous, ſo, of all 
others, they ſhould be moſt ſeverely puniſhed, _ 
Opinion, kept within its ho Bounds, u a pure Act 
of the Mind: And ſo it ould appear, that to puniſh 
the Body for that which # a Guilt of the Soul, is as un- 
77% as to puniſh one Relation for another. And this 
blood-thirſty Zeal, which hath reigned in our Age, ſup- 
poſes our moſt merciful God to he of the ſame Temper 
with thoſe Pagan Deities, who defired to have their Al- 
tars gored with Blood ; and being Devils themſelves, 
delighted in the Deſtruction. of Men: Whereas the A. 
mighty, who delights not in the Death of a Sinner, but 
rather that he ſhould 1 and live, bath left no Mar- 
rant upon holy Record, for perſecuting ſuch as diſſent 
from us : But even then when He commands that the 
Prophets, who tempt other to Idolatry, ſhould. be ſlain ; 
jet ſpeaks He nothing of puniſhing of thoſe who are ſe- 
| duced by them. And why ſhould we ſhew ſo much Vio- 
lence in thoſe Things, whereof we can ſhew no certain 
Evidence? as ordinarily we cannot in circumfundamen- 
tal Debates, Are we not ready to condemn to aay, as 
Fanatic, what yeſterday was judged Jure-divino ? 
And do not even thoſe who perſecuted others for their O- 
JZ x OO TIO pimions, 
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pinions, admire why tbe ſhould be, upon that ſcare, Per. 
ſecuted themſelves >. So that Victor depending upon E- 
went ) we legitimate the Perſecutions to he uſed by «= 
thers againſt our ſelves , by the Perſecutivas uſed by our 

ſelves againſt others. Our Saviour farvide ns to pluck 
4 the Tire ». Jeff the Wheat be pulled up with it; and 
aw can the moſt pious Perſecutors know, that the Saints 
are not deſtroyed with the Sinner??? 


I is remarkable, that our Saviour diſarmed zealous 
Peter, even when he was ſerving, Him in Perſon, in 
hu greateſt Straits, and againſt the moſt profligate of his 
Enemies, the Jews: And that to prevent the irregular 
Zeal,. even of 1 and be fi of Chriftians, the Bleſ- 
fed ApoFtles, their divine Maſter thought it fit to arm 
them, not with Swords, but with Sctips ; and to root 
Out of their Hearts all Thoughts of Violence, did oft in- 
aulcate to them, that his Ringdom was not of this World ; 
convincing them by an u der Argument, That he had 
no need of Arms, or Armies; for elſe” he could have 
commanded Thouſands of Angels, Did ever God com- 
mand the Jews to war againſt any neighbouring Nation 
becauſe they were Pagans, (a. Quarrel which would have 
| laſted till all the World had been conquered.) Or, did 
our Saviour lea de in Legacy to his Servants , that they 
fhould force others to turn Proſelytes ? which doubtleſs he 
had done, if he had reſolved to allow ſuch a rude mean 
of. Converſion, « All which makes me admire, why, in 
aur late Troubles, Men really pious, and naturally ſober, 
could have been ſo tranſported, as to deſtroy whom they 
could not convince ; and to perſuade thoſe who were con- 
Vinced, that Religion obliged them 10 deſtroy others, + 
My Heart bleeds when I conſider how Scaffolds. were 
died with Chriſtian Blood, and the Fields covered with 
the Carcaſſes of murtbered Chriftians; and it's proba- 
ble, that there were more damned by unprepared Deaths, 
in the Fields, than ere ſaved by peeping Sermons in In. 
rendigry Churches : And in this I admire the Clemency 
of our Rogal Maſter, who, albeit bis Cauſe a- 17 
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by obtruding to them their own: Pract icen; yet, hatb na. 
ther choſen to command with his S than his Std 
But, if the Glory of God were the Merk at «which 
theſe do level, why beſtow they not their Zeal, rat ber in 
converting ſuch 426 ſcarce know or | acknowledge tbat | 
there is God? And why are they more enraged again 
thoſe who agree with them in moſt things, than theſe 
who diſſent from them in all? Take not Chriftians mors 
pains to refute one another, than to convince Gentiles ? 
And ſtand not ſome Epi ſcopiſts and Presbyterians at 
greater Diſtance, than either do with Turks and Pa- 
gans? And to evidence, that 3 than 2 

ty occaſions our Difference, we may eaſily. perceive, tbat 
greater. 85 Ve 0 * ei Ts 8 11 x A 8 2 1065 


len the Trophy of Debate, 1 ſhould allow of Derne: 


in Matters of Religion: But ſeeing Men cannot he con- : 
vinced by Miracles, it were ridiculous to preſs Con er ſir 2 


on by Arguments. All the Divines in Europe could 
not preſs the beſt founded of their controwerted and pole- 
mic Truths, with ſo much Scripture, or ſo many Miracles 
as our bleſſed Saviour did bus ownDivinity(which à the 
Foundation of all Trutbs:) And yet the Jews, and al. = 
moſt all the World beſides, ſlighted this infallible. Doo. 
trine. And to evidence that there # a Seaſon: of Grace, - 
independent from Arguments, did not many Thiuſands 9 
turn Proſelytes at Peter's Sermon, whom mall our Savi- 

onr's Homilies and Miracles could nat perſuade AT if 

one ſhould ſay , that the Teſtimony of * EFiſhermen 

ſhould not be believed in a matter f ſo great Conſe _ 
quence, as us the Salvation of the whole) Mord; 'ofpes 
cially 2yhen they did depone as Witneſſes, in a matter 
herein both their Honour und Liveliboad was concern 7 
; ell; en this ft 8ger ſome mean Chriſtians ? And MY 

yet I believe theſe Truths ſo much the more, herauſe uch 


# theſe were its firſt Aﬀſerters ; fer, certainly it is 7 
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The STOIC's Addreſs 


of the greateſt of Miracles, vbat fo few , and ſo illite- 
rate Perſons were able to convince the whole World. 
Thus we ſee, that one may account that a Miracle,which 
gnother looks upon as a Folly; and yet none but Gods | 

Spirit can decide the Controverſy. Matters of Religion 


and Faith, reſembling ſome curious Pictures, and Op- 
tick Priſms, which ſeem to change Shapes and Colours, 
according to the ſeveral Stances from which the Aſpicient 
Views them, 1 | bh 

The Balance of our 232328 bath catched ſuch a 
Bruiſe by Adam's Fall, that ſcarce can we, by them, 
know the weight of any Argument. But, which s 
worſe, there is as great a defect in our partial weighing- 
as in the Scales themſelves : For, when we take either 
the pro or con of any Controverſy into our Patronage, 


we throw always in Arguments into that Scale where- 


in our own Opinion lies; without ever taking leiſure 
to conclude what may be alledged for the anti pode Propo- 
ſition : And then, when we receive an Anſwer, our In- 
vention is buſied , not in pondering how much Convicti- 
on it bath in it, but by 2what ſlight it may be anſwered ; 


aud thus either Paſſion , Intereſt or frequent Meditation, 


are ſtill the Weights which caſt the Balance. E 
This fiery Zeal hath likewiſe made another Pimple 
flaſh out in the Face of the Fanatick Church, and that 
is, a Conceit that the Saints have the only Right to all 
God's Creatures, the Wicked being only Uſurpers, and WM 
not Maſters of them: But I have heard this' Opinion | 
(/o beaſtly is it) confuted by Balaam's Aſs; who WM 
could tell its Maſter ,, Am not I thine own Aſs ? 


When Aaron and the People did Covenant without 
' Moſes, then every Man did bring his Ear-rings to 


make up the Golden Calf. And we have lived in an 
Age, wherein e have ſeen our Countrymen, like the 
Chaldeans, take the Furniture both of the Temple, and 
of the King's Houſe, and carry them away to their Ba- 
bylon of Cenfuſions; and in an Age, wherein ſober 

; OE ho „„ 8 Men 
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to the FANATICS. - 


Men were forced to lend * „ to buy for their bu 
Arms the heavy Shackles of Slavery; wi nt 


Tantum Religio potuit ſuadere malorum. Y 


Religion doubtleſs aims at Two great Deſigns ; one 
4 like the firſt Table, to perſuade us to adore God Al. 
mighty; another is to perſuade us , like to the Second 
Table, to love our Neighbour, and to be a Mean to ſet- 
tle all theſe Fealouſies, and compeſce all theſe Animo- 
ſities which Intereſt might occaſion :- And this appears 
by the Doxology jubilied by the Angels at our Saviour s 
Birth; Glory to God, and Peace and Good-will 
towards Men. And therefore, as every private 
Chriſtian ſhould be tolerated by hi Fellow-Subjetts , ta 
worſhip God inwardly according to his Conſcience ; ſo. 
all ſhould 2 in that Exterior Uniformity of 
Worſhip, which the Laws of his Country enjoin. The 
firſt Remark which God made of us after the Creation, 
was, that it was not fit for man to be alone 
there was only one Ark amongſt the Jews by God's own 
Appointment. And ſeeing the Goſpel terms the Church 
Chriſt's Spouſe, it were abſurd to think that He will 
divorce from her upon every Error or Eſcape; eſpecially 
ſeeing bis bleſſed Mouth hath told as, that under the 
Goſpel it is not lawful to divorce, upon all Occaſions ; 
and if He will not for theſe deny ber to be His Spouſe, 
much leſs ſhould we deny her to be our Mother. May 
not one, who is 33 in his Fudgment that Mo, 
narchy is the beſt of Governments, live happily in Ve- 
nice or Holland? And that Traveller were abſurd, 
who would rather ſquabble with thoſe amongſt whom 
be ſojourns, than obſerve thoſe Rites and Solemnities 
which are required by the Laws of the Places where be 
liues ? What is once ſtatuted by 4 Law, we all conſent 
to, in chuſing Commiſſioners to Repreſent us in theſe 
| Parliaments where the Laws are made; and ſo if "I 
they ordæin us to be decimated , or to leave the Nation 
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The ST OIC's Addreſs, Vc. 

S we conform nor; we cannot ſay , when that Law 
& Put to Execution, that we are oppreſsd; no more 
than we could complain, if one did remove us legally 
from thoſe Lands which be purchaſed from our Truſtee, 
whom we had empower d to ſell, 

As David ſaid to Saul, 1 Sam. 26. 20. Why 
went the King out to catch a Flea ? So may 1 
ſay to our great Divines, Why contravert they about 
Shadows? Is it fit that Chriſtians , who find it too 
great a Task to govern their private Souls, ſhould be ſo 
much concerned how the Church x governed by others? 
Wherefore, ſeeing many have been ſaved ho were moſt 
inexpert in theſe Queſtions; and that fooliſh Zeal, Paſ= 
fron, and too much Curioſity therein, hath damned ma- 
wy; 1 my conclude , that to pry into theſe, is neither 
— 1% becauſe of the firſt, nor expedient , becauſe of 
the 8 5 ; . 8 

Since Diſcretion open d my Eyes, I have always ſudg d 
it neceſſary for a Chri tian to look oftner to bis Practice 
of Piety, than to Confeſſion of Faith; and to fear 
more the Crookedneſs of his Will, than the Blindneſs of 
bis Judgment; delighting more to walk on from Grace 
to Grace, working out the work of his own Sal- 
vation with fear and trembling; than to ſtand ſtill | 
with the Galileans , curiouſly gazing up to Heaven. 
True Religion and undefiled, is to viſit the widow 
and the fatherleſs; and the Ditty drawn up againſt 
the damned Spirits ſhall be, That when our Saviour"s 
poor ones were hungry, they did not feed them; 
when they were naked, they did not cloath them; 
without mentioning any thing of their ere, Haw Mat- 
ters of Controverſy, or Government. And therefore, T_ 
hope ,” that theſe to whom I addreſs my ſelf in this Diſ- 
courſe, will rather believe me to be their Friend, becauſe 
of their Piet „ than their Enemy, becauſe of their 
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Virtuoſo or Stoic. 


Of Atheiſm. 


L BEIT Man be but a Statue of Duft 
kneaded with Tears, moved by the hid 
Engines of his reſtleſs Paſſions; a Clod 
of Earth, which the ſhorteſt Fever can 
burn to Aſhes, and the leaſt Shower of Rheums 
waſh away to nothing ; yet makes he as much 
Noiſe in the World, as if both the Globes (thoſe. 
glorious Twins) had been unwombed from that 
formleſs Chaos, by the Midwifry of his Wit ; he 
ſpeaks Thunder, looks Lightnings, breathes Storms, 


and, by the Eloquence of his own Vanity, per- 
ſuades himſelf that his Commands are able to un- 


hinge the Poles. From which boundleſs Pride, 
I confidently conclude, that if a natural Inſtinct, 
or as the Stoics term it, g my de, had not ir- 
reſiſtibly bowed his Faith to aſſent to a Deity, he 
had never, neither upon Deſign, nor in compli- 


ance to Cuſtom (as Atheiſts alledge) ſuffer'd to 


creep into his Creed, that there was one greater 
than himſelf, who could rein his Affections, and 


bound their Affects, according to the Dictates of 


his irreſiſtible Will. 


— 
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2 Virtuoſo, or Store. 
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And albeit Regiments of Arguments, levyed 
both from the ſtately Fabrick of Heavens arched 
Pend, and from the inimitable Embroidery of 
Earth's flowry Boul , be requiſite for conquering 
the Infidelity of others, and for rendering them 
Tributaries to that All-forming Eſſence : Yet, 
doth my Faith render up the Arms of its depraved 
Reaſon, and turn Proſelyte to this divine Truth, 
upon the ſole ſight of one of theſe dying A- 
theiſts; who, upon any ſurprizal, do, with A- 
mazement, throw up their Eyes to Heaven, as if 
they ſent their Looks in Embaſſage to beg Aſſi- 
ſtance from thence ; and cry, God ſave me, as if 
theſe beaſtly Souls, when attacked unexpectly, 
knew whence their Health were to be expected : 
Like to other ſick Brutes, who when aſſaulted by 
Sickneſs, are, by the Hand of that fame Storge 
and Inſtinct, led to ſome Herb or Flower, which 
is an Apothecary's Shop appointed by Nature for 
them. i | | 

Neither think I thoſe Arguments which are 


twiſted together of Three Propoſitions ſo ſtrong 
as theſe. Inſtincts are; where Truth, like the 


Sun, ſeems to dart home its Light in one unper- 
ceivable Act; whereas in theſe, purblind Nature 
may be miſtaken, not only judging of the Truth 
of either of the Three Parts, but likewiſe of 
their Connexion and Alliance. I know that that 


Miſcreant, who began his Hell upon Earth, by 
being burnt at Tholouſe for Theorick Atheiſm, did, 


upon his firſt approach to the Fire, cry, O Ged : 


Whereupon, being tax'd by the aſſiſting Jeſuit, 
anſwered, that theſe and ſuch like Expreſſions 


were the Offspring of Cuſtom : But poor Soul he 
might have conſidered , that ſeeing he had crept 


from his Cradle into that Error, and had run his 


Glaſs to its laſt Sand, in propagating that helliſh 
Conceit; that therefore this Expreſſion was ra- 
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ther a Confeſſion than an Eſcape ; rather a Pro- 
duct of a rational Soul, than of depraved Cu- 
ſtom ; for as it wasin it ſelf a divine Truth, ſo-it 


was in him contrary to a ſettled Habit. 


There is another Cabal of Atheiſts, who think 
that this Belief was at firſt but the quaint Leger- 
demain of ſome itrongly-pated Stateſman ; who 
to over-awe the Capriciouſneſs of a giddy Mul- 
titude, did forge this Opinion of a Rewarder of 
all Human Actions: And to enforce this, do in- 
ſtance Numa Pompilius, and Mahomet, whoſe pal- 


pable Cheats grew up in their Succeſſors into Re- 


ligions; and whoſe Inventions were received 
with as much Bigotry, by the wiſeſt of Men, as 
is that Deity which is now the Object of our A- 
dorations. Wherefore (ſay they) ſeeing the Ra- 
tional Soul hath failed ſo oft, and ſo abſurdly in 
its Diſcoveries, how, or why ſhould we ſubmit 
our ſelves ſlaviſhly to its Determinations ? For 
that which doth at ſome times err, can never at 
any time be concluded infallible. 25 
To theſe I anſwer, that albeit, as to the parti- 
cular way of Worſhip, the World is oft-times de- 
luded : And albeit, even as to their Apprehenſi- 
ons of this incomprehenſible Eſſence, Multitudes 
be ſometimes miſled, yet theſe ſtaggering Fancies 
fix this great Truth , That there.is a Supreme , who 
muſt be Adored ; For if this innate Inſtin& did not 
co-operate, with theſe Impoſtures, in gaining an 
Aﬀent to their fictitious Religions and Hierar- 


chies, it were impoſſible for any Human Autho- 


rity to eſtabliſh Principles ſo remote from Rea- 
ſon, and to ſubjugate by theſe , even the mildeſt 
Tempers. But I take the Root from which theſe 
Errors.do ſpring, to be, that the Twilight of 
darken'd Reaſon glimpſing to Man that impreſſa of 


the Divine Image, which though much decayed,, 


yet reſts ſtill upon his Soul; and not dein 
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The Virtuoſo, or Stoic, 

becauſe of the Faintneſs of his' Light, and the 
decay of that Divine impreſſa, to diſcern exactl 
what that Deity is, with whoſe Image it is ſign 
ed, believes implicitely, with a profound Re- 
ſpect, any who hath the Confidence. to obtrude 
any Knowledge of it upon them : Concluding 
in the "Conclave of their own Thoughts, that 
none durſt contemn fo far that omnipotent Thun- 
der-darter, as to vend their own Fancies for ſa- 
cred Oracles. And albeit theſe hoodwinked Na- 
tions did erect a mv in their ownHearts, where- 
in all theſe Vice-gods were worſhipped, yet were 
all theſe but Repreſentations of the true God. 
For his Omnipotency and Power was adored in 
their Mars; his Omniſcience in their Apollo, 8&6. 
And it is very probable that the Heathens admired 
Jo each Attribute of God Almighty, that they 
thought each deſerved diſtinct Altars; ſo that 
their Errors had their riſe from rather too much 
than too little Reſpect; and that as the ſame O- 
cean receives ſeveral Names from the ſeveral 
Shores it waſhes ; ſo, according to the ſeveral 
Operations of the moſt High, did theſe deluded 
Pagans eſtabliſh ſeveral Deities. But that all theſe 
did ultimately terminate in one, is clear from the 


Inſcription of that Athenian Altar, To the Un- 


known God; from the deſignation of Cour , from 
their common Feaſts or Sc] from the adjunct 
of Delphicus given to Apollo, which in Greek ſigni- 
fies unus; as Macrobius Obſerves: From their Al- 
tars erected, Diiſque Deabuſque omnibus; and from 
the general Invocation of all the Deities jointly 
ſubjoined to all their particular Sacrifices. So that 
the great and all- comprehending Idea, wherein 
he is repreſented, as in one big Mirror to us, was 
by them broke in pieces; and in each of theſe 
Pieces taken alone did they ſee a Deity, though 
much abridged ; whereas all theſe Pieces, _ 
25 5 et 
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ſer together, did repreſent but one; and ᷑ach pie 
did then ſhew bur a part. But ro evidence chat 
our Belief of x Deity is not a State and Traditio- 
nal Impoſture, I would willingly know, if ever 
che skilfulleſt of Satan's Emiſlaries was able to in- 
duce the World to believe that there was no God 
which (doubtleſs) might have at ſome occaſions 


Contributed much to ſome men's-politick Deſigns, 


and which that Rebel would have attempted, if 
either God had not reſtrained him, or himſelf had 
not known it impreſſable. And it is moſt remark- 
able, that the firſt Promoters of that Divine Do- 
ctrine were Perſons, who, both by Precept and 
Practice, decried Ambition, and declined State- 
Employmenits; and ſo it were abſurd to think that 
they invented theſe, in Subordination to State- 
Pfote 57 aonunmon <1 gry FEST: i 7 

There is alſo much Force in that Argument, 
wherein, from the Nature of Prophecying, is 
concluded the Being of a God: For to foreſee; is 
doubtleſs a way of ſeeing far above the reach of 
Human Nature; Man not being able to con- 


clude but that; What is poſſible upon both Parts, 


may come to pafs upon either of its Parts. And 
hence it was, that the Heathens themſelves texm- 
ed this Prediction Divination ;/,agif it could not be 


but Divine. As alſo, if therelvere not a; God, 

but that this were a Fiction, at would follow, that 
Error and Deluſion (ſuch as this ĩen h) por heſi) were 
able, and actually did, of all other chings, frame 
Ja Man's Soul moſt to Virtue : and that the Beſt 
of Men (ſich as the Adorers of à Deity) were 


both the greateſt Cheats and Blockheads. All 
which are Abſurdities to be hiſsd at by all who 
are Maſters of the meaneſt portion of Human 

There lurketh much curious Contemplation 
in pondering, how that * the Parents Os all 
| 12 | % . 
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Heatheniſh Religions, have been incomparably 
the chiefeſt Wits in their times; for elſe the 

could not have impreſs'd the Spirits of their Dil. 
ciples with ſuch abſtract Principles: Yet all their 
Models ſeem repugnant to Common Reaſon ; and 
they have choſe to teach Principles which ſeem 
ens. k i oved worm (Holes ft, 


Thus the Fictions related by the Poets of their 
Gods, the Rites uſed by the Romans, and the Fop- 


zeries of the Alcoran „ are Abſurdities unworthy 

of a Rational Belief; if Man were not acted by 

1 Innate Principle, to place the Myſteries of 
eligion above his Reaſon og 


By which we ſee; that the Imputation caſt up- 


on the Scriptures of their Contrariety to Reaſon, 
chocks likewife the Principles of all Nations: 
And certainly, if there were nothing revealed to 
us in Religion, but what the ſhort: Line of our 
Reaſon might fathom, the Omnipotency of God, 
nd the Weakneſs of our own Reaſon, ſhould re- 


main ftill unknown: and ſeeing our Reaſon is 


only ſuitable to our Nature; certainly if that In- 


finite Eſſence and its Myſteries, might be com- 


płehended by that ſame Reaſon which meaſureth 


things Finite, we might conclude God to be Fi- 
nite likewiſe: And is it not Impudence in us 


who know not the ebbing and flowing of the 


Sea, nor the Reaſon why the Adamant draweth 
che Tron, to repine becauſe we cannot compre- 
hend the Eſſenee of God Almighty? And then 


vzinly'to conclude, that becauſe we cannot graſp 
vithin the ſhort Arms of our Underſtanding, the 
aft Bulk of the Deity, that there is no Deity 2 


1 


& Concluſion as abſurd, as if one ſhould ſay, that 
when-the nimble Wings of an Arrow tranſport it 


above our ſight, it did leave off to be, when it 


left off to be perceived. And I am of opinion, 
that Myftcriouſnefs ſuits rarely well with Divine 
75 2 Truths; 
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inſtruction He would diſcover ſomething of Him- 
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Truths; the fineſt Things uſing always to be beſt 


wrapt up. Thus if we liſten-to our hid Inclina- 
ons, we will find a pleaſing Veneration in reſer- 
ved Silence; and our Curioſity will ſwiftly fol- 
low, what by its Retiredneſs fleeth from us: Si- 
lent Groves, whoſe Buſh-· top Trees lay their heads 

together, as in a Conſpiracy, to reſiſt the Suns 


Entry, and powder its Light with Sables, creates 


a Veneration in us. And as the Heathens did 
chuſe Groves, ſo did the Primitive Chriſtians 
light their Devotions wich Torches and Candles; 
intimating thereby, that umbrag'd Silence was an 
excellent Shrine for ſincere Devotions: And in 
this ſenſe, it may be, the Word of God is ſaid to 
be a Lanthorn to our Steps; and the ſeven Chur- 
ches are compared to ſeven Candleſticks. Did 
not our Saviour teach his Diſciples in Parables ? 
And was not the Ark vailed from the Eyes of the 
People? The Pagans diſpenſed their Divinity in 
Hieroglyphicks; and amongſt human Writers; 
the moſt Myſterious carry ſtill the Laurels: And 
why ſhoutd' we vainly wiſh to comprehend the 
Nature of the Deity, ſeeing Moſes, God's Inti- 
mate, and Minion, could not have that allow- 


ſelf to us, is forced per arlgaromdeinr ( as Divind 


I ſpeak ) to diſcover Himſelf in a Stile borrowed 
from human Frailty, and to expreſs His infinite 


Affections by our diſordered Paſſions 
I believe that Socrates, Nature's greateſt Diſcl- 
ple, and the Deity's Protomartyr, was 2 Proſelyts 
of the ſame Faith which we profeſs, and had his 
large Soul illuminated by that Sun of Righteouſ- 


Ines, whoſe refulgent Rays are now the bright 
Torches of the Chriſtian Church. Neither is 


my belief in this ſtaggered by the Silence of his 
co-tempory Writers, as to this particular: Seeing 
"Ca | theſe, 
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The Virtuoſo, or Stoic. 
theſe, not being of the ſame Perſuaſion with him, 
bur being convinced of his Moral Worth, did de- 


fcribe his Opinions ſuitably to their own appre- 
henſion. Thus did thoſe Pagan Hiſtorians ad- 


mire the great Saviour of Mankind, only for His | 


Moral:Accompliſhments, without reaching theſe | 


Divine Principles, by which He was a&ed. The 
Stoics likewiſe were, in all probability, a Tribe 

of Fohn Baptiſt's; and God having reſolved to | 
Purge the Univerſe of its Original Unrighteouſ- | 
neſs, by that bleſſed Manna which came down 


from Heaven to give life to the World, did, by 


their Doctrine of Abſtemiouſneſs, as by a ſpare 
Dvet, prepare its Body for receiving that divine 
Doſe. And certainly, if Men had disbanded that 
execrable Troop of Luſts, againſt which theſe 
preached, and had liſtened (as the Stoics Book 
of Diſcipline injoyned) to their own private Con- 
ſciences, and had, by Retiredneſs, abſtracted them- 
ſelves from the reach of Temptations, it had faci- 
litated much their Converſion : For if the young 
Lawyer, who came to confult Chriſt how to draw 
up his Security of Heaven, and of his Portion 
there, had believed their Oracle, which decry'd 
Riches as the unneceſſary Baggage of Man's Life, 
and the Mud which clogg'd the Wings of the 
Soul's Contemplation, and kept it from ſoaring 
its Natural Pitch, he had never refuſed our Savi- 
our's Yoke, becauſe he was commanded to fell 
all, and to give it to the Poor. Thus likewiſe, if 
the Rich Glutton had dieted himſelf according 
to the ſcant. Preſcript of their allowance, his 
{corched Tongue had not ſtood in need of a drop 
of Water to allay its Thirſt. Neither had Nico- 


demi needed to have mantled himſelf in the 0 


darkneſs of the Night, when he came to our Sa- 
viour, out of. fear leſt he ſhould have been diſco- 
vered ; ſeeing their Doctrine might have taught 


him, 


The Virtuoſo, or Stoio. 


him, that Fear was a Paſſion unworthy to be lodg- 


ed in the Soul of Man: And that there is nothing 
here, which a Man either ſhould, or needeth to 


fear. . / . oa 
But albeit neither Inſtinct nor Faith, were able 


to convince us infallibly of this Truth ; yet is it- 
both more ſatisfying, and more ſafe to embrace 


this Opinion, than its contary. More ſatisfying, - 


becauſe Man's ſummum bonum here, being lodged . 
in the Tranquility of his Spirit; that which can 
beſt plain and ſmooth the rugged and uneven 
Face of his frequent and inevitable Misfortunes, 


muſt be doubtleſs the moſt careſſable of Opinions: 


Wherefore, ſeeing nothing can ſtrengthen ſo much 
Mans Frailty, nothing check ſo ſoon his Deſpair, 
nothing feed ſo much his Hope, nor animate ſo 
much his Courage, as to believe that there is a 
God, who beareth the heavieſt End of all our 


Croſſes upon the Shoulders of his Love; who is 


able to turn, or arreſt the giddy Wheel of For- 
tune by the ſtrong Hand of his Omnipotency; 
and who twiſteth Lawrels of unimaginable Joys 
for the Heads of thoſe who fight under his Ban- 
ners. If a Man leaned not his weary Soul upon 
this Divine Reſt, he were not only an Enemy to 


Nature, but even to his own Happineſs. What 


Rocks of Danger could Men eſcape, if blind 


Fortune did fit at the Helm. And if vertuous Per- 
ſons complain, as Affairs are preſently ſtated, that 


their Merits are not weighed with indifferency 


enough in the Scales of Juſtice; what might be 


expected, if Hazard got the Balance to manage ? 
And thoſe who leave their Native Countries, 
when they perceive that the Law beginneth to 
render its Oracles in an unconſtant Stile, and 
with a trembling Voice, behoved to cave me, 
World, if this Anarchy were by Atlieiſm ta- 
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bliſned? For as a Wiſe Stoic well obſerved, 


3x N dy & Ta) nb lr d, Y xi veg. It were 


impoſſible to live in a World void of God, and void of 
Providence. © 6 
It is likewiſe moſt fafe; for if there be a Deity, 
doubtleſs theſe obdured Atheiſts, whoſe obſtina- 
cy hath conjured their Conſciences to a con- 
ſrain'd Silence, and bribed theſe infallible Wit- 
neſſes, to depone what ſuited beſt with their wild 
Reſolutions, or rather neglected reſolutely their 
ſincere Depoſitions: Then certainly, the juſt 


Flames of that God's Indignation, whom they 


have diſclaimed, will heat for them a Furnace in 
Hell, beyond what the other damned Spirits ſhall 
meet with in their Torture: Whereas albeit there 


be no Tribunal, from which ſuch a Thunderbolt 


Sentence may be darted, nor no ſupreme Judge 
by whom our Actions ſhall be canvas d; then 


thoſe who have paid their Adorations at his Al- 


cars, ſhall be in no danger. Wherefore, ſeeing 
it ſhould be the task of a Virtuoſo, to turn out all 


ſuch Thoughts as may raiſe a Mutiny in his 


Breaſt; it were a fooliſh Toy in him to entertain: 


Atheiſm, which is a Nurſery of Diſquietneſs; 


for whoſe Breaſt could enjoy a Calm, whilſt a 


Concernment of ſo much Weight as his Eternal | 
Portion, did hinge from the weak Thread of a 


near with a wilknot-be?: © 


But if ye would know, what diſquieting Va- | E 
pours Atheiſm ſends up to the Brain, when it is 
once drunk in: Go to the Horror- creating Beds 


of a dying Atheiſt, whoſe roaring Voice might 
awake the moſt lethargy Conſcience that ever the 


Devil lulFd aſleep: There ye ſhall know by the 


Urinal of his Eyes, and the Water ſtanding there- 


in, what Convulſion-Fits his Soul ſuffers; and 
ſhall learn, from his own Mouth, how W 
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his diſeaſed Soul i is ſtretched upon Fa RA of De- 
ſpair : Then it is that the voluminous Regiſters 
of his Conſcience, which did lie formerly clap- 
ſed in ſome unſearch'd- Corner of his Memory, 
are laid open before him; and the Devil, who 
hitherto gave him the leſſening end of the Proſ- 
pee, to ſurvey his Sins in, turns now its magnify- 
g end to this fearful Eye. It ſhould be then 
grand — 2 of 2 Philoſopher, to order his.own 
t, before he go abroad to view the 
Woes of — Creation; leſt if he leaves its 
Door unbolted, the Devil ſteal from him his 


Hedeſt Jewel, whilſt he ſweats to — his 


Contemplarion mim Wins is of f is Conlp- 
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1 is not t wild Fancy to F that Arbeiles l. bach 5 
been the product of Superſtition : For certain- 
ly, many who were by humour Galli s, finding 
that Religion exacted from Men ſuch inhuman 
homage to its Recognizance, as was the ſactifi- 
cing Children among the Heathens, wearing Pil- 
and hectick Lents amongſt Chriſtians, 
olve rather to deny than to adore ſuch Dei: 


grima 
did1 


ties. Thus Lucretius revolted upon Agamennor' S 


facrificing his Daughter Lene for the, Greelan 
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And to prevent this, our Saviour doth oft in- f 
culcate, that his Yoak is eaſie, and his Burden 1s 
light. And doubtleſs, as the ſtraighteſt Line is 
always the ſhorteſt ; ſo the moſt rational Deſigns 
are always eaſilieſt effectuated; and as Seneca hath 
excellently obſerved, Licet Deus non eſſet, tamen non 
peccarum ob peccati vilitatem. There is ſomething 
of meanneſs in the gallanteſt, and moſt alluring 
Sin. And this is moſt energetically expreſt in 
Scripture, whilſt it is ſaid that the Wicked weary 
themſelves by their Sins. A Principle, which not 
only the Magiſterial Authority of God's Spirit, 
but our Experience likewiſe places above the reach 
of all Scruples : For are not the Inquietudes, the 
Cheats, and palliated Parricides. and Sacrileges 
brooded by Ambition, the Churliſhneſs and Cloſe- 

handedneſs parented by Avarice, Effects unwor- 
thy to be father'd upon any Rational Soul; ànd 
at which we ſhould ſcarlet our Cheeks with Bluſhes, 
as well as enpale them through Fear, and ſhould 
ſtand as much in awe of our Conſciences, as moſt 
do of a Deity? Yet; it may be we are in a mi- 
ſtake, whilſt we place Superſtition in the exceſs 
of ſuch Adorations, as are either commanded or 
indifferent: For ſeeing the Object of our Adora- 
tion, God e is, in himſelf infinite, we 
can never exceed either in our Reſpects tõ him, 
or in the Expreſſions of them. Exceſs being 
only aꝗmiſſible, where the Object is finite, 
and where we attribute more than is due, 
Which can gre: be, here. Thus if Kneel- 
ing be lawfiFarkny becaſion, 1 hardly! ſee-why 
#45 or lx fal to kneol at all Occaſions. And 
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theſe Exterior Rites and Ceremonies ( ſome 
whereof are allowed in all Churches) be judg'd 
requiſite, for exprefling our Vaſſalage and Subor- 
dinatiog to God our Maker, ende are alto- 
gether unwarrantable, or elſe we ſhould 

tion them (as far as in us lies) to that infinite 
Object. And ſeeing the a, 252 are {aid to cover 
their Faces with their Wings before him, the Pa- 
triarchs to fall upon their Face and Worſhip ; and 
our adorable Saviour, in that Conflict wherein 
he repreſented Sinſul Man, is, by Matthew, re- 
marked to have fallen upon his Face; by Mark, 


to have fallen upon the Ground, and by Luke to 
have Kneeled; What is crawling Man, that he 


ſhould account ſuch Geſtures fond Superſtition 
It would appear then, that Superſtition conſiſts 


in Man's worſhipping God by Means unlawful; 


ſuch, as are Children-Sacrifices, and ſuch like; 
whereby his Divine Attributes are miſrepreſ ented, 


and tainted with Cruelty or Tyranny; and not 


in an Exceſs, in ſuch Expreſſions of our Reſpes 

as are in themſelves Lawful. And if there be 
any Strength in that Argument, wherein we en- 
force the Being of God, from the Harmonious 
Conſent and Aſſent of all Nations; certainly, 


by that ſame Argument, we may eſtabliſh the De- 


cency, if not the Neceflity of Ceremonies... For, 
what Nation bows to Altars, without-profound 
and external Submiſſions? And, who lodges up- 
on the Surface of our Globe, who pays not, 4s 
the Reddendo of their Charter to thoſe Gods whom 
they Worſhip, Ceremonial Adorations, wrapt up 
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HAT God made all things for his Glory, 
is an Expreſſion, which, I think, looks not 
well at the Teſt of Reaſon, and ſeems to have no War. 
pane but unwary Cuſtom : For beyond all Que- 

ion, his Glory was ſo Brim-full formerly, that 
it neither needed, nor could receive any confide- 
rable Acceſſion from this ſmall Drop. And be- 


ee the N orld's Creation. 


ſides this, the innate. Apprehenſion we have of 


doing any thing for one's Glory, dyes this Bx- 


reflion with ſome Guilt : Let, I confeſs, we 


may warrantably fay, that when perverſe Man 
calls his Power in Queſtion, or controverts his 
Being only wiſe ; that then, God, for our Inftru- 
ction, and the Vindication of his own Glorious 
Attributes, doth many things for his own Glory. 
And in this Senſe, the Scripture faith, that God 
will puniſh che Wicked, and deliver his People, 
for his own Glory. And wherever it is ſaid, that 
God doth, or createth any thing for his own: Glo. 
V, it is doubtleſs in this Senſe; in which Man 


(who is made after his Image) may act for his | 
own Glory without any Vanity; albeit to act for 
his ewn Glory, in the firft Senſe, were in him 
Criminal. It is then more probable, chat God 
being infinitely Good, and all Good being ſw | 


_ communicativoum, that his Deſign in Creating the 
World, was to communicate and diſplay hisGood- 
neſs: And upon this Baſe yan hath Ariſtorle 
reared up his Error, of the World 


nitely Good, and that Good is ſtill Communica- 
tive; he did (it may be) conclude, that ab &- 
terno, God did communicate his Goodneſs; which 

| could 


| s Exiſtency from | 
4] Eternity; for, ſeeing God was ab æterno, infi- | 
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could only be to! Creatures. And therefore it 
was neceſſary that there ſhould have been a World: 


And ſome Philoſophers have averr'd, that the 


World flowed from God per emanationem, ab æterno, 
as Beams are lanced out from the Body of the 
Sun. Albeit, I be none of Ari ſtoti“s Partizans, 
nor hold my Philoſophy of him, as my Superi- 
or; yet I canoot but think, that God hath com- 
municated his Goodneſs to Worlds prior to ours, 
which ſeems but a Conceit of 5682 Years ſtand- 
ing. But I am not ſo arrogant, as to determine 
the time of the firſt World's Birth, nor how ma- 


x Cadets it hath had; reſolvingto leave its Date 
b 


nk, to be filłd up by ſome arrogant Pretender. 
Neither ſhould I accuſe mine on Thoughts of 
Hereſie, for concluding, that probably there are 
at preſent thouſands of Worlds co-exiſting with 
ours; whereof ſome, it may be, are govern'd by 
Maxims, if not contrary, yet at leaſt different from 
theſe which are our Canons. All which Worlds, 
albeir they were actually ſubſiſting, would lie in 
the Boſom of the large imaginary Spaces, but like 
ſo many ſmall Balls in the Corner of a large Ten- 
nis-Court. I ſhall not, for confirming this Op- 
nion, cite, with an ignorant French Curate, the 
Parable of the Lepers; where it is ſaid, Nome 


ſunt. decem mundi ? Becauſe I know that it was 
wittily anſwered, Sed abi ſunt reliqui novem ? © 
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of Eternity. 


T Fat Eternity is all preſent, and that, in it, 
; there is neither preterit, nor future, is but 


| A Conceit, and a needleſs Myſtery impoſed upon 
our Belief, which is really more Myſterious than 


the 
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The Virtuoſo, or Stoic. 
the Trinity. Who knows but it is founded upon 
an expreſſion in Cicero, wherein Eternity is call d 
æternum inſtans? For how then can it be ſaid, that 
God was before the World? For was is preterit, 
and before the World there was, as themſelves al- 
ledge, no time; and ſo there was a was in Eter- 
nity. Is not God call'd by Himſelf Alpha and 
Omega, firſt and laſt, the one whereof 1s preterit, 
and the other future? And it is ſaid, Rev. 16. 5. 
O glorious God, ho art, and waſt, and ſhalt be, And 


if it be anſwered, That this is only fitted to our 


Capacities ; certainly, that is all is craved: For 
doubtleſs there is no ſuch real thing, as theſe three 
Meaſures of Time, even in things finite and crea- 
ted; for they owe their Being only to our Con- 
ceit, as well in the one as in the other. And 


when God deſcrib'd Himſelf by His Name IAH, 


J am, it was not meant, that no Meaſure of Time 
could be attributed to Him, but the preſent ; but 
rather, that what He was, was to Man incom- 
prehenſible. And that all we could know of Him, 
was, that He exiſted; and by that Expreſſion, that 
all things to Him are preſent, was meant, that by 
His Knowledge intuitive, (as Divines term it) 
He comprehends all things which were to be, as 
if they were really preſent; and this is ſpoke, not 


of his Being, but of his Knowledge. Neither can 


it be concluded, that if was, or ſhall be, may be 


attributed to God, then He muſt be mutable, and 
that” was denotes Mutation; for, as I ſaid for- 


merly, theſe are but Terms, not really Exiſting, 
and ſo cannot import any real Mutation. 
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HO? God employs His uncontrolableScepter, 
after what faſhion He governs this lower 
World, and in what Characters He writes His 
Eternal Decrees, hath been the Arrogant Study of 
ſome mad- cap Pedants, who talk as Magiſterially 
of His Decrees, as if they were of his Cabinet 
Council. And albeit to deter ſuch bold Intru- 
ders, He deſtroyed thouſands of His ancient Peo- 
ple, becauſe they look'd into His Ark; yet ſuch 
is the Petulancy of ſome later Wits, that they 
muſt needs look into His unſearchable Boſom, 
and there marſhal all His Decrees, and con- 
ceit they underſtand His way of working; 
and thus in diſputing of Objects infinitely 
removed by their Abſtruſeneſs from their Senſe, 
they ' ſhew themſelves more ridiculous, than 
thoſe: who would diſpute concerning the Quali- 
ties of an Object, before it come ſo near as that 
they may know of what Species it is: For ſeeing it 
is a Maxim, That there is nothing in dur Under 
ſtanding, which hath not paſs d to it᷑ thro out 
Senſes; and that the Things of God are Tmma- 
terial, and ſo fall not under the Cognizance of 
our Senſes; it muſt be Folly to think, that any 
Human Scrutiny can find out Myſteries that are 
ſo unſearchable, except they be imparted to them 
by immediate Revelation; a Kind of Correſpon- 
dence which I conceive few now-a-days" hold 
with Heaven. Yet, I confeſs, it is às hard to 
confute the Fictions, : as it is impoſſible for them 
to come by the Knowledge of them. But as this 
Study is unattainable, ſo it is unprofitable; for 
ſeeing God's Art of governing the World, _ 


18 


Phyſician would not ſhew him how the Cure was 
And is it not the Zenitb and Top Branch of Mad- 
who know not how our Neighbour's Calf is form- 
ed in is Dam Rel? 1 25 
It was. à narrow Omnipotency, which ſome 


when they conceited that he wanted Leiſure to 


T he V/irtuoſo, or Stoic. 
his Decrees of ſaving or damning its Citizens, is 
a Trade we ſhall never be able to practiſe : why 
ſhould we have ſuch an Itch to underſtand it ? It 
ſhould be enough to us to be ſaved, albeit we 
know not how, or by what Manner of Decrees; 
except we be of the fame Metal with that foo 
Patient, who would not be cured, becauſe the 


to be compoſed, and what were its Ingredients. 
neſs for us to pry. into God's unſearchable Decrees, 


mean - ſpirited Heathens allowed their Fupiter, 
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For if the Twinkling of an Eye, were not time 
ſufficient for God to diſpoſe of all the Affairs of 
this World, then there might be a greater Power 
than his; and the Power to diſpoſe ſo ſuddenly, 
were wanting to his Omnipotency; and ſo he 
were not infinite, and conſequently no God. 

Neither was the Rodomontade of Alpbonſar, 


, 
King of Portugal, more impious than this; when he 


diſpoſes of the meaner Size of . Buſineſs; and o- 
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Rion to its Maker, reſerved to himſelf, as his 
Prerogative Royal, a Power to bend and bow theſe 
Inclinations upon extraordinary Occaſions, for 
the Good of the Univerſe, or when his infallible 
Omnipotence ſhould think expedient. Thus when 
chat All-ſeeing Eye of the World, the Sun, was 
firſt turned off the Frame, it had in Commiſſion 
to ſow its Influences over the World without any 
Retardment; yet was its Motion Arreſted, and 
curned back by an extraordinary Warrant, in the 
Days of Foſhna and Zedetiab. Thus they make 
the Creatures reſemble a Watch, which after it is 
once compleated, goes by its own Springs and 
Wheels, without the Artiſts extraordinary Aſſi- 
ſtance. vet when either its Motion becomes ir- 
regular, or when the Owner finds it fit, it is un- 
pieced, or hath its Index put forward or backward 


'at his Pleaſure. And this laſt ſeems to ſuit beſt 


wich the Principles, both of Chriſtianity and 
Stoiciſm. With Chriſtianity, becauſe it gives a 


Check to Preſumption, and ſuffers not Man to | 


think himſelf the ſole Arbiter of his own Con- 


dition; becauſe God can eafily quaſh theſe Bay- 


iu. like Fancies, which his Topleſs Ambition is 
fill a building; and to his Deſpair, becauſe à 
Lift from the ſtrong Arm of Providence, may 
heave him up above all his Difficulties 


This correſponds beſt likewiſe with Stoiciſm, 


becauſe it pulls the Hands of a Sluggard from his 
Boſom, and ſets them at Work to prepare for 
himſelf, and not to repoſe his unreaſonable Hopes 
upon Divine Providence ; which only keeps thoſe 
from ſinking, who endeavour to {wim. This 
likewiſe takes from Man all Excuſe of ſinning; 
not ſuffering him to lay over his Vitiouſneſs Upon: 

as 


Providence; a Shift too ordinary amongſt ſuc 


miſunderſtand the raſhleſs Doctrine of the Re- 
formed Churches. l Wi 
* This 
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nis This Opinion makes us likewiſe underſtand, 
le ¶ what the Heathens meant by Fortune, which they 
Or i termed giddy; what the Stoicks meant by | Fate, 
le ¶ which rey confeſſed to be irreſiſtible; and in 
n what Senſe Philoſophers concluded, that each 
as Man could hammer out his own Fortune. As to 
IN che Pagan's Fortune, it cannot be thought, that 
ſeeing it was by themſelves confeſs'd to be blind, 
d that they could truſt it with the Reins of the ad- 
1. mirably managed World. And ſeeing they con- 
C feſſed, that it was always ſtaggering and uncon- 
is WF ſtant, it cannot be thought that they could aſcribe 
to it all the curious and juſt Events, which they 
themſelves admired hourly. Wherefore it is pro- 
bable, that the Philoſophers having, through the 
Proſpect of Nature, and by an uninterrupted Expe- 
rience, obſerved, that Man ( who acted from a 
Freedom of Spirit unreſtrained either by Provi- 
dence or Star-Influences, as to his ordinary Ope- 
rations) was of a volative and capricious Humour; 
therefore they conclude, that the State of Human 
Affairs, which was framed and unframed at his 
il-fixe Pleaſure, behoved neceſſarily to be moſt 
ſubject to Changes. And that ſeeing the Victo- 
I ries of Cæſar N upon the Inclinations of 
his Soldiers, who by abandoning him, would 
fetch his Proſperity away with them, they had 
I Reaſon therefore to term Fortune Frail, and ex- 
poſed to Hazard. ln 5 97071 
Thus the Advancement of the reſtleſs Courtier 
is uncertain, becauſe it hinges from the Humour. 
of his Prince, whoſe Spirit hath ſome Allay of: 
Unconſtancy, as well as hath that of the fearful 
Y Subjet, who trembles under his Scepter; | And 
Ichus the Oylconſuming Student can promiſe 25 
himſelf no Applauſe, becauſe the Paralytic Hand 
of the Multitudes Fancies, holds the Scales where- 
in his Abilitics are weighed. _ | 7, 
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The Virtuoſo, or Stoic. 
In fine, Fortune was nothing to thoſe Ancients; 
hut the unbodied Freedom of Man's Will, conſi- 
dered abſtractly from all particular Perſons, and 
the innate Qualities of all other Creatures 
{ which; becauſe they are mortal, muſt therefore 
be -changeable ) than which nothing is more in- 
conſtant, nothing more bling 
The other Branch of Divine Providence, 
which conſiſts in the Supreme Authority, where- 
God makes all Human Inclinations run ſome- 
times againſt the Byaſs of their Specifick Nature, 
was by them termed Fate. And this in their My- 
thology, they fabled to be an Adamant Chain, 
which they faſtned to the Foot of 'Fapiter's Chair; 
meaning by its Adamantine Nature, that it was 
hard to be broke, like the Adamant; and by 
faſtning it to Fepiter's Chair, that it was the Pro- 
duct of the Almighty's Power. Thus Fortune and 
Fate were to them, but the Right and Left Hand 
of Chriſtian Providence. „F 
Theſe Embodied Angels, the Stoicks, finding, | 
that Fortune's Megrim could not be; cured, nor 
Fazte's Decrees reſcinded ; and yet reſolving, in 
Spight of all External Accidents, to ſecure to. | 
themſelves a Calmneſs of Spirit; did place their 
Happineſs in the Contempt of all theſe Follies, | 
whoſe Bloſſoms Fortune could not blaſt; and ſought 
for Happineſs in an Acquieſcence to all which 
Providence did unalterably decree : So that nei- 
ther Fortune nor Fate could ftand in the way of | 
their Happineſs, becauſe they ſlighted the one, 
and ſubmitted to the other. i 5 
And in this Senſe, each Man in their Schools 
was admitted to be Maſter of Work to his own 
Fortune; and that, without diſparaging the Om- 
nipotent Power of the great Fortune maker, in 
Submiſſion to whom their Happineſs was placed. 
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Albeit the Knowledge and Acknowledgment 
xd of a God, be the Baſis of true Stoiciſm, and 4 
es firmer one than any the Heathens could pretend 
re to: Yet that Knowledge of him, which by the 
n- Curioſity of School-men, and the Bigotry. of 
\  Tub-preachers, is now formed in a Body of Di- 
>, {I vioity, is of all others the leaſt neceſſary, and the 
e- moſt dangerous. And whereas we did ſee God 


e- bur in a Glaſs formerly, that Glaſs is now ſo mi- 


e, ſted and ſoiPd by each Pedant's flegmatic Breath, 
- that it is hard to ſee him at all, but impoſſible to 
1, ſee him there. And to extend a little that Myſterious 
r; MW Analogy; we are ſaid to behold God here, as in 
1s Na Glaſs ; and as Objects are beſt perceived in the 
y WM ſmootheſt Mirrors; ſo the plaineſt Deſcriptions 
of him, are ſtill the trueſt: For when he is ſeen 
dd by Atheiſts in the Globe-glaſs of their Infidelity; 
dhe appears leſs than really he is; when beheld by 

© che Pagans in the Multiplying Glaſs of Paganiſm, 
g he appears many; and when he is look'd upon in 
xx i the Magnifying Glaſs of Superſtition, tho? he ap- 
n W pear but one, yet he is miſrepreſented, becauſe 
o be is repreſented as more terrible than he deſires to 
ir W appear ; and ordinarily the better cut Glaſſes are, 


„in che more Artificial, the worſe the Face, as by 
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HA T. Firſt Curſe which did ſow all the 
_ World with Briars and Thorns, did, of all 
1. Jother Things, fall moſt heavily upon the Soul of 
Man: Which becauſe it was chief iti the Tranſ; 


b grefflon, ought in Reaſon to have been moſt 


. | tor- 
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tortured in the Puniſhment. And now his diſqui- 
eted Spirit, is daily pierc'd with the Prickles of 


Thorny Diſputes and Debates ; which, as like Bri- | 


ars, they produce no Fruit fit for alimenting that 
noble Half of Man, which is his Rational Soul; 
ſo do they, like Thorns, pierce his tender Con- 
ſcience, and fo ſcrew his Torments to their high- 
eſt Pin. The Thoughts of God, and of Settle- 
ment in him, which like Balm ſhould cure thoſe 
Sores, is become that Hemlock which occaſions 
his Diſtractions, and poiſons his Meditations. 
For albeit the Heroes of the Primitive Church, 
did give Milk in abundance to Infant-Chriſtians ; 
yet many of their Succeſſors have mixt it ſo with 
the tart Vinegar of Contention, that the Milk 
begins now to curdle, and ſo is become loathſome 
to the Appetite of tender Believers. - For moſt of 
Churchmen being idle, and conceiving, that if they 
taught only the Holy Scriptures, their Vocation 
might by Laics be undervalued as eaſy; and that 
they would be deny'd that Applauſe which was 
due to Quaintneſs of Wit, eſpecially in a ſettled 
Church, wherein Churchmen could not draw 
Reverence from the People by Oracles, as did 
the Heathen Prieſts ; nor by Prophecies and Mi- 
racles, as did the Servants of the moſt High, un- 
der the Old and New Teſtaments; did therefore, 


according to their private Inclinations, frame 


each to himſelf a new kind of Divinity. The 
more Pragmatick Sort, and thoſe whoſe Humour 


was edged with Choler, invented Polemic or 
controverted Divinity: Ana ſo by an Inteſtine 


and Civil War of Opinions, raiſed within the 


| Bowels of Religion, did waſte and pillage that 


Holy Cana», which formerly flowed. with the 
Milk of ſincere Doctrine, and the Honey of Di- 
vine Conſolations. And then that precious Blood, 
which formerly, purpled only Pagan Scaffolds, 
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dyed now the Swords of Fellow-believers; who. 
to propagate their private Judgment, buried 
Churches under their Rubbiſh, fed the Birds of 
Heaven with the Carcaſes of Pious and Reverend 
Churchmen ; and by the mad Hands of bigot O- 
piniaſtry, broke to pieces all the Sacred Bonds of 
Natural and Civil Duties: And thus they raiſed 

k the Devil of Contention, whom they could not 
lay again; and made this Itch of diſputing, -turn 


the Scab of the Church. | | 


8 a 


know what was reſolved lately in the Conclave. 
of Heaven, whether the King or Parliament was, 


of our Pious Rebellions. Theſe could likewiſe 
caſt the Horoſcope of our Salvation; and inven- 
ted a Species of Phyſiognomy, whereby they 
could tell, if the Marks of Grace dwelt upon a 
Face; and if one had the Tracts of an Elect of 
God. After this Faſhion did they propheſy their 
4 own Fancies, and call that Providence only which 
made for them. LS 


'F well-meaning Deſire, to make the Lamp of Truth 
dart its Rays with the clearer Splendor, ſnuff it 
ſo nearly, that they extinguiſh it quite, and leave 


to wear the Lawrels, and what ſhould be the Iſſue 


There wants not ſome likewiſe, who out of a. 


us nothing but the Stink of its Snuff; like ſome 
— „ | curi- 
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curious Phyſicians, who purge ſo frequently, that 


they deſtroy the Body entruſted to their Cure. 
We in this Iſland have met with ſome of theſe 


Charletans, who, I am confident, purged oftner 


- 


both Church and State, than Luke, the beloved 


Phyſician, would have preſcribed, if we had had 
the good Fortune to have been his Patients. 


The ralleſt Wit is nor able to reach Heaven, al: 
beit (I know) many disjoint their Wits in 


ſtretching them roo high in the Enquiry of its 


Myfteries. Neither impute I our ſhort coming in 


the Knowledge of theſe Myſteries,” ſolely to their 

Obftruſeneſs ; but I believe our Meditations are. | 

more clouded in Relation to theſe, than really 

they need to be, becauſe of their innate Frailty;. 

For we ſee, that ſome who are Maſters of much 
! 


Reaſon in Things Human, betray much Folly in 
their Devoriops) whereſbre 1 goa gponag oe 


lieve, that it fares with the Soul in this, as uſu ly 
tl 


it doth with the Body, whoſe, Pulls are propotti- 
onably the weaker, as the thing gralpd after is, 
ſo theſe arro- | 


plac'd above its true Reach. And eſe arr. 
gant Pretenders pull but faintly, becauſe they raiſe 


their Meditations too high on their Tip-toess; 
whereby they are diſabled from employing all 
their natural Vigor, in pulling at theſe weighty | 
and ſublime Truths, which they catch not b7 
that Corner which is neareſt, as meaner Wits do, 
(and fo are more ſucceſsful}. but endeavour a 
Fetch at what in Divinity, is higheſt ; by which 
Effort their Endeavours are fainter than thoſe. | 


whoſe Spirit is of a leſſer Size. And theſe Colo 


ſus Wits become the greateſt Hereticks, as thoſe. 


ordinarily are moſt burnt, whoſe Fingers oftneſt 


ſtir up Fires; and as Chirurgions have more Cuts \ 
and Wounds, than any other. Mechanicks, who 


handle not ſo oft theſe wounding Tools. It is 
not fit that mortal Man ſhould wreſtle too much 
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with theſe, Myſteries, left his Reaſon, like Fats; 


be forc'd to come off t halting. {11 1] 114 4664; 
Nothing hath more buſſed my Though 

to find a Reaſon why the Heathens, who! were 
as aſſidious and zealous too in the Worſhip of theit 
Gods, as we Chriſtians, did never frequent Ser- 
mons, nor knew no ſuch part of Divine Service; 
whereof (probably) the Reaſon was, becauſe their 
Governors <{ whoſe Commands amongſt them 
were the ſole jure-divinaſhip' of all Eccleſiaſtick 
Rites ) Heared that Churchmen, if they had been 


licens d co harangue to the Neople, would have 


influencid too much that groſs Body; Which was 
the Reaſon likewiſe, why in the Primitive Church 
(as one of their Hiſtorians obſerves) en formiulz 
populo prædicabant, tantum antiques timebat Jugaypyss ; 
They preached only approved Sermons. © 80 


much did Antiquity fear thefe Leaders of the 


People; a Practice, as is reported, lately renew'd 
by the Duke of Ruſs: And this ſeemeth allo to 
have been the Reaſon, why all Liturgies have 
prick'd Texts for their Preachers, leſt if che had 
been left a Freedom in Tenn Bade mhel had 
choſe ſuch as might in the Letter, have ſuited beſt 
with ſuch ſeditious Libels as are now obtruded up- 
on the People, in Lieu of pious Homalies, at re- 
markable or feſtival Occaſions. Net, I think, 
that our late Doctors, who can find all Doctrine 
in any Text, would eaſily have eluded that Ca- 
nonic Deſign. If we ſhould parallel che Homi- 
lies, which thoſe Renowned Fathers hayes left as 


Legacies e Poſtetity, wich theſe Which our Age 
runs after, We would find, that the firſt Were 
pointed Leſſons of Mortification; Which, like 
Moſes's Rod; could draw Guſhes of Tears from 
the rocky Hearts of the moſt obdured Sinners: 
Whereas many of theſe laſt; are butState-gazgttes, 
Y wherein the People are informed, what are che 


D 4 Reſolves 
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Reſolves of the Civil Magiſtrate: And 'whereas 
their firſt Inſtitution made them Ambaſſadors of 


Glad- tidings betwixt God and his People, they 
have made themſelves Heralds to denounce Wars 
betwixt God's Vice-gerent and his Subjects. Thus 
Peter's Succeſſors will oft-times,like himſelf,rather 
draw the Sword, than watch for their Maſter. 
And ſince our Saviour hath diſarmed them, as he 
did Peter, and filled their Hands with the Keys, 
thoſe who offend them are ſure to get over the 
Head with theſe. - I confeſs, God hath not left 
his Church without ſome: skilful Pilots, to lead in 
his Servants with Security to the Harbour of Sal- 
vation: To whom this Diſcourſe and its Author 
fhaltpay-all Refpe@s f/f nin 3 8 1 


1 
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C H A P. VII. ge 
Of the Strifineſs of Churches. - 


OST of all Churches do, like coy Maids, 
lace their Bodies ſo ſtrait, that they bring 
on them a Conſumption; and will have the Gates 
of Heaven to have been only made for themſelves: 
And as this Nigardlineſs hath poſſeſt Churches, 
from that Root hath ſtem'd the Churliſhneſs of 
fome private Chriſtians, who will allow God but 
a moſt inconſiderable Number of thoſe whom he 
hath admitted to make up his viſible Church. 
Thus ſome Paſtors will only admit Two or Three 
to be Gueſts at the Lord's Table, allowing no 
wedding Garment, but what is of their own ſpin- 
Ning: and others, with their uncharitable Hands, 
blur the Names of all their Acquaintances out of 
the Book of Life, as if they were Keepers of his 
Regiſters and Rolls; and will only have Seats 
kept in the Church triumphant, for three or four 
WW Siſters, 
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Siſters, who are ſo frugal of their Devotions, as 


to ſpare them at Home, to the end they may be 


liberal in publick. But both theſe ſhould conſider, 
that the New Feruſalem is ſaid to have more Gates 


than one; that John, in his Revelation, tells us, 


That numberleſs Numbers were ſeen following 
the Lamb; and that it is not probable, that the 
wiſe Framer of the World made ſuch a ſpacious 
Dwelling, as Heaven, to be inhabited by ſo in- 
conſiderable a Number: Whereas Hell (Hell in 
the Geography of Believed Tradition) is only 
the ſmall Kernel of this ſmall Shell the Eartb. I 
know that many are called and few chofen ; and 


that the Way is ſtrait, and few enter in at it. But 


we ſhould conſider, that theſe Choſen are ſaid to 
be few, in Reſpect only of thoſe many who are 
called: Which is moſt certain; for Ten Parts of 
Eleven are Pagans or Mahometans (and all are 
called); of that Eleventh Part, many are malici- 
ous Hereticks; and amongſt the Reſidue many 
are flagitious and publick Sinners: So that albeit 
the greateſt part of the regular Members of the 


Viſible Church were ſav d, yet the Number wou d 


be ſmall, in Compariſon of theſe others: The 
Body of the Viſible Church muſt (like all other 
Bodies) be compounded of contrary Elements. 
And albeit I am not of Opinion, that this Body 


ſhould be ſuffer d to ſwell with Humours; yet 1 


would not wiſh, that it ſhould be macerated with 
Purgations. Its Nails (though but Excrementi- 
tious Parts) ſhould not be ſo nearly pared; as that 

the Body may bleed; yet they ſhould be fo pared, 


as that Chriſtians may nor ſcratch one another. 
They ſhould feed not upon Blood, but Milk; and 
they are unmannerly Gueſts, who will not ſuffer 


others to fit at their Maſter's Table with them: 
It pleaſes my Humour to contemplate, how 


chat albeit all Religions war againſt one another; 


yet 
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yet are all of them governed by the ſame Princi- 


ples; and even by thoſe Principles, in effect, 


which they ſeem to abominate. Thus albeit the 
Ceſſation of Miracles be cried down by many, 


oy do che moſt Bigot relate, What Miracles have 


n wrought by the Founders of their Hierar- 
chies, and hat Prophecies they have orgeulquſly 
onounced. And ſeeing all conſeſs, that God 
in our Days breaks the Proſperous upon the dame 
Wheel, on whoſe Top they did but lately tri- 
umph, making Fortune adopt the oppreſt in their 
Vice; why ſhould we talk ſo much of the ceaſing, 
of Miracles? For doubtleſs theſe Effects are in 
Policy as contrary to Nature, as are the ſwim- 
ming of Iron, or ſweetning of Rivers; or rather 
more: Seeing in the firſt, Man's will is fore'd, 
(without which ſuch Revolutions could not be 
effectuated ) whereas in the laſt, dull and qenſu- 
al Qualities are only wreſted; which as they are 
not ſo Excellent, ſo doubtleſs are not able to make 


ſuch Refiſtance, as the Soul of Man. Nea, 1 ö 


ſhould rather think, that the World being be- 


come old, muſt doubtleſs be more dim- ſightęd (as 


all old things are) than formerly; and therefore 
God doth now preſent greater Objects of Admi- 
ration to bur Eyes, than he did formerly: For 


Man is become ſo Atheiſtical, that if God did 
not preſs his Meditation with ſuch infallible Te- 


ſtimonies of the Being of an irreſiſtible Power, 
he would doubtleſs ſhake off all Reſolutions of 


ſubmitting. Thus we ſee, that in all the Tract of 


FJolm s Revelations, Miracles grow ſtill more fre- 
quent the nearer the World draweth to its Grave; 


and like all other Bodies, the wWeaker it becomes, 
the more ſubject it is to all Alterations, and the | 


leſs is Nature able to reſiſt. And it would appear, 
that if Miracles were requiſite at firſt for the E- 


ſtabliſnment of Religion, even when no older 
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its Entry; much morę ſhould Miragles be necel- 
ſary, for fixing any Religion againſt the receive 
Conſtitutions of . a ; previoully., ſettled Church. 
But to proſecute m firſt Deſign; it is remarkable, 
that albeit Infallibilit) be not by all, congeded to 
any Militant Church, yet it is aſſumed by all 
Neither is there any, Church under the Sur 
which would de e Heretick, a1 
account him (almoſt) reprobate, WhO would.xc+ 
fuſe, to acknowledge the leaſt. Rationalcof their 
Principles; And thus n de up 
6 the, Ladders fr Om the Reac 1 | 
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hae by them cal d the Walls of ;Prefermens 
chemſelves. That Churchmen ſhould immerſe 
themſelves in Things Civil, is thought Excentrick 
to their Sphere, even in ordine ad ſpiritualia: And 
yet even the Capucbins, who are the greateſt Pre- 
tenders to abſtract Chriſtianity, and Mortification, 
do, of all others, dipth moſt in Things ;Ciyil. 
The ,Fanaticks ancien againſt Presbyterian 
leeves, and thinks them the Whore, of Babels 
Shirt. The 120 flouts at the Popil Robes, 
as the Livery of the Beaſt. The. Autiuomian 
emancipates his Diſciples from all Obedience to 
the Law. The Proteſtant enjoins good Works, 


Ad ſuch are commanded, but place no Merit in 
them. The Roman Catholic thinks he merits in, 
his Obedience. The Fauarick belieyes the Lord's. 
Supper but a Ceremony, though taken with very 

little outward Reſpect. The Prechyterian allows: 
it, but will not kneel. The Epiſcopiſt kneels, hut 


wall not adore it. The Catholick mixeth Adorati- 


on with his kneeling, And thus moſt of. all Re. 
ligions are made up of the ſame; Elements, albeit 
their Aſymbolick Qualities predomine in ſome 
more than in others, And if that Maxim haty 1 

„ 26 | | that 


Religion was to cede. it, and to make an Exit A 
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that majus & minus non variant ſpeciem, we may 
pronounce all of them to be one Religion. 

The Church, like the River Nilus, can hardly 
condeſcend where its Head lies; and as all conde- 
ſcend that the Church is a Multitude of Chriſti- 
ans, ſo join all their Opinions, and you ſhall find 
that they will have it to have; like the Multitude, 


many Heads. But in this (as in all Articles not 


abſolutely neceſſary for being ſaved) I make the 
Laws of my Country to be my Creed: And that 
a clear Deciſion herein is not abfolutely neceſſary 
for Salvation, is clear from this, that many poor 
Clowns ſhall be ſaved, whoſe Conſcience is not 
able to teach their Judgments how to decide this 
Controverſy, wherein ſo many Heads have been 
confounded, ſo many have been loſt, and ſo ma- 
ny have been ſhrewdly knock d againſt one ano- 
ther; from which flinty Collifions much Fire, but 
little Light, hath ever burſt forth. 1 


- 


God, by his Omniſcience, foreſeeing that it 


was too dazling a Sight for the Pur-blind Eyes of 


Man's Soul, to behold him invironed wit the 


Rays of Divine Majeſty, did beſtow upon us three 
Mirrors, wherein we might contemplate him, (as 
we uſe to look upon the Sun in a Tub of Water, 


not daring to eye his Native Splendor): The one 
was the Mirror of the Law; the Second is the 


Works of the Creation; and the Third is the Soul 
of Man, which he himſelf hath told us, is framed 
after his own Glorious Image. One 

As for the Firſt Mirror, the Law; God know- 
ing that In/tin#, or as we term it, a natural Con- 


ſcience, were compleat Digeſts of all that Man 


was to obſerve, he did make that Mirror very 


little, a Volume of only Two Pages; but that \ 
Mirror is of late ſo mullered about, by marginal 


Notes and Commentators, that the Mirror it ſelf 
is almoſt over-ſpread by them: And it is very ob- 
N ſervable, 
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ſervable, that in the Holy Regiſters the Law is 
{ill abridged; but we never ſee it enlarged : For 
albeit the fundamental Laws of both Tables were' 
packed up in narrow Bounds, yet our Saviour 
ſums them up in theſe Two, Fear the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and love thy Neighbour as thy ſelf. 
And the Apoſtle Paul, in his Divine Epiſtles, pro- 
feſſes, that he deſires to know only Chriſt, and him 
crucified:. So that I am confident, that if our Sa- 
viouf were to preach in Perſon once more to the 
World, he would inveigh againſt our Caſuiſts, as 
much as he did againſt. the Jewiſh Talmudiſts; 
for the one, as well as the other, are equally guil- 
ty of burdening the Shoulders of weak Chrifti- 
ans, with the unneceſſary Traſh of Human In- 
ventions. For I remember to have ſeen a late 
Caſuiſt diſpute contentiouſly amongſt his other 
Caſes, whether Tobacco, taken in the Morning, 
did break a commanded Faſt, or not? To which, 
after a feveriſh Conflict, his Wiſdom, forſooth, 
returns this oraculous Anſwer; That if Tobacco be 
taken at the Noſe, it breaks not the Faſt; but if it be 
taken at the Mouth, then it breaks the Faſt. Which, 
becauſe T made a Collafterion betwixt the Caſu- 
iſts and the Talmudiſts, I ſhall only mention, out 
of the Talmud (which was the Jews Comment 
upon the Law) a Caſe exactly parallel to this; 
wherein is decided, that if a Man carry a Burden: 
on the Sabbath-day upon both Shoulders, then he 

is guilty of Breach of Sabbath; but that he is not - 
guilty, if he carry it upon one Shoulder. As to 
my own. private Judgment, (which I ſubmit to 
my Spiritual Tutors) I think, that ſeeing the 
Conſcience of Man is the fame Faculty with the 
Judgment, when converſant about Spiritual Em- 
ployments, (as the Word oven. Which imports 
a Knowledge reflexive upon a Man's own. ſelf, 
doth abundantly evidence) that a As 
yy | | : | thnere 
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there are Judgments of different Tempers, ſd 
therearetikewiſe Conſciences of different Frames; 
and which vary as much amongſt themſelves, as 
natural Conſtitutions do. And therefore, as the 
ſame Doſe would prove noxious to one Conſtitu- 
tion, wherein another would find his Health; ſo 
in one and the ſame Act, that Reſolution may be 
ſaving to one Conſcience, which may: condemn 
another: For ſeeing God hath kindled a Torch 
in each Man's Breaſt, by whoſe Flame he may ſee 
what Path he ſhould beat; in which Senſe it is 
faid, Prov. 20. 27. That the underſtanding of man 18 


the candle of the Lord; and can that Light miſclead?ꝰ 


And ſeeing Man muſt be anſwerable according to 
what it preſcribes to him, doubtleſs it is fitter that 
he ſhould hearken to the reiterated Dictates of his 
Conſcience, than to the Reſolution of any 


School-Caſuiſt; and that for the ſame Reaſon; 
that it is more Rational to obey the Law it elf; 
than the wiſeſt Lawyer, who may either be de- 


ceived himſelf, or have a Deſign to deceive others. 
For if God hath endued- Man with every thing 


neceſſary for working out the Work of his own- 


Salvation with Fear and Trembling, he hath 


doubtleſs beftowed upon him an internal Touch- 


ſtone, by whoſe Teſt he may diſcern berwixe 
Good and Evil ; ſeeing to command Man to walk 


uprightly, and not to beftow on him Eyes to ſee 


the Road, were to command a blind Man to 
walk, and to punifh him if he went aſtray. And 
as the Compoſure of Man's Body would be im- 
perfect and manck, if he wanted a Palate to diſ- 
cern betwixt the Taſte of what is wholeſome, or 
what is putrid; ſo if the Soul of Man were not 
able to know its on Duty, and by the Palate of 
a natural Conſcience, to difference betwixt law- 


ful and unlawful ; certainly the Soul might be 


* 
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thought to be but ill appointed. Thus Beaſts are, by 
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an intrinſick Principle, taught their Duty, and 
do accordingly ſhun. or follow what is convenient 
for them, without conſulting any thing from 
without. And ſhall Man be leſs perſpicacious, or 
more defective than theſe? As alſo ſeeing Man is 
oft-times, by thouſands of Occaſions, removed far 
from the Aſſiſtance of Chair or Pulpit- informers; 
and in that his Retiredneſs hath moſt of theſe 
Caſes to be reſolv ad; it were abſurd to think, that 
he then wants Sufficiency of Help for their Re- 
ſolution. And it is moſt obſervable in Scripture, 
that Men are oft check d for quenching the Spi- 
rit, but never for not conſulting Caſuiſts I know 
it may be thought, that when the Soul of Man 
rages at ſome time in 4 Fever of Luſt, Revenge, 
or ſome ſuch Sin, that then the Conſcience may 
rave; yet I dare ſay, that albeit the Soul, out of 
an inordinate Deſire to enjoy its o]n Pleaſures, 
may ſet its Invention at Work, to palliate the Sin- 
fulneſs of what it deſires; yet by ſome — 
Knelt, the Conſcience ſounds: ſtill its, Reproof. 
And I dare ſay, that never Man erred without a 
Check from his Conſeience; nor that few have 
ſinned, after an Approbation obtained from his 
Conſcience of what he was about: And when 
we aſſent to theſe Doctors, is it not becauſe our 
Conſciences, or our Judgments (which are the 
ſame) aſſent to what they inform? Which evi- 
dences ,. that our Conſciences are more to be be- 
lie ved than they; by that Rule, Propter quod unum- 
quodq;; eſt tale, &c. But to convince us of the Fol- 
Iy of our Addreſſes to theſe Doctors, it may, and 
often doth fall out, that that may be a Sin in me, 


which à Caſuiſt pronounces to be none: as if 


my Breaſt did ſuggeſt to me, that it were a Sin 


to buy Church-Lands; if there: aſter I did buy 


them, it were doubtleſs a Sin, albeit my Doctors 


following the Canons of their particular Church 
F Car 2 8 aſſured 
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aſſured me, that the Sale of Church-Lands were 
no Sin in it ſelf. T am confident then, that 'this 
Caſuiſt-Divinity hath taken its Riſe from the De- 
fire Churchmen had to know the Myſtery of each 
Man's Breaſt, and to the end, nothing of Im 
might be undertaken without conſulting their 
Cell; perſuading Men, that in ordine ad ſpiritualia, 
their Conſciences, and conſequently their Salva- 
tion may be intereſted in every Civil Affair. And 
to confirm this, it is moſt uſed by Feſuirs and In- 
novators, who deſire to know all Intrigues, and 
{ubvert all States; whereas the Primitive Church 
knew no ſuch Divinity, neither have its Doctors 
tefe any ſuch Volumes 57 peer nt 
It may be urged, that ſeeing the Conſcience 
is but a reflex Act of the Judgment, that as the 
Judgment is an unſure Guide, the Conſcience 
cannot pretend to be infallible ; and that the one, 
as well as the other, is tutor'd by the fallacious 
Principles of Senſe and Cuſtom. And I my elf 
have ſeen my Landlady, in France, as much 
troubled in Conſcience for giving us Fleſh to eat 
in Lent, as if ſhe had caſt out the Fleſh of a 
Chriſtian to be devoured by Dogs: And fo A- 
theiſm may attribute roCuſtom theſe Inclinations, 
whereby we are acted on to believe a Deity; and 
may tell us, that the Mahometans find themſelves 
as much prickt in Conſcience , for tranſgreſſing 
their Propher's Canons, as we for offending a- 
gainſt the Moral Law. And thus the adoring 
of a Deity might have at firſt been brooded in the 
Council-Chamber of a Stateſman's Head; and 
yet might have been at that time, by the Vulgar, 
and thereafter by the wiſeſt Pates, worſhipped 
with profound Reſpects: Yet, if we pry nar-. 
rowly into this Conceit, we ſhall find in it ſome- 
thing of Inſtinct, previous to all Forgeries poſſi- 
ble. For what was it (I pray you ) which en- 


couraged, 
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couraged, or ſuggeſted to theſe Politicians, that 
ſuch a Thing as the Deity might be diſſembled to 
their People? For their impoſing that Cheat, pre- 
ſuppoſed ſome pre-exiſting. Notion of it. Or, 
how entred that Fancy firſt in their wild Heads? 
Or, how could ſo many contemporary, yet far 
diſtant, Legiſlators fall upon the ſame Thoughts, 
eſpecially it being ſo remote from Senſe; and for 
Guan which Idea, their Experience could 
never furniſſi a Pattern? Conſcience then muſt be 
ſomething elſe, than the Fumęs of Melancholy, 
or Capricto's of Fancy; for elfe roaring Gallants, 
who are little troubled, or can eaſily. conquer all 
other Fancies, would not be ſo. haunted [by theſe 
pricking Pangs; which if they were not infallibly 
Divine, 'behoved to be merely ridiculous, and: to 
want all Support from Reafon or Experience... 
There is another File of Caſes of Conſcience 
which is à Cadet of that ſame Family ; and theſ 
are ſuch Caſes as were the Brood of theſe laze 
Times, which like Inſects and unclean Creatures, 
may be ſaid generari ex putri materia: An Inſtance 
whereof was the Famous Siſter, who ask d. if fe 

t 


was oblig d to ᷑xecute her Cat for killing a Moyle 
upon the Sabbath, This was 2 ;T heology taugh 
by old doting Wives, and ſtudiad b Stäte-Expe- 
ants, who to gain Applauſe, and in, Hopes t 
mount nenen Saddle, BANG: aſc gf 9 ; 
ded Stirrup. I ſball not inyeigh againſt this Fog 

pery; ſeeing it hath not poſſeſt M ens Concelt Þ 
long, as to have preſcribed; the Title of Divinisy. 
but like a Meteor; which) begauſe it is fixt to n 
Orb, and is but a Maſs of inflamed Vapors,, dot 


therefore: diſappear immediately, how ſogh les 
| Subftance flaſhes out; and irs Alle ng en- 
tomb id in che ams Cay Hh irs Frog l 
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creants ſhould confider, that much of the Scri- 


tors, who fearing to fall within the Verge of the 


Tranſlation ſhould want rather the Luſtre, than | 
the Meaning of the Origitial. As alſo of all | 
"Tongues, I believe the Hebrew admits leaſt of | 
Tranſlation, eſpecially into Northern Languages: 
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cHAP. vm... 
be Scriptures... :; .... 


A God did light the Candle of a private 
Conſcience, in each private Breaſt; ſo 
Hath he hung up the Lamp of the Scriptures in 
the Body of his Church: And theſe we may call 
the Conſcience of the Church, whilſt Militant. 
Which ſome, by the Breath of their Vanity, and 
Storms of their Paſſion, endeavour to blow out; 
whilſt others make no other Uſe of its Light, 
than to ſhew'them' where to find a' Jeſt. And 
within the Arms of this Diviſion, lie folded all 
the prophane Race of Mankind. As to theſe firſt 
(who ſhould be firſt, becauſe they are Satan's 
Firſt-born, and ſo deſerve a double Portion of this 
Reproof ) they contend, that the Scriptures are 
written in a mean and low Stile; are in ſome 

Places too Myſterious, in others too Obſcure ; | 
contain many things incredible, many Repetiti- 
ons, and many Contradictions. But theſe Mit- | 
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pture's native Splendor is impaired by its Tranſla- 
Curſes , pronounced againſt ſuch as ſhould pare |} 
from, or add to, any thing contained in that 
Divine Book, were, and are willing, that their | 
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For as thoſe Nations differ leaft in their Exprefli- 


ons, who becauſe of their Commerce or Conti- 
uity , have the moſt frequent Converſe ; fo 


oubrleſs the Jews and we, by this Rule, ſhould |} 
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in Language hold the leaſt Corfeſpondence. Arid 
becauſe there is no pure Fountain of this Tongue 
left, beſides the Bible, ic muſt be hard to undera 
ftand its Expreſſioris, wherein the Tranſlators can 
find little or no Help from the Variety and Col- 
lation of Authors. And ſeeing this Book was 
enn'd indifferently for all Ages, Nations, and 
exes, it was fit that its Stile ſhould have been 
condeſcending: For thoſe who-are tall, can pull 
the Fruit which hangs low ; whereas thoſe who 
are low, cannot pull what perches high. And 
it is very obſervable, that where the Fruit is great- 
eſt arid ripeſt, there the Branch whereon it hangs 
bows loweſt. When God ippeared to Elijah; 
1 Kings 19. there came firſt terrible Wind, there- 
after a great Earthquake, and then Fire; and yet 
God was in rione of theſe, but ſpoke in the ſhrill 
ſmall Voice. His Divine Providence hath ſo.or=- 
der'd it, that our Conviction cannot be afcrib'd 
to the Fard of Eloquence, nor the Slight of Lo- 
gick, but merely to the Truth of what is therein 
repreſented : Our Saviour will, with, Clay and 
Spittle, illuminate out Eyes, as he did thoſe o 
the other blind Man in the Goſpel. And ſuch is 
the Strength of his Divine Arm, tliat he can van- 
quiſh Satan, Misbelief, and 13 with any 
Weapon. And as we think the Sun's Circumfe- 
rence but little, becauſe it is ſituated ſo far above 
us; ſo we conclude theſe Truths and Excellencies 
but mean, becauſe they are plac'd above our frail 
Reach; and will blame the Scriptures, wiien the 
Fault lurks in our ſelves. That greatPhyſician will 
cure us, like an Artiſt, with Simples 4 / for our 
Diſeaſe; and not like 4 Charletan, with perfumed & 


1 gilded Nothings. It is not alway the deſt Metal, 


which carries the moſt pleaſuig preſs; nor dot 
the painted Candle caſt the cleareſt Light. There 


our 
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our/Frailty, appear (like a Staff in the Waters) 
to be crooked, albeit they be ſtraight. Why 4- 


+ Aj 


braham ſhould have kill'd his Son 1/aac, or the 


Maelites have borrowed, and not reſtored the . 


egyptian Ear-rings, ſtaggers not my Belief; for 


theſe belong'd to God, and neither to Abrabam, 
nor the eAgyptians.; and ſo God might have given 
Order to any he pleaſed to receive them: And 
thoſe who obey'd, were no more guilty than ſuch 
are, who by Order from the Maſter, receive 
what he did formerly lend to others. And as to 
its Repetitions, they differ no doubt from one a- 
nother, albeit we (who think all things remo- 
ved, though by a little Diſtance from us, of one 
Shape) judge ill, in judging otherwiſe. And as 
an Excellent Perſon hath well obſerved, God 
hath appointed theſe reiterated Expreflions to be 
As ſo many Witneſſes, to convince Hereticks and 
others, who ſhould call the Meaning, of any one 
Place in Queſtion , or wreſt it by What precedes 
or follows it. | | | 
As to tho: 


CY 


into excrementitious Bile and Humours, may caſt 
ternity- I 2 likewiſe thoſe, who out of an in- 
advertent (and as they think, ſinleſs) 1 
jeſt with theſe Divine Truths; like fooliſh Chil 


them in a Fever, which ſhall never cool to all E- 


phane, Scripture, - yet. they vilify it: And we 
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ray, of the Bible, as of taking of God's 


Name in our Mguths ,; which muſt not only not 
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others, in whom the Wine of God's 
Confolations (by being winded. in the crack d 
Veſſels of their Heads) turns into the tart Vine- | 
gar of prophane Satyrs, I condole their Conditi- | 
on: For that Stomach muſt be very corrupt, 
wherein the beſt of Aliment putrifies moſt ; and 
probably, that indigeſted Milk being converted 
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be done upon Deſign, to blaſſ eme e 
him; bir nan Ade taken on = 7 Nee farms 
and like the Shew-bread, mult be 
we are in Straights. I have been f 9 galley 
this laſt Si my felf ; and therefore, leſt I hop} 
make no Attonement, J have rather reſc ed tr 
pear before the World; in the Duſt and Sac 
cloch of this ſilly Diſcourſe, A Penance real 
to me very great. | 5 
When 1 Conſider, how vatichs' and FORT WY 
ble are the Actions of Men; and that in all theſe 
they need n Inſtructions from above'the 
Poles; I admire why there ate ſo many Paſſages 
in Seriprure, from which our Neceflity may ex- 


o' Aſſiſtance. And therefore leſt 1 ſhould” 


wink, nat in Scripture thefe is any Waſte 'of 
Words, I am ihduced to believe, chat there run 
many hid Allegeries from Geneſt; to Fobn's Rorls- 
tions; herein the Myſtieal Senſe deſerye Hep. 152 
wiſe the Name of God's Word. Migh 

have admired, why” the Story of AM and er 
Baſtard; is there voluminouſly deſcribed; * — 
what the Church or private Devotion was ch. 
cerned therein; if Pau, gal. 4:24; had not di 


covered the Myſtery to 8 By which Things, a- 
nother Thing is meäfit: For theſe Two Mot lers. 


are the Two Teſtaments; the one which is Ager 
of Mount $9444,” which gendereth unto Bondage, 
— I might here relate many Excellent Alſufiofts 
prove thisz but 1 hall ſatisfy/ my ſelf Wick one, 
hich — did rend in one Docter Eberer; "vt 
ob TF. TG. Thai" Caleb aid, 
nds Pole 125 ſath. ſopber and ta teth it, even ez 
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then doubtleſs that productive Faculty was be- 
ſtowed upon them by the Almighty ; and if he 
can make the Creatures produce ſuch ſtrange Ef- 
feats, much more is he able to effectuate them 
himſelf ; as it is more difficult for a great Maſter, | 
to form curious and admirable Characters, when | 
he leads a Scholar's Hand, than when he writes 
them with his own: For ſuch Help may be called, 
reſiſting Aſſiſtanco. I cannot likewiſe but blame 
many of our Preachers, who rather break than 
open Holy Texts; and rather make new Mean- | 
ings, ſuiting with their private Deſigns, than tell 
9 Meaning of the Spirit. Who would not 
have langh'd, to hear a Presbyterian obſerve, 
from the firſt Chapter of Gęneſſi, firſt Verſe, That 
whilſt Moſes. relates awhat God made, he ſpeaks \þ 
nothing of Biſhops; by which it was evident (ſaid | 
Den Qvixor's Chaplain ) that Biſhops were not of | 
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exer will take in (and ſmite, as Moſes did, the 
Rock) the Letter of the Word, ſhall have the 
Viſion which lurks under it, diſcovered, and given 
to him. And God's own Time is the only Mean 
for accompliſhing this: As alſo it is moſt remark- 
able, that City which was called Kirjath-ſepher be- 
fore it was taken in, or, the City of the Letter, was, 
after it was conquered, called Debir, which ſig- 
nifies an Oracle; ſo that the Word, or Letter, is 
no Oracle, till it be once, 3s it were, taken in 
and overcome. Since the reading of which Ser: 
mon, I believe, that one may profit more by an 
Hebrew Lexicon, than by a Thouſand Engliſh Le- 
cures, _ A 00-06 moot mri 

"Thoſe who detract from Scripture, by attribu- 


ting the Production of Miracles to natural Cau- 


ſes, do not much diſparage the Power of God, 
put ( tho? againſt their depraved Intention) cry 


rather up his Omnipotency: For certainly, if 


theſe Miracles were produced by ſecondary caufes, 
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Divine Inſtitution: A Conceit as ridiculous as 


that of a Prieſt, who hearing Maria ſpoken f 


for to ſignify Seas, did brag that he had found the 
Virgin Mary named in the Old Teſtament. Albeit 
I chink Preaching no part of Divine Worſhip, 
hearing being no Adoration; yet, I love to go to 
Church, were it but to ſee a Multitude met toge- . 
ther, to confeſs that there is a God: But when I 
go to hear, I care not whom, knowing that 
Chriſt elected Fiſhermen to preach down Infide- 
lity , when it was in the Ruff of its Pride: and 
that Paul ( the moſt ſignal Trophy of our Chri- 
ſtian Faith) was ſent for Confirmation, not to 
Peter, or James at Feruſalem, but Ananias one of 
the meaneſt amongſt the Diſciples. And ſeeing 
our Salvation, by preaching, is a Miracle ; it is 
ſtill ſo much the greater, by how much weaker 
the Inſtruments are. When the Pulpit was 2 
Mount Sinai, from which the Law was thundered, 
or 2 Mount of Olives, whereon our Saviour's 
Glorious Transformation was to be ſeen, then 
were Sermons to be honoured ; but ſince it is be- 
come a Mount Calvar, whereon our Bleſſed 
viour ſuffers daily by ſcandalous Railings, 
mons are become unſavoury for the moſt part. I 
hate to ſee that Divine Place made either a Bar, 
whereat ſecular Quarrels are with Paſſion plead- 
ed; or a Stage, whereon Revenge is by Satyrs 
ſatisfied ; or a School-chair, from which unintel- 
ligible Queſtions are myſteriouſly debated: But 
amongſt all theſe Innovations introduced by our 
Infant Divines, I hate none more than that of gi- 
ving Reaſons for proving the Doctrine, which be- 
ing Scripture it ſelf, - can be proved by nothing 
that is more certain. As for Inſtance; when the 
Doctrine is, that God loved us freely, how can this 
be proved more convincingly than thus, »y Text 
ſays it? And that is idem * idem, à moſt unlogi- 
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cal Kind of Probation. When T'tHeni go to 
Church, I ſhould love to To 5 titne in Prafc: 
ſes and Prayers; which Fol ey are the only Parts 
of Adoration, fo are the E 4 natural Employ- 
ents of the Church, either Militant or Trium 
ments Yet it' diſpleaſes me to hear dur 
Put iteers feriech and ery, like Bual's Prieſts, 
if od were no nearer them than the viſible Hea⸗ 
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\ Almighty was the firſt and great Taw-giver'; 
and that our Bleſſed Saviour ſtiles himfelf our Ad: 
vocate. And it is an amazing Wonder, thar'we 
are tied only by Ten Laws; whereof 'Seven were' 
enacted 1 for our Advantage and Reſpect, 
more immediately the Security of the Creature, 
than the Honour of the Creator; and are ſuch 
Reſtraints, as Men behoved to have laid upon 
one another 1 which Nature lays upon us all. 
And albeit gh at the Fewiſh Cabala, which 
ſays, that Mes oral Law Was vurltren Two 
Thouſand Years before Moſes, in black at 
che back of a clear burning Fire; yet, 1 - eaninot 
approve Tertullian Wit, who ende 1 to firid 
all theſe Ten in the Prohibition made to Adam. 
There are indeed ſome Sins, which ſcarce a Con- 
ſequence can bring within the Verge of theſe 
Commandments. As for Inſtance, Dake eſs; 
Yet theſe are ſuch as are ſo deſtructive to our Na- 


wh 


ture, that there needs no Law be mad & againft 


them, So chat the Prieſt hit "oy * 


arrive after Seven times Nine FRY h {no\ 
upon 0 i7 cog 


that Sin- deigeonfeſltd,: n M a 
their being drunk ſecond: time: Which TART, 
ms cbnetude; 1Hat-if- Drunkennels-were to be 
under any of theſe Laws, it would falt 
moſt naturally tunden that, TB ſhall yo hill, A 1 
beit tile FOurth Commandment ſeen ger 


ſebins, to be no ways bettered by it; Vet 900 
ſerious Obſervation will diſcover, 
bouting Creatures, as it wWere, ry 
the deb euch Day 99 5 55 

it be, that Nature is by oy 
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mon his own People, and SOR it: is 2 E 
ies e e L 
cy, Puberity „Cc. And for this Reaſon e 
Clans — that the Child born i che Sevenck 

Month,” s ſtronger than that Shes born 1 7 the 

Eighth ; becauſe in the Seventh. it is Come £0 6.7 
Knot, by paſſing whereof, in the 5 i 


a State of Impette@ion : But what the. Myſtery 
of this holy Climacteric is, T refer till we come 
to that Sabbath of Reſt, whereat we, rdinari | 

e 


We may think, that if God Lea 
one and the fame Day of the Week Da 
been appropriated to have been 1 
deſigned each Day by a ſpecial Ter 
comimaniled, that-a Day of ſuch 2 SD 
ſhould have been ſeque ſtrated for Ao and 


chat by deſigning only the Seventh Day, he did 


leave a Liberty to employ any Day of the Seventh 
for thiat Uſe. Vet it x" remarkable, that Moſes 
nor the Fewiſh Church durſt not attempt the 
Ohange of their New-Vears Day; but that the 


Almighty was pleaſed to beſtow a 7e 
ion 
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Rion upon that Alteration: For, Exod. 12. 2. He 
commands, That the Month wherein the 1/r4elites . 


came from Egypt, ſhould be by them reputed the 
firſt Month of their Year. Wherefore ſeeing 
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argued, that ſeeing all the Laws of the Second 
Table were enacted for, and reſpect ultimately, 
the Advantage of Man, that where Man is not 
wronged, there the Law cannot be broke. And 

thus, if a married Man ſhould have Liberty from 
his Wife to take another Woman, this could be 
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no more-reputed Adultery, than it could be re- 
puted Theft to take what belongs to our Neigh- 
bour, himſelf conſenting; and that for this Cauſe, 
Facobs begetting Children with his Wife's Maids, 
is not in Scripture reproved as Adultery, becauſe 
they were given to him by her ſelf, for that Effect; 


put ſeeing the Practice of all the World con- 


demns this Concluſion; far be it from me to ex- 
foeing our Bodies are the Temples, of the Hol: 
Ghoſt, we can no more beſtow them upon fu 


Uſes, chan a Church-Warden can give the Uſe 


of the Church to Taverners, 7 
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Al beit the Judicial Law ( which may be juſt- 
11 ly called the Judicious Law) is commonly 


reputed to be but the Municipal Law of the Fews; 


yet ſeeing it was delivered, in almoſt one Con- 
text, with that Law which was thunder d from 


Mount Sinai with ſo much Pomp, and is ingroſs e 
in the Bogks of Holy Truth, and ſeems nearlier 


related to Reaſon, than any other Law; I admire, 
why it ſhould not be religiouſſy obſerved by all 


Nations: Eſpecially ſeeing, as it is the exacteſt 
Picture of Juſtice that ever was drawn; ſo it hath 


this of a Picture in it, that it ſeems to look direct- 


Iy upon all who behold it ; albeit they be placed 
(amongſt themſelves.) in directly oppoſite Situ- 
ations and Stances. Thus this Law ſuits even 
with contrary Tempers, and the unequal Com- 
plexions of all Nations. I know that the Cere- 


monial Law is likewiſe inſerted amongſt the other 


holy 


ceo i „4 „„ 
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. holy Canons, and yet binds not us who live under 
the Juriſdiction of the Goſpelt But the Reaſon il. 
of this ſeems to be, becauſe theſe did immediate- 
ly concern the Fewiſh Church, and were conver- 
fant about theſe holy things. And ſo ſeeing the 
Old Teſtament is a Deſeription of their Hierar- 
chy; and of God's way of working in thoſe times, 
I wonder not to ſee the Ceremonies amidſt other 
ſacred Truths, and yet not obſerved, ſeeing the 
are expreſly abrogated. Bur if the Judicial Law, 
which reſpected not the Hierarchy of that Church, 
was obligatory only whilſt the Fewiſh'State Was 
in Being; I admire-why the Spirit of God took 
ſo much Pains, firſt to pen it, and then to deliver 
it, To Canon-like, to Poſterity. And fince it is 
a Principle in Law and Reafon, that Laws muſt 
ſill ſtand in Vigor till they be expreſly abrogated, 


| and muſt not be derogated-from by Conſequences 
or Preſumptions; I admire why this Law, which 


| | God hath enervated by no expreſs Text, ſhould 
be how look'd upon as Statutes no wiſe A-la-wade. 
It is true, that our 'Sxviour, when the Woman, 
convicted of Adultery, was brought to him, did 
not, according to that Law, profiounce the Sen- 
} tence of Death againſt her; hence ſome think, 
| that Churchmen following their Maſter's Exam- | 
ple, ſhoald not give their Suffrages in criminal 
Caſes, and have only Iv UH, à bloodleſs 
3 Juriſdiction; for they are appointed to be Nurſes, 
tot Chyrurgions. But it is às true, that our Sa- 
L viour profeſſed in all the Truct of his Life, that 
1 He came not to be a Judge in Things Temporal; 
I and his Deſign in that place, was only to convinc 
them of their own Sins, and nor'to abſolve her, 
Hor to abrogate the Law: And therefore he deſi- 
oY red him who was freeſt from Sin, to caſt the firſt 
1 Stone at her. And whereas it is conjectured, 
that thoſe Words which our Saviour ſtoop d down 
11011 : | to | 
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to write in the Clay, immediately thereafter was 
an Abrogation b of that Law; this is Geomancy 
more wild than any Leſſon, which is alledged to 
have been read in the Myſterious Face of Hea- 
ven, and ſhould never be taught but in a Rabby's 
Cabalaſtick Gown. And whereas it is alledged, 
that there are many Precepts in that Corps Turi, 
which reſpects only the Humour of the Fewr, 1 
admire why that can be urged; for certainly 
Theft, Murder, and thoſe other Crimes puniſhed 
there, are the ſame Crimes which reign amongſt 
us; and ſo, why. not puniſhable after that ſame 
Manner? Neither are the Humours of theſe: Fews 
more different from ours, than was the Genius of 
the Romans ; and yet few or no Nations refuſe to 
caſt their modern Laws in that antique Mold. 
And it is very probable, that as God did in the 
Moral Law, teach Man how to be juſt in his own 
Actions; ſo he would likewiſe inſttuct him by a 
Others. K | Fr inis 
What can perpetuate a Law more, than that 
the Authority whereby it is enacted, ſhould te 
obligatory in all Ages2 and the Reaſon whereon 
it is founded ſhould. be Eternal? And in what 
Laws do theſe two Qualities appear more, or ſo 


much, as in the Judicial Laws of the Fews, where 


the Eternal Lawgiver was Legiſlator; and the 


Occaſion productive of them, ſeemed rational 


( and neceflary ) to his infallible Omaiſcience? 
And if in any of theſe Statutes our purblind Judg- 


ments cannot ſee a prefent Conveniency, we 
ſhould rather impute that to our Qn Simplicity, 
than charge it as a Guilt upon his Divine Statutes. 


And are there not many Municipal Lawis in each 
Country, which have no Hedge about them to 
keep them untrampled upon by wanton and too 

curious Wits? But that Excellent Max im, Ommi- 
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um que fecerunt Majores noſtri, non eſt reddenda ratio; 
weque certa ſunt, incerta redderentur; a Reaſon muſt 
not be rendred for all that our Anceſtors have 
enacted, left what is now certain, becothe then 
uncertain. Albeit a Law enacted only by Human 
Authority, ſeem unreaſonable or inconvenient ; 


Vet it retains its Vigor till it be abrogated by the 


fame, or an higher Authority, than that where- 


by it was firſt ftatuted; and the Law ſays, That 


nibil eſt tam naturale quam iunumyuodque eodem modo 
diſſolvi quo colligatum eſt, And ſeeing the Moral 
and Judicial Laws are twiſted ſo together, and are 
oft incorporated in one Statute, as Lev. 20. 10. 
Deut. 22. 22. where Adultery is forbidden, and 
the Adulterer is to die the Death; how can we 
think the one half of this Law obligatory for e- 
ver, and yet neglect its other half, wherein the 
Puniſhment is ſpecified, and which appears to 
have been the Scope of the Divine Lawgiver? 
For the World needed not ſo much to have been 


acquainted , that Adultery was a Sin, as that Sin 


deſerved Death; and if we allow our capricious 
Humour the Liberty to reject what we think in- 


convenient, we may at laſt arrive at that Pitch of 


Licentiouſneſs, as to abrogate by our Practice, 

whatever chocks our preſent Humour. | 
There are many things much miſtaken in that 

Law, which makes the Diſſonancy betwixt it and 


our Law, appear fo much the greater. As for 
Inſtance; it is concluded, that by that Law, no 
Theft was puniſhable by Death ; whereof this is 


given as a Reaſon, becauſe there is no Proportion 
betwixt the Goods and Life; and that all that a 


Man hath, he will give for his Life: Whereas 


this Argument would prove, that no Guilt ; but 


- 


- 
* 


Murder, ſhould be puniſhed with Death; ànd fo 
this Dart rather flees over, than hits the Mark at 
which it is level'd. And if this Argument con- 


cluded; 
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cluded, why ſhould Adultery have been puniſhed 
with Death by that Law, ſeeing there ſeems no 
Proportion betwixt that Guilt and Death? For 
if vita & fama be in Law equiparat, by that ſame 
Law, peeunia eſt alter ſangus. But if there be no 
Proportion betwixt Goods and Life, and if the 
Puniſhment of Theft, when it's aggrag'd to its 


| ran Height, cannot in their Opinion reach 


o far as to be 3 why was it, that by that 
Law, Nocturnal Thieves might have been killed 
by thoſe who found them? Exod. 22. 2. For it 
appears againſt Reaſon, that more ſhould be per- 
mitted to a private and paſſionate Party, than to a 
diſintereſted Judge. And it is clear by 2 Sam. 12. f. 


Theft was in ſome Caſes capital: For there Da- 


vid vows, that he who took his Neighbour's one 
Sheep, and ſpared his own many, ſhould ſurely 
die; which being ſpoke by a juſt King to an Ex- 
cellent Prophet, and not reproved, muſt not be 
thought a flaſh of Paſſion, but a well-founded 
Sentence. Were not likewiſe Two Thieves cru- 
cified by the Fews, at the ſame time with our ever- 
Glorious Saviour? Which muſt not be thought 
a Romiſh Execution, ſeeing the Law of the Ro- 
mans allowed no ſuch Puniſhment for Theft. I 
judge therefore the Reaſon why Murder and A- 


dultery were ee with Death, rather than 


all Thefts, to have been, becauſe Theft may be 


repaired by Reſtitution, but Murder and Adultery 


cannot. And albeit the Judicial Law commands 


Reſtitution only in the Theft of an Ox or Sheep, 
(things of ſmall Moment, and which may be 
ſtollen to ſatisfy rather Hunger than Luſt); yet 
I ſee no Limits ſet to Judges, commanding them 
not to inflict a capital Puniſhment in extraordina- 


ry Caſes: For certainly he who ſteals, may, for 


ought he himſelf knows, be about the committing 
of Murder, ſeeing to ſteal what ſhould aliment 


any 
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any poor one, is, in Effect, the ſame thing 28 to 
murder him. It is much controverted, if this 
Law prohibits Self- murder; and I think it doch: 
For we are commanded to love our Neighbour as 
our ſelf ; and ſo ſince we are commanded not tp 
kill our Neighbour, that ſame Law muſt likewiſe 
forbid our killing of our ſelves, But the Reaſon 
probably, why no expreſs Text did forbid: that 
Sin, was, becauſe the Spirit of God knew that 
the Natural Averſion we have againſt Death, 
would in this do more than ſupply 2 Law ;-and 
that thoſe who would be fo deſperate, as to neg- 
te& the one, would never be ſo pious, as to obey 
the other. Or elſe God hath been unwilling; by 
making ſuch a Law, to intimate to the World, 
that ſuch a Sin might be committed. Let it 
ſeems ſtrange, that many are in Scripture related, 
as Saul, and others, to have killed themſelves, a- 
gainſt whom no Check ſtands. regiſtred in holy 
Records. But I ſtop here, intending to beſtow 
a whole Tract upon the Judicial Law, a Task 
hitherto too much neglecteeet . 
The Second Mirror, wherein God Almighty 
is to be ſeen, is that of his Creatures: And in 
that a Virtuoſo may contemplate his infinite 
Power, as in the other he may ſee his admirable 
Juſtice. It is very obſervable, that when God, 
or his Prophets, would prove his Greatneſs; the 
Sun, Orion, and the Leviathan, are made uſe of 
as Arguments. And when the Spirit of God 
deſcribes the inimitable Knowledge of Salomon, 
beſtowed upon him by God; as an extraordinary 
Mark of his Favour, he fays not, that he under- 
ſtood the Quirks of Philoſophy, or Notions of 
Divinity; but it is ſaid, that he knew all from 
the Cedar of Lelauon, to the Hyſſop that grows 


„r eee. 


upon che Wall. And in Earneſt it is ſtrahge, 
chat when Man comes into the Gallery ef this | 
9 | | | | World F) j | 
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World, he ſhould take ſuch Pleaſyre in gaz! 
upon theſe ill: drawn Fictions, which have on 
aſt the Pencil bf- Human Wit, and ſhould not fi 
is Admiration upon thoſe glorious Creatures, 
which are the Works of chic great Maſter; in fra- 
7 Te God i he — to be ſaid to have 
pent Six Days, "a the end, that Man might 2 
mire the Effects of ſo much Pains; w whores 


Omnipotency, might, with one fiat, a es 9 


mond them all to appear, appareil 


geous Dreſſes which now adorns rake _ 
15 as ſtrange, .. that Man having t 8 0 | 
lume of the Creation to revolve, wherein i is lug 
an infinite Number of curious e ro feaſt 
his Eyes, with C 01. 
Knowledge; he ſhould no Fang co ea 
much Oyl and Sweat, 
materia prima, potentia * 
unintelligible Traſh, whi 
but envenomed Duſt euriguff 202 1 A 
becauſe the Groſs of Manki gro 
not to underſtand God's Gr SO oy dex 10 
Ideas which Inſtinct pred 
to reach that ſenſual Cr 
3 of Senſe, de == 5 | upon. 
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lay in the Hand of this great Potter; but it were 
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Without Deſign, ſo it doth nethit 
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: Alte" that ſuch Philoſophers us 0 had 
4 their Faces. waſtrd at the Font, can allow of 
Monſters, and define them to de tlie Preter- intel. 
tional Works of Nature, wherein Nature miſe d 
of 'her Deſign; and was not able to effectuare 

What ſhe intended: For if Na and Providence 
mify the fame thing in che Dictionary of Chri- 
nity, ir were Blaſphemy to MHfnik, that Provi- 
te could not be able to 1 What it once 
Yefigned,” All che Creatures are indegd, but as 


Impious to think, that his Art can be miſtaken 5 in 
any Veſta: Wherefore I am apter to be- 
chat all thele Creatures which the School: 
„ af father the Intentiefis than Ex- 
rors of Nature; And that as Nature doth nothing 
$withone Suc- 
ces. And thus I rather admire Nature in cheſe, 
her cur jety, chan upbraid her with 
nſufficiency and eat - Neither term I ah 
padre Air or Womam, acrding eb the 
Pr ncy of thar Sex whichiþted6mines i init; 
o more than Think? that the Pallet; len he 
hath delineated curiouſly an exact Mermaid; x- 
ſolved to draw either a Woman or a Fiſh, and not 
one diſtin Creature piec'd up of both. And 
doubtleſs this Error did at firſt proceed from Man's 
ny; who concluded, that every Frame which 
ppl K ered not that Idea which reſides in him, was 
the. Effdcr of Chance, and not of Nature; as if Na- 


ture had been * to leave i in the Bibliotheque 
of 
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of his Head, the Originab of all fach Pieces u. 
was co paſs its Press. 

- | 8 Seeing God in his Survey of he Creation; cab 
led all that he had made Good, Secauſe they were 


0 

J uſeful, I conchude,thar thoſe are the beſt, which are 
44 che moſt aſeful. And albeieT condemn Proflign- 
of lic of Ignorance, in preferring u Diambnd td 
n. Oapon or Sheep; vt dd Ino 28 
21 WM Vaniry; as-ſhine: with theſe fph io. Creatures: 
e For fince God made e hich he did not 


deſtinate for ſom Uſe; and ſee oft of theſe 


ſerve ſor no Me elſe, doubeleſs 


thoſe:gaudy!! ds; which Men creates tb 
themſelves, as if ſomething "mg era wanting 
after the Creation was fmiſhen rein Man 
could ſupphy God, and Art. Nitars: The be- 
ſtowing of dif Hundred Pouds upon a Thlip,' or 


Rants of '/Euxury ; but ate . - 
by the Almighty, for revytinjig/to por 
that Money, which Oppfenen di 
unjuſtly feret fon ther W. a 
Inctalte of Nature's Ms 
us, chat fome; if not moſt, d ot 
a dT: 
or ſupp ying, eceſſity; an 
rience daily confutes; 5 thoſe 
ola loathe 1 b uni 


ere their OW] 8 
pr Gor k: 1 05 is moſt obſerva 
VV 
Seen 
Cee 
choſe Teo other would be but a8 Nod 
lac; r' as Muffek to the Deaf. 
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Mountains ſettled; by the Scope of which Text 
it is clear, that the Heavens, Hills, and the reſt 
of the Creation, are ſaid to bear one Date. It 
is then more probable, that God foreſteing that 


and travelleth in Pain, as the Apoſtle. tells a5, 
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that albeit all the Fiſhes of the Sea were formed. 
by one Word, all the Beaſts of the Field by ons 
Aa, &. Yet God was pleaſed to beſtow Two up- 
on the Creation of Man; by the firſt, his Body 
was created out of the Duſt, and thereafter was 
tion is only made of all other Creations; Near 
Hiſtory of Man's Creation is twice repeated, 
once Gen. 1. 27, and again 2. 3. And leſt that 
foreſeen Deformity, wherewith he was to be be- 
ſmeared after his Fall ſhould make it be queſtio- 
ned, that at his firſt Creation he had receiv'd the 
Inpreſſa of God's Image, this is oft repeated. For 
in the 26. v. Gen. 1. it is ſaid, Let as make Man in 
our Image; and then again, and after our Likeneſs. 
And in the 27th v. So God created man in his own 
image; and again immediately thereafter, in the 
image of God created he him. Yet I am confident, 
that this Image is ſo bedaled in the Mire of Sin, 
and ſo ſhatter'd by its firſt Fall, and this Dons 
| | preſs 
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th ſo worn out by eur old yicig 
NY is Genealo had not been ſo of 
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ſceing nothing is roomed in our Judgment” and 
Appeehenion. but what firſt entred by the Wicket 
ol 


* Senſe, it, is almoſt impoſſible for Man to con- 
ceive the Idea of any thing bur veſted with ſome 
Shape ,, as each Man's private Reflections wil 
abundantly convince hin. 

As the boundleſs Ocean keeps and thews its 
well-drawn Images, whilſt it flands quiet, with 
a Face poliſh'd like a Cryſtal Cake, but loſes them 
immediately, how ſoon its proud Waves begin es 

ſwell and enrage, to ſpit its mo Foam in the 5 
Face of the angry Heavens; fo whilſt a Stoiewl - 
Repoſe, ſmgoths'6ur E 


Indolency, and Chriſtian Repoſe, ſmoc 
reſtleſs Spirits, it is only then chat che Soul bf 
— 22 Vn £20 2:7 1209 
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Man can be ſaid to retain that Glorious Image of 
God Almighty, with which it was impreſſed at 
itz created Nativit . But when the Waves of 
Choler begin tp roar, or the Winds of Vanity to 
blow, then that Glorious Image is no more to be 


diſcerned in him, than the Shadows and Repre- 


ſentations of In looking Objects are to be ſeen 
3nd diſcerned in the diſquieting Boſom of the 
troubled Waters, e e e 


8 TIN" 1 6 , 1 K 
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CHAP. XII. 
f the Immortality of the Soul. | 


T HE Stings of a Natural Conſcience, which 
according to each Man's Actings, create to 
him either Agues of Fear, or Paradiſes of Joy, 
do, by theſe omniating Preſages, convince us of 
the Immortality of the Soul: And ſeeing we ſee 
its Predictions both in Dreams, in Damps of Me- 
lancholy, and ſuch like Enthuſiaſtick Fits, fol- 
lowed by ſuitable Events; why may we not like 
wiſe believe its Predictions, as to its own Immor- 
tality; it being the Prudence, of 2 Virtuoſo to lay 
hold of exery Mean, which may allay the Rage 
of his Hereditary Misfortunes? And to what end 
would the Soul of Man receive ſuch Impreſſions 
of Fear and Hope, if by jts Mortality it were 
not to be ſtated in a Condition, wherein its Fears 
and Hopes were to have ſuitable Rewards or Pu- 
niſhments? Moreover, ſeeingGoꝗ is juſt, he will pu- 


niſn and reward; and therefore, ſeeing he puniſhes 


and rewards not Men according to their Merits or 
Demerits here, there muſt be doubtleſs a future 


State wherein that is to be expected. But that 


Which convinces my Private) udgment moſt kr 
OR e „ this 


Man's ſhortLife 
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this Truth, is; that the nobleſt Souls; and the 


Tharpeſt-ſighted, do, of all others, moff deſire the 
State of Separation, and have the weakeſt Attaches 
to this Life; which muſt doubtleſs proceed from 
an Aſſurance of 'Immortality, and that it hath, 
from the Piſgab of its Contemplation, got a View 
of the Spiritual Canaan. For ſeeing the brutiſheſt 
of Creatures abhors Annihilation, as the moſt 
averſable Ill in Nature, doubtleſs the Soul of 
Man which is the moſt Divine of all Creatures, 
would never appete this Separation, if by it it 
were to be extinct, and to be no more. And how 
abſurd were it to believe, that Man's Soul ſhould 
be made after God's Image, and yet conclude it 
mortal, a Quality repugnant to any thing that's 
Divine? As alſo, how can the Soul be thought to 
periſh with the Body, ſeeing theſe Accidents 
which deftroy the Body, cannot reach it? How 
can the Heat of a Fever burn, or Rheums drown, 
that which is not Corporeal, and cannot be 
touched? And ſeeing Man's leaſt Peccadilio 
againft God Almighty, is againſt one Who is. in- 
finite, were it not abſurd to think, that it could 
be proportionally puniſhed in the ſwift Glaſs of 
than which nothing is more fi- 
nite, or ſooner finiſhed. 15 05 chin ww 
As the Soul is God's Image, ſo its Products are 
the Images of his admirable Operations. Do 
not Mathematiciàns create Eagles, Doves, and 


” 


ſuch like Automata's? And ſpring: not Flowers 
from the Chymiſts Glaſſes? And thus Art, which 


is Man's Offspring, doth ape Nature, which is 
the Workmanſhip of the Almighty: And there- 
fore ſeeing the Soul can, with one Thought, 

raſp both the Poles, can dart out its Conceits as 
ar as the fartheſt Borders of the imaginary Spa- 
ces, create Worlds, and order, ànd diſorder all 


that is in this which is already created; it ſtrange 
1 ; ON 4 S TE „% 4 co 
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to think it to be Either Corporeal or Mortal; Forif 
it were Corporeal and a Maſs of Blood, its Acting 
would be lent and dull; neither could W 
ſo nimble and winged, as are theſe of our agileSpi- 
rits. It were impoſſible fer qur narrow Heads, 
to itin all theſe innumerable Idea ( which. are 
now in them) if theſe were all corporeal; and 
if theſe be not Corporeal, that which produces 
them muſt be doubtleſs Incorporeal, ſeeing ſimi, 

generatur a ini; and dull Fleſh and Blood 
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never produce ſuch Spiritual Emanations. 
As the Soul is God's Image, ſo in this it reſe 


4 of 
M- 


2 
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dles him very much, that We can know no 
of its Nature without its own' Aſſiſtance: Like à 
Dark Lanthorn, or a Spy, it difegvers every thing 
to us, except it ſelf. And becauſe it refuſes, us 
the Light of its Candle, whilſt we are in the 
Re: ſearches of its Nature are Gropings in _ 
Dark; and ſo ofttĩimes vain, if not ridiculous. A. 
witewna, A verroes, 6 of that Arg- 
bin Tribe, admiring its prodigious Effects, did 
attribute our Spiritual Motions to aſſiſting Angels; 
Y 2s if ſuch admirable Notions could not be-fathe- 
red upon leſs Sublime Cauſes: Which Cardan like- 
wiſe thinks, do offer their Aſſiſtance and Light 
to ſenſſtive Creatures, but that the Churliſhneſs 
of their Matter will not ſuffer them to entertain 
ſuch pure Eradiations. This diſparages ſo much 
Humanity, making Man only a Statue, that it 
ere againſt the Soul's Intereſt to admit of. any 
ſuch Idea: For as it tends more to the. Artiſt's 
Praiſe, to cauſe his Products move from hid and 
internal Springs, than from extrinſick Cauſes; as 
we ſee in Watches, and ſuch like: So it is morę 
| wed rear? of that great Artiſt, + and more 
uitable to the Being and Nature of his Creatures, 
that all its Operations flow from it ſelf, than 
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Angels could only be charged with. The Plates, 
nics alledged, that all Souls exiſted; before their 
Incarceration in pode. in which State of Pre, 
exiſtence, they were doted with all theſe Spiritu- 

Endowments, which ſhall attend them in the 
State of Se e and that at their firſt Alli- 


ance with Bodies, their natiye Knowledge was 
clouded, ie h tb the putting off | Know- 

ledge for a time, till by a. Reminiſcentia, their Intel» 
lectuals revived, as by à Reſurrection, And Origen 
added, that theſe Souls were, according to their 
Eſcapes committed in the State of . —— Primi- 
tive Separation, yoaked with better or worſe. Bo- 
dies; RF. Shift taken, in all N by him 
cvite the Apprehenſion of God's being unjuſt, 
for . infuſing innocent; Souls. 2 0 Bodies whi 


inevitable Snares, at laſt 8 Fa 45 
leaſt their Infuſio on was the im Nach 
who were not guilty :. A. Dieu 
much ſuch as maintain, that the Soul is not ex 17 
luce. What the Hazard of this Opinion 15 5 
my Twilight is not able to diſcover. .... - 
2 be, that the Stoicłs miſtake in a making ce 
4 Men to be but Parcel: 

ey niverſal Anima. Mundi (55 wbt which Fe. 
doubtleſs meant God 1 was occaſioned by, 
a Miſtake of that Text, that God, breathed: into. 
man's noſtrils, the breath of Life ; concluding, that 
25 1 is a part of the Body which breathed 

ſo the Soul behoved to be a part of that Divine 
Eee From which by a Second Conſequence, 


1 they coogluded, that the Soul being a pare of char 


Divine 
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Divine Being, could not ſuffer nor undergo any 


Torments ; as is afferted by Seneca, Epiſt, 29. Ci- 
cero, Tuſc. F. and defended by their Succeſſors, 
thoſe primitive Herericks, the Gnofticks, Maniches, 
and Priſcillianiſts, But this Baſtard is not worth 
the foſtering, being an Opinion that God hath 
Parts, and Man real Divinity; and is doubtleſs a 

falſe and flattering Teſtimony given by the Soul 
to it ſelf. For ſeeing the Soul is, by Divine O- 
racles, told us to be made after God's Image, it 
can be no more called a part of God, than the 


Picture ſhould be reputed a part of the Painter. 


, Ariſtotle, like the Devil (who becauſe he 


knows not what to anſwer, anſwers eyen in En- 


vines) tells us, That Anima is ern ve, 2 Term 

xed to exerciſe the empty Brains of curious Pe- 
dants, and apter to beger, than explicate Piffi- 
culties. Neither believe J. that his Three Souls, 
which he lodges in Man, to wit, the Rational, 
Senſitive and Vegetative, do differ more amongſt 
themſelves, than the Will, Underſtanding and 
Fancy differ from the Two laſt: So that his A- 
rithmetick might have beſtowed Five Souls upon 
Man, as well as Three. But ſeeing he, and ma- 
ny of his Diſciples, believe theſe to be Three, 
and yet theſe Three to be bur One; I admire why 
they ſhould be ſo nice, as not to believe that pi- 


ous Myſtery of the Holy Trinity: Whereof in 


my Opinion, his Trinity of the Soul is as appo- 
ſite an Emblem, as was the Conceit of a ſimple 
Clown,who being ask'd, how he could apprehend 


the Three Glorious Perſons to be but one? did 


fold his Garment in three Pleats, and thereafter 
araw ent alenre inone Hoh oO oO ITO FR 

As the Heraldry of our Reaſon cannot blazon 
the Soul's Impreſſa ; ſo can it not help us to line 
out its Deſcent: And ſuch would appear to be 
the Excellency of that noble Creature, that Hea- 
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ven and Earth ſeem to contend the 'which ſſrall 
be the Place of its Nativity. Divines (who are 
obliged to contend for Heaven, becauſe they are 
its more immediate Penſioners) will have it to 
be created and infuſed; whereas Philoſophers 
(ambitious to have ſo noble a Compatriot, and 
willing to gratify Nature, which aliments their 
ſublime Meditations) contend that it is eæ traduce, 
and is in Generation the Bodies other Twin. 
And albeit it would appear from Scripture, that 
God: accompliſh'd the Creation the firſt Seven 
Days, and that Nature did then paſs Child- bear- 
ings: yet that in my Judgment, muſt be meant of 
the Creation of whole Species, and not of Þrdividu- 


Alt: And to preſs the Soul's not Traduction, 1 


ſhall lend only one Argument, not becauſe it is 
the beſt, but becauſe it is my own... We ſee, that 
therd where the Soul is confeſs'd to be ex traduce, 
a9:;iniBrutes and Vegetative Creatures, that Na- 
ture, as it were with a Pencil, copies the Young 


from off the Old. The young Lions are ſtill as 


rapacidus and roaring, as were their Syres from 
'whoſeLoins they deſcended: And the Roſe being 
pos d up by the falt Nitre which makes it Vege+- 
tative, ſpreads the ſame Leaves, and appears with 
the ſame Bluſhes or Paleneſs that beaitiſied its 
Eye: pleaſing Predeceſſors. The Reaſon of which 
continual Aflimulacion, proceeds from the Sced's 


having in its Boſom all the Qualities and Shapes, 


Which/ appear thereafter in its pag Products, 
-wheredf-they were but a Map or luden. Whereas 
Man teſembles never, at leaſt not oft, :thoſerwhd 
ar called his Parents? The vitious and tall Pa- 
ther having oft low, but virtuous Children 


which ſhows, that the Soul of Man is nt derived 


by Genetation, and that the Soul beſtowed upon 


the Sons Body, is moſt different and aſymbolic 


f to that Which lodged 2m the | Father. And this 


1 
A ä 


may 
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miglit and Prophecy, as is betwixt the two States 
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may be farther confirmed by that Excellent Paſ- 
ſage, Prov. 20. 27. where it is ſaid, That the an- 
derſtanding of man is tbe candle of the Lord. Our 
Soul is God's Image, and none can draw that I- 
mage but himſelf; we are the Stamp of his Divine 
Nature, and ſo can only be formed by himſelf, 
who is che glorious Sell. 
From this Divine Principle, that Man's Soul is 
made after God's Image, I am almoſt induced to 
believe, that Prophecy is no nliraculous Gift be- 
ſtowed upon the Soul at extraordinary Occaſions 
only, but is a Natural (though the higheſt} Per- 
fection of dur Human Nature: For if it be natu- 
ral for the: Stamp, to have impreſs'd upon it. all 
the Traits tfiat dwell upon the Face of the Seal; 
then it muſt be natural to the Soul, which is God's 


Impreſſa, to have a Faculty of foreſeeing; ſince 


that is one of God's Excellencies. Albeit Lcow- 
feſs, that that Stamp is here infinitely be-dimm'd 


and worn off; as alſo we know by Experience, 


that Men upon a Deathebed, when the Soul be- 
gins (being detached by Sickneſs from the Bo- 
dy's Slavery) to act like it ſelf; do foreſee and 
foretel many remote and iniprobable Events: And 
for the ſame Reaſon, I do think Predictions by 
Dreams, not to be extraordinary Revelations, 
but rather the Products natural of a Rational 
Soul. And if ſagacious Men can be ſo 

fighted in this State of Glimmering, as to foreſer 
many Events which fallout; why may ve. not 
fay, That Man, if he were rehabilitated im the 
former State of pure Nature, might, wirhout any 
extraordinary Aſſiſtance, foreſes and propheſy? 
For there is not ſuch a Diſtatice betwixt that Pore- 


of Inne 7 and Corruption; according tꝰ the 
received Notions which Men have ſettled to 
tlemſelves of that primitive State of Innecenc. 

— From 
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From the ſame Principle may it likewiſe be 
deduced, that l Ræaſon ca ot but be an 
Excellent Mean for knowing, as far as is poſſible, 
the Glorious of God Almighty. He hath 
doubtleſs lighted this Candle, that We might by 
it ſee himſelf: And how can we better — the 
Seal, than by lobking upon its Inpreſſion. 
if Reli ion and its Myſteries canmot be 77 * 
hended by Reaſon, IL eonfeſs it is e Jes 
hear ſuch 5 4 
men; in Matters of Religion. And be 2 
and Reaſon be lock d upon as 10 4 
whereof the Younger only hach th Bielng, 48 
are by Divines placed at the two r 
of the Diameter: yet upon a ſuperſicial Enquit 
it would appear, by the Laws of his Country, 
that Faith is but fübliwated Reaſon, Icalcined þy 
that Divine Chymical Fire of Baptiſm; 572 
the Soul of Man hath lurking in ic, all tho 
tues and Faculties * we call ne bs 
ſuch as Faith, Hope and Repentance? For glis Dewnyg - 
would not have prayed, Enlighten, Lord, my ces, 
that I may (ee: the wontert of thy lam; hut rather, 
Ford, 4 nt tyes upon me. Neither could the 
opening of Hidia Heart have been ſufficient for 
her Converſion, if: theſe: pre · exiſting 7 
had not been treaſur d up there formerly: So chat 


it would appear; that theſe Holy Flames lurk 1 
9 until God, 


der the Afhes of Gorruption, Fd 
Breutk of his Spirit Land that Wind which, þ 
'eth where it liſteth) ſweep chem off. And 8 5 
God having once made Man perfect in ch f 
Cyeation, doth not, in his Regeneration, ſuper. 
addtuny new Faculty (for elſe the Soul had not at 
firſti been perfect: but only. demenet all N 
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e Faith and Reaſon. 
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1 Am always aſhamed, when I hear Reaſon called 
1 the Step-mother of Faith, and proclaimed 
Rebel againſt God Almighty, and ſuch declared 
Traitors as dare harbour it, or appear in its De- 
Fence. Theſe are ſuch Fools as they who break 
their Proſpects, becauſe they bring not home to 
their Sight the remoteſt Objects; and are as un- 
juſt as Jacob had been, if he had divorced from 
Leah, becauſe ſhe was tender- eyed: Whereas we 
ſhould not put out the Eyes of our Underſtanding, 
but ſhould beg from God the Eye-ſilve of his Spir 
rit for their Illumination. Nor ſhould we daſh 
the Proſpect of our Reaſon agaihſt the rocky 
Walls of Deſpair ; but ſhould rather waſh- its 
_ Glaſſes with the Tears of unfeigned Repen- 
- Ever ſince Faith and Reaſon have been by Di- 
vines ſet by the Ears, the brutiſh Multitude con- 
clude; thoſe who are moſt reaſonable, to be leaſt 
religious ; and the greateſt Spirits, to be the leaſt 
Spiritual: A Conceit moſt inconſiſtent with that 
divine Parable, wherein thoſe who received the 
many Talents, improved them to the beſt: Ad- 
vantage; / whilſt he who had but one, laid it up 
in a Napkin, And it is moſt: itnprobable, that 
God would chuſe tow Shrubs, and not tall Ce- 
dars, for the building of his Glorious Temple. 
And it is remarkable, that God in the Old Law, 
refuſed to accept the Firſt-born of an Aſs in Sa- 
crifice, but not of any other. Creature. And 
ſome who were content to be called Atheiſts, pro- 
viding they were thought Wits, did take Advan- 
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rage in this of the Rabbles Ignorance, arid autho- 
rized by their deviliſh Invention, what was at firft 


i but a Miſtake: And this unriddles to us that My- 


T. . . CS 


ſtery, Why the greateſt Wits are moſt frequently 
the greateſt Atheiſts. " | 
When I conſider, how the Angels, who have 
no Bodies, ſinned before Man ; and that Brutes, 
who are all Body, ſin not at all, but follow the 
pure Dictates of Nature; I am induced to believe, 
that the Body 1s rather injuſtly blamed for being, 
than that really it is, the Occaſion of Sin; and 
probably the witty Soul hath in this cunningly 
laid over upon its Fellow, that wherewith it ſelf 
is only to be charged. What Influence can Fleſh 
or Blood have upon that which is immaterial? No 
more ſure than the Caſe hath upon the Watch, or 
the Heavens upon its burgeſſing Angels? And ſee 
we not, that when the Soul hath bid the Body 
adieu, it remains a Carcaſs fit nor able for nothing? 
] believe, that the Body being a Clog to it, may 
flow its Purſuit after Objects, and that it may oc- 
caſion indirectly ſome Sins of Omiſſion: For we 
ſee palpably, that eating and drinking dulls our 
Devotions; but I can never underſtand; how ſuch 
dumb Orators, as Fleſh and Blood, can perſuade. 
the Soul to commit the leaſt: Sin. And thus, al- 
beit our Saviour ſays, that fleſh and blood did not 
teach Peter to give him hi true Epithets; neither indeed 
could it: yet our Saviour imputes not any actual 
Sin to theſe pithleſs Cauſes. And ſeeing our firſt 
Sin hath occaſioned all our After-finning, certain 
ly that which occaſioned our firſt Sin was the 
main Source of ſinning; and this was doubtleſs 
the Soul: For our firſt Sin being an immoderate 
Deſire of Knowledge, was the Effect and Product 
of our Spirit, becauſe it was a Spiritual Sin; 
whereas had it been Gluttony, Luft, ot ſuch like, 
which ſeems Corporeal, = Body had been more 
| to 


| 7 O 


to have been blamed for it. And in this Con- 
teſt, I am of Opinion, that the Soul wins the 
Cauſe, becauſe it is the beſt Orato . 


* 


— * * 


J 5c 
| Of the Fall of Angels, and what their Sin was. 


H A T was the Occaſion of the firſt Ill is 
much debated (and moſt: deſervedly) a- 
mongſt Moralifts: for that which was good, cou'd 
not produce that which was evil; ſeeing that 
which works Miſchief cannot be called good. 
Nor can we aſcribe the Efficiency of the firſt E- 
vil to Evil; for then the Queſtion recurs, what 
was the Cauſe of that Evil? And by this the Sup- 
poſition is likewiſe deſtroyed, whereby the Evil 
enquired after is ſuppoſed to be the firſt Evil: But 
if we enquire, | what could produce in the Angels 
that firſt Sin, whereby they forfeited their Glory? 
we will find this Diſquiſition moſt myſterious. 
And it is commonly believed, but by what Re- 
velation I know not, that their Pride cauſed their 
Fall, and that they catch'd their Bruiſe in climb- 
ing; in deſiring to be equal to their Creator, they 


are become inferior to all their Fellow- Creatures. 


Vet this ſeems to me moſt ſtrange, that theſe 
Excellent Spirits, whoſe very Subſtance was light, 
and who ſurpaſſed far Man in Capacity and Un- 


derſtanding, ſhould have ſo erred, as to imagine, 


that Equality feaſible: A Fancy which the fond- 
eſt of Men could not have entertained. And it 
were improbable to ſay, that their Error could 
have ſprouted at firſt from their Underſtanding ; 
and to think it to have been ſo groſs, as that fal- 
len Man doth now admire it: But why; may we 
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not rather think, that their firſt Error was rather 
a Crookedneſs in their Will, than a Blindneſs in 
their Judgment ; and thar they fretted to ſee Man, 
whom they knew to be inferior to themſelves by 
many Stages, made Lord of all that pleaſant 
Creation, which they gazed on with a ftaring 
Maze. And that this Opinion is more probable, 
appears, becauſe this Sin was the far more bait- 


ing, ſeeing it appeared with all the Charms 


wherewith either Pride, Vanity or Avarice, could 
busk it; and explicates better to us the Occaſion 


of all that Enmity with which that Serpent hath 


always fince purſued ſilly Man. But whether 
God will fave juſt as many Believers as there are 
fallen of the Angels, none can determine ; nei- 
ther can it be rationally deduced from that Scri- 
pture, Statuit terminos gentium, juta numerum An- 
elorum Dei. But if it pleaſe God ſo to order it, 
it will doubtleſs aggrage their Puniſhment, by 
racking their Diſdain. 


71 


And ſeeing the Angels have never obtained a 7% vin of 


Remiſſion for this Crime, it is probable, that the 


the Angels 
was the 


Correſpondent of their Sin is in us the Sin againſt 3 gain 


the Holy Ghoſt. 1 

For if their Lapſe had been pardonable, ſome 
one or other of them had in all probability eſca- 
ped; but if this was not that unpardonable Sin, 
I ſcarce ſee where it ſhall be found. For to fay , 


that it is a hating of Good, as God, is to make it 
unpracticable, rather than unpardonable: For all 
Creatures appete naturally what is Good, and 
God, as God, is Good; fo that it is impoffible- 


that he can be hated under that Reduplication. 
It may be likewiſe conjectured, that voluntary 


and deliberate Sacrilege is the Sin againſt the 
Gh 8 Ananias and Saphira, in 
witholding from the Church a Part of the Pri :e 
for which they ſold _— Lands, are by Peter ſaid 
EY 2 


Holy Ghoſt; becau 
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the Holy 
Ghoſt d 
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to have lied, not to Man, but to the Holy Ghoſt ; 
and his Wife is there faid to have tempted the 
Spirit : But ſeeing both of them reſolved to con- 
tinue in the Church (a Reſolution inconſiſtent 
with the Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt) and ſeeing 
many Sins are more heinous, I cannot interpret 
this lying to the Holy Ghoſt to be any thing elſe, 
but a Sin againſt Light, in which moſt Penitents 
have been involved: Albeit I confeſs, this was 2 
groſs Eſcape, ſeeing it robb'd God of his Omniſci- 
ency , and ſuppoſed that he was not privy to ſuch 

uman Actings, as have not the Sun for a Wit- 
neſs. I do then conclude, that the Sin againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt may rather be a reſolute under- 
valuing of God, and a ſcorning to receive a Par- 
don from him : And this is that which makes the 
Angels Fall irrecoverable, and, like the flaming 
Sword, defends them from their Re-entry into 
that Paradiſe from which they are exiled. And 
albeit to ſay, that the Angels Rebellion flows 
from God's denying them Repentance, may ſuit 
abundantly well with his unſtainable Juſtice ; yet 
it is hard to reconcile it with his Mercy. And 
this makes my private Judgment place the Un- 
pardonableneſs of this Sin, not in God's Decree, 
— in their Obduration and rebellious Impeniten- 
cy: And the Reaſon why thoſe who commit this 
Sin are never pardoned, is, becauſe a Pardon is 
never ſought. That Place of Scripture wherein 
Eſau is ſaid to have ſought the Bleſſing with Tears, 
and not to have found it, aſtoniſnes me: Yer, I 
believe, that if his Tears had ſtreamed from a 
Senſe of his Guilt, more than of his Puniſhment, 
doubtleſs he had not wept in vain; and in that he 
tear'd, he was no more to be pitied, far leſs pardoned 
than a Malefactor, who upon the Scaffold grants 
ſome few Tears to the Importunity of his Tortures, 
but ſcorns to acknowledge the Guilt of his Crime; 


for 
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for Pain, by contracting our Bodies, ſtrains out that Ii- 
quid Matter, which thereafter globes it ſelf in Tears; 
there could come no Holy Water from the Pagai 
Font of Eſau's Eyes; and if his Remorſe could 
have pierc'd his own Heart, it had eaſily pierc'd 
Heaven. Whilſt others admire, I bleſs God, that 
he hath clos'd up the Knowledge of that unpar- 
donable Sin under his own Privy Seal: For ſee- 
ing Satan tempts me to Sin with Hopes of an 
After- pardon, this Bait is pull'd off his Hook by 
the Fear J ſtand under, that the Sin to which 1 
am tempted, is that Sin which can expect no 
Pardon. And albeit it be cuſtomary amongſt Men 
to beacon and ſet a Mark upon ſuch Shelves and 
Rocks as deſtroy Paſſengers; yet that is only done 
where Commerce is allowed, and Sailing neceſ- 


” — 


ſary: But ſeeing all Sin is forbidden, God was 


not obliged to guard us with the Knowledge of 
that Sin no farther than by prohibiting us not to 


„* 8 4 he ra I 
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T HAT firſt Sin whereby our firſt Parents 
| forfeited their Primitive Excellencies, was ſo 
pitiful a Frailty, that I think we ſhould rather la- 
ment, than enquire after it. To think that an 
Apple had in it the Seeds of all Knowledge, or 
that it could aflimilate him to te his Creator, and 
could in an Inſtant ſublimate his Nature, was a 
Frailty to be admired in one of his Piety and 
Knowledge. Yet I admire not that the Breach of 
fo mean à Precept was puniſh'd with ſuch appear- 
ing Rigor, becauſe the eaſier the Command was, 
the Contempt was proportionally the greater ; 
8 . 81 | and 
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and the firſt Crimes are by Legiſlators puniſhed, 
not only for Guilt, but for Example : Bur I rather 
admire, what could perſuade the facile World to 
believe, that Adam was created not only innocent, 
but even ſtored with all Hyman Knowledge: For 
beſides that we have no Warrant from Scripture 


for this Allegiance, this his eaſy Eſcape ſpeak- 


eth far otherwiſe. EE | C INA 
And albeit the Scripture tells us, that Man was 
created perfect; yet that infers not that Man was 
furniſhed with all Human Knowledge: For his 


Perfection conſiſted, in his adoring of, and de- 


pending upon God; wherein we ſee thoſe are 
exacteſt, whoſe Judgments are leaſt peſtered with 
threftrial Knowledfe, and itzt ere with 
unneceſſary Speculations. And thus it appears 
that thoſe Sciences, after which his Poſterity 
pants, were not intended as noble Appanages of 
that rational Soul, but are rather toyiſh Babies 
buskr up by fallen Man, whereby he diverts him- 
ſelf from reflecting too narrowly upon his native 
Frailty. And thus Scripture tells us, -That God 
made man perfect, but that he ſought out to himſelf ma- 
ny inventions; Where Perfection and Invention 
ſeem to be ſtated as Enemies: And it is palpable; 


that thoſe Sciences which are by us lawrel'd and 


rewarded, are ſuch as were inconſiſtent with that 
State of Innocency, ſuch as Law, Theology and 
Phyfick. And as for the reſt, it is abſurd to think 
that Adam's Happineſs did conſiſt in the Know- 
tedge of thoſe things which we our ſelves account 
Either impertinent or ſuperfluous. But that which 
convinces me moſt of this, is, that we forfeited 
nothing by Adam's Fall, which Chriſt's Death re- 
ſtores not to us; wherefore ſeeing Chriſt by his 
own, or his Apoſtles Promiſes, hath. not aſſured 
us of any Sublunary or School-Knowledge; nor 


hath our Experience taught us, that Sciences are 


entaſled 


. ; 
8 rw _ a 4 


entailed, upon _ Wed I —_ believe, that 
Adam neither poſſeſt theſe, before, nor yet loft 


them by his F Neither think I St. Paul the 


more = perfect, that he deſired to know nothing but 


Chriſt, = him 215 85 So. that the Differcnce 


betwixt Adam d his, Succeſſors, ſtood: more in 
the Straitneſs of his Affections, than in the 
Depth of his Tadel For albeit it be be- 
lieved, that the Names whereby he baptized the 
Creatures were full Hiſtories. of. their Natures, 


written in ſhort Hand; yet this is but a 9995 


&ure authorized by no Holy Text. It is amore 


| civil Error in the Fewiſh. Talmudiſts, to think 


that all the Creatures were brought to Adam, « 
let. him ſee that there were none amongſt them fic 
to be his Companion, nor none ſo beautiful 28 
Eve; than it bs in their Cabalifts to obſerve, that 
the. Hebrew: Word ſignif gnifying Aan, doth, by A 


15 ranſpoſition of Letters, "bs nify. likewiſe Bened:- 


.#i0n; and the Word LEY Woman, makes u 
Malediftion. If we ſhould take a Charadter of 09 
adams Knowledge from the Scriptures, we 1h 

find more Imprudence charged: upon him, 999 
upon any of his Succeſſors; For albeit, the 27 
Woman was not deceived without the e 
Subtilty; yet Adam ſinned upon a bare Su 
on, and thereafter was ſo ſimple as to hide 

ſelf, when God called him to an Account; 15 1 
a Thicket of Trees could have ſconced him from 
his All-ſeeing Maker: and when he was accuſed, 
owas ſo ſimple as to think his Wife's Commands 
ſufficient to exoner him; and fo. abſurd, as to 
make God himſelf ſharer with an in kus Guilt, 
the Woman whom thou gaveſt me, & c. 
There is more Charm in acquiring new Know- 
| ledge, than in reflecting upon what we have 5 
ready gain'd, ( s if the 5. pecies 0 known Objec 8 
did corrupt, by! deins treaſur d up! in our Brand). 


G4 
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And this induces me to believe, that our Scant- || he 
neſs of Native Knowledge, is rather a Happineſs in 
than a 'Puniſhment: The Citizens of London or || of 
Paris are not ſo tickled by the Sight of thoſe || w 
ſtately Cities, as Strangers who were not born || th 
within their Walls; and T may fay to ſuch, as by 
ſpelling the Stars deſire to read the Fortunes of 8 
others, as our Saviour ſaid to Peter, when he was it 
deſirous to know the Horoſcope of the beloved al 
Apoſtle, What that to thee > What can it advan- | fo 
tage us to know the Correſpondence kept amongſt Ir 
the Planets, and to underſtand the whole Anato- o 
my of Nature's Skejeton; in gazing upon whoſe In 
Parts, we are oft-times as ridiculous as Children, te 
who love to leaf over talidouce Pictures; for in 1 
both, Variety is all the Uſury chat can be expected. f 
as the Return of our Time and Pains. And if e 
we pry inly into this ſmall Maſs of our preſent 1 
Knowledge, we ſhall find that our Knowledge is 
one of the fertileſt Fountains of our Miſery : For || -« 
do not ſuch as know that they are ſick, groan 
more heavily than a Country Clown, who appre- 1 
N Nene nothing till Extremity creates in him ſome 
Senſe? And doubtlefs the Reaſon why Children | 
and Ideots endure more, and drunken Men eſcape 
more Dangers than others, is, becauſe albeit they |} + 
Cannot provide ſuch apt Remedies, yet they are 
Jeſs acquainted with what they ſeel than we are. 
Are not thofe who' underſtand that they are af- 
fronted, more vex'd, than ſuch as are ignorant of 
theſe Misfortunes? And thoſe Who foreſee” the 
Changes and Revolutions which are to befall ei- 
ther their Friends or their Countries, are thereby 
more ſadly difeaſed', than he who ſees no farrher 
than his Noſe.” Our Saviour wept when he did 
foreſee, than one Stone of Feruſile ſhould not 
be left upon another; and when Hazael ask'd EK 
- ſoa why he wepr, he told him, It was becauſe 
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he did foreſee what Miſchief Haxael was to do 
in Iſrael. Let us not then complain of the Loſs 
of Adam's Knowledge, but of his Innocency; 
we know enough to ſave us, and what is'more 
1 that is ſuperfluous. n. 
lam cannot be thought to have been the firſt 
Sinner, for Eve ſinned before him; ſo that albeit 
it ſeem a Paradox, yet it is moſt probable, that 
albe it Adam had for ever abſtained from eating the 
forbidden fruit, his Poſterity had been ſtill as mile- 
rable as now they are; ſeeing the Guilt of either 
of the Parents had been ſufficient to:daſh the In- 
nocence of the Children. For as the Scripture 
tells us, Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 


And David, in that Text which of all others 
ſpeaks moſt exprefsly of Original Sin, lays the 
Guilt upon her, and confeſſeth only, 7hat bis 


- 


Mother had conceived him in S in. 
As Adam was not the firſt Sinner, ſo the eating 


of the Apple may be juſtly thought not to be the 


firſt Sin; Eve having, before his eating the Apple, 


repeated molt falſſy the Command. For whereas 


God did aſſure them, That in that day they did eat 
the fruit, they ſhould ſurely die: Eve relates it thus, 


. 


Te ſhall not eat the fruit; left ye die; repreſenting only 
that as a Contingent which was. moſt certain: 
And whereas God had only ſaid, Te ſhall not eat of 
the fruit of the tree, Eve ſays, God ſaid, Ne ſhall not 
touoh it; which, it may be, furniſhed the Serpent 
with this Argument to cheat her; Ye ſee God 
'hath deceived you, for the Fruit may be touched 


without Danger, why may it not be eaten with- 
out Hazard? And it is probable that he hath fail- 


ed in the one, as well as in the other. But to ab- 
ſtract from this; it cannot be ſaid that the eating 


of the forbidden fruit was the firſt Sin; for before 
Adam did eat thereof, he behoved both to believe 
the Serpent and misbelieve his Maker; and 10 


1 
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Misbelief was the firſt Sin: For after he had cre- 
dited the Serpents Report, he was no longer In- 
nocent; and ſo he did not eat the Apple till after 
his Fall. Wharwiſer are thoſe Divines, who de- 
bare whether Adam's Falling ſickneſs and Sin had 2 
become hereditary, if our Predeceſſors had come : 


cout of his Loins before he finned ; than thoſe:who 


combated for the largeſt Share of the King off 
Spain's' Gold, if it nad been to be divided? | 
In the Almighty's Procedure againſt poor Ale 
for this Crime, his infinite Mercy appears to Ad- 
-miration'; and God foreſeeing that Man might 
ſharpen theiAxe' of Juftice too much upon the] 
Wherſtone of private Revenge, ſeems to have in 
this Proceſs formed to him an exact Model of In- 
quiſtion. For he arraigns and cries, Adam, A. 
n, where art thou? He ſhews him his Dittary, 
"Hef thou eat of the fruit whereof I commanded thee that 
bo ſhouldeſ not eat? He allows him Exculpation, 
"Ibo told tbee? and in order chereto, did examine 
the Woman upon whom Adam did transfer the] 
Guilt. And albeit nothin on eſcape his Om 
niſciency, and that he did fes Adam eat the Apple; 
Jet to teach Judges that they mould walk accetd- 
ing to what 1 and not according to what 
hoy are themſCives conſciousto, he did not condemn 
Mie till firſt he ſhould have a Confeſſion from his 
-own Mouth. And thus, Gen. 1 l. 21. the Lord ſays, 
"Becauſe the cry of Sodom is great = I vill ga donn 
wy ſee Sb baue dove altogether 2 the 
it, Xe. And in the laſt place, albeit che 
fatal Becree did bear, In that day that thou eateſt 
thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die; yet des his days pro- 
longed Nine Hundred and Thirty Years after the 
Sin was'commired. It is too curious a Diſquiſiti- 
on to enquire how God can be ſaid to be merci- 
ful, Mercy being the Mitigation of Juſtice; of 


which his pure Nature cannot be capable, ſeeing 
whatever 
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| whatever he wills is juſt; and ſo he cannot be 


thought in any thing which he wills, to recede 
from Juſtice: And ſo can no more properly be ſaid 
to be merciful, than one Act can be both the Law 
and the Mitigation of the Law. But I will preſs 
no Point of this Nature, knowing that humble 
Modeſty is the beſt Theology. 
55 | 52 * % A. * * 
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HE Vatican of Paganiſm cannot, for the 

1 Maleneſs of its Stile, match that matchleſs 
Book of Geneſis, whereof: each Sentence ſeems a 
Quarry of rich Meditations, and each Word a 
Spell, ſufficient to conjure the Devil of Delpbos. 
Might not that excellent Expreſſion, Let us wake 
mam after our image, convince any aof the Being 
of a Trinity, who deny Plurality of Gods? lt is 
wonderful, that the Saturn-humor'd Jem can, in 
this Paſſage miſtake his oα¼n Saviour; and it is 
ſtrange that he ſhould not, from the Triangular 


Architecture of his own Heart, conclude che Tri-. 


nity of the Godhead, whoſe Temple it was ap- 
pointed to be. Albeit I be ag Admirer of this 
Nurſe of Cabaliſm; yet, I approve not the Con- 


from his own mouth; indited both the Words and 
Matter of the Pentateuch; whereas he furniſhed 
only to the other Prophets the Matter and Subject 
unphraſed: for not only did God promiſe that he 
* ag his Words in their Mouths, but like- 
wiſe, t | 
the days of ſuch a King, the Word of the Lord 
came to ſuch a Prophet, ſaying, &c. | Neither is 
this Conceit conſiſtent with that high Eſteem 
which they, even in this intend for their _— 
4 5 Moſes; 


y. preface thus their own Prophecies, In 
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Moſes ; ſeeing it allows him leſs Truſt from his di- 
vine Maſter, than the other Penmen of Scrip- 
ture had repoſed in them. '- mn. 
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Why Man fel. 


e 


THA T Brain hath too little pie mater, that is 
too curious to kndw, why.God, who evi- 


3 A % 


dences ſo great aDeſire.to ſave poor Man, and 


is ſo powerful, as that his Salvation needed ever 


have run the Hazard, if his'infinite Wiſdoni Had 


ſo decreed, did yet ſuffer him to fall: For if we 
enter once the Liſt of that Debate, our Reaſon is 


too weak to bear the burden of ſo great a difficul- 


ty. And albeit it may beanfwered, that God 
might have reſtrained Man, but that Reſtraint 


did not ſtand with the Freedom of Mans Will 


which God had beſtowed upon him; yet this An- 
ſwer ſtops not the Mouth of the Difficulty. For 
certainly, if one ſhould detain a mad man from 


running over a Precipice, we could not be ther- 
by ſaid to have wronged his — 1 And ſeeing 
Man is by many Divines allowed 

Will, albeit he muſt of Neceſſity do whut is Evil, 


and that his Freedom is ſalvd:bya Liberty to chuſe 


only one of more Evils, it would appear ſtrange 


'why his Liberty might not have conſiſted well e- 
nough wich a moral Impoſſibility of ſinning, and 
might not have been abundantly. conſerved in his 
Freedom to chuſe one of more goods: yet theſe 
Reaſonings are the calling God to an account]; 
and ſo impious. For, if God had firſt created 
Man ſurrounded with our preſent Infirmities, 
could we have complained? Why then ſhould we 
now complain, ſeeing we are but fall 'n to a better 
Eſtate than we deſerved; ſeeing we ſtumbled not 


for 


a freedom of 


— 
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for Want of Light, but becauſe we extinguiſh'd 


our own Light; and ſeeing our Saviour's dying for 
us may yet reinſtate us in an happier Eftace than 


that from which we are now fall n. 
Albeit the Glaſs of my Years hath not yet turn- 
ed Five and Twenty, yet the Curioſity I have to 
know the different Limbo's of departed Souls, and 
to view the Card of the Region of Death, would 
give me Abundance of Courage to encounter this 
King of Terrors, though I were a Pagan: But when 
I conſider what Joys are prepared for them who 
fear the Almighty, and what Crazineſs attends 
ſuch as ſleep in Methuſalem s Cradle, 1 pity them 
who make Long Life one of the ofteſt repeated Pe- 
titions of their Pater nofter ; and yet, thoſe ſure 
are the more advanc'd in Folly, who deſire to have 
their Names .enſhrin'd after Death in the airy 
Monument of Fame. Whereas it is one of the 
Promiſes made to the Elect, 7hat they ſhall reſt from 
their Iabours, and their 2vorks ſhall follow them. Moſt 
Mens Mouths are ſo foul that it is aPuniſhment to 
be much in them: For my on part, I defire the 


from my Cloaths; which is to skreen me from 
the Violence of Exterior Accidents 
As thoſe Criminals might be judg'd diſtracted 
who being condemned to die, would ſpend their 
ſnort Reprieval in diſputing about the Situation 
and Fabric of their Gibbets: So may I juſfly think 
thoſe Literat mad, who ſpend the ſhort time allot- 
ted them for Repentance, in debating about the' 


Seat of Hell, and the Torments of tortur'd Spirits. 


To ſatisfy my Curioſity, I was once reſolv'd, with 
the Platonic, to take the promiſe of ſome dying 
Frend,that he ſhould return & ſatisfy me in all my 
private Doubts concerning Hell and Heaven ; yer 
[ was juſtly afraid, that he might have return'd me 
the fame anſwer which Abraham return'd to Dives, 

. 1 | Have 


od Name that I do 
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Have they not Moſes and the Prophets ; if they bear not 
them, wherefore. will they be perſuaded though one ſhould 
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THE Aillenar s Ephemerides, which aſſure us 
| that Chriſt ſhall reign a thouſand years with 

the Saints on Earth , is as ſenſual -an opinion as 
that of the Turks, who make Heaven a Brothel, 
wherein we ſhall ſatisfie our Venereous Appetites; 
for the one ſhews the vain Glory. and vindictive 
Humor of the Saints, as palpably as the .other 
ſhews the Luſt of the Mahometans. If Chrift's 


Reigning ſo many Years be for convincing the | 


World that he is the real Meſpab , their Hereſy 
ſhould have antedated his Coming, and his 
Reign ſhould rather have begun long ſince, when 
many Ages were to be converted; or at 
leaſt it ſnould not have been thruſt out upon the 
Selvage and Border of Time, when very few ſhall 
remain to be convinc'd: And if in this they in- 
tend a Diſplaying of Chriſt's Glory, certainly 


they are miſtaken ;- for what Honour can it be 
for aK ing, to have his Foot-ſtoolmade his Throne? 


So that I think , theſe poor Phanatics have taken. 
the Patronage of this Error rather by Neceſſity 
than Choice, all other Opinions and Conceits 
being formerly preengaged to other Authors. 
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4 8 12 am not able; by the Fach 4 Ladd, of wy 
Merits, to fcale Heaven; o am I leſs able, 
by the Jacob's Staff of my Pas, Ability, to take 
up the true Altitude of its Myſteries. LT 5 
SG. no nb in Theology . — 2 Sabbath 
Serena, ar it. were Arro ogance 15 
. Map of it to zhe credulous Worl 
— "if were , worthy. to be confalted in theſe 
7 5 Senne I ſhould advile, une ul 1297755 
r 5 49, ſtay, ſtill. in the Barge of th 
Cn ind other Diſciples, than by an ill, 
bridled Zeal, to hazard . drowning. alone with 
Peter, 127 to walk upon the unſtable Sur⸗ 
face of eeting and water- weak Fancics, 
though with a pious Reſolution to meet our Savi- 
our. For, albeit, one may be a. real riſtian, 
and yet differ from the Church, 9 Bays, 
That the Wiſe Men who came to bow 
before our Saviour's Cradle-throne, AF three 
Kings, andinſuch other Opinions as theſe where- 
in the Fundamentals of Faith, and Quiet of the 
Church are no ways concerned ; yet Sun 
he were no wiſe Man himſelf, nor 
Chriſtian, who would not, even in tf fond, 
the Flag of his private Opinion to the commands 
of the Church. The Church is aur Mother, and 
therefore we ſhould wed no Opinion without ber 
Confent who is our Parent; or if we have raſhly 
wedded any, it is in the Power of the Church and 
her Officials. to grant us a Divorce. As for my, 
ſelf, my Vanity never prompted me to be Stan- 
RGPOREer, to any, either new Sect, or old * 
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T he Dirt upſo, or Stoic. 
Have they not Moſes and the Prophets ; if they hear not 
them, wherefore will they be perſuaded though one ſhould 
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H E: Mibenars 8 which aſſure us 


that Chriſt ſhall reign a thouſand years with 
the Saints on Earth , is as ſenſual -an opinion as 


that of the Turks, who make Heaven a Brothel, 


wherein we ſhall ſatisfie our Venereous petites; 


for the one ſhews the vain Glory. and vindictive 
Humor of the Saints, as palpably as the .other 
ſhews the : Luſt of the Mahometans, If Chriſt's 


Reigning ſo many Years be for convincing: the 
World that he is the real Meſpab , their Hereſy 
ſhould have antedated his Coming, and his 
Reign ſhould rather have begun long ſince, when 
many Ages were to be converted; or at 
leaſt it ſhould not have been thruſt out upon the 
Selvage and Border of Time, when very few ſhall 


remain to be convinc'd: And if in this they in- 


tend a Diſplaying of Chriſt's Glory, certainly 
they are miſtaken ;' for what Honour can it be 
for aKing,to have his Foot-ſtoolmade his Throne ? 
So that I think , theſe poor Phanatics have taken 
the Patronage of this Error rather by Neceflity 
than Choice, all other Opinions and Conceits 
being formerly preengaged to other Authors. 
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INS Cenſurt of this Eſſen, and an 
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. 15 12 am not x able. be the Fach Idle 1 
Merits, to ſcale Heaven; Fry am I leſs able, 
by the Jacob's Staff of my Pas, Ability, to take. 
up the true Altitude of its Myſteries, I have 85 
ved . farther in Theology then a Sabbath 
and therefore, kh were Arrogance 
2 2 Map of it to the 9 1910 World: 
— if were , worthy to be conſulted in theſe 
2 71765 Lerne ke 1  ſhoul adviſe e ai Bar ry prince 
Chriſtian; r to. ſtay ſtill. in the e of 0 11 
Church, 5 el other Diſciples, ai 
bridled Zeal, to hazard drowning Ane 9010 
Peter, by offering to walk upon the unſtable Sur- 
face of his own fleeting: and Water-weak Fancies, 
though with a pious Reſolution to ur Savi- 
our. For, albeit one may be a real Chriſtian, ; 
and yet differ from the Church, which ſays, 
That the Wiſe Men who came to bow 
before our Saviour Cradle: throne, were three 
Kings, and in ſuch other Opinions as theſe where- 
in the Fundamentals of Faith, and Quiet of the 


Church are no ways concerned; ; Vet ee 


he were no wiſe Man himſelf, nor yet ſo 

Chriſtian, who would not, even in t bow 
the Flag of his private Opinion to the commands 
of the Church. The Church is our Mother, and 
therefore we ſhould wed no Opinion without her 
Conſent who is our Parent; or if we have raſhly. 


wedded any, it is in che Power of the Church and 


her Officials to grant us a Divorce. As for my, 
ſelf, my Vanity never prompted me to be Stan⸗ 
ane to any, either new Sect, or old Hare; 

M0 


ſy; and ] pity ſuch as love to live like Pew-keep- 


ers in the Houſe of God, buſied in ſeating others, 
without ever providing a Room for themſelves. 


If there be any thing in this Diſcourſe which 


may offend ſuch as are really pious, it ſhall much 
grieve me, who above all Men honour them moſt. 
What I have ſpoken againſt Caſes of Conſcience 
and the like, ſtrikes nor againſt their Chriſtian- 


Fellowſhip and. Correſpondence, but againſt the 
apiſh Fopperies of pretending Counterfeits. It 
ſhall always be my Endeavour for the future, ra- 


ther to drop Tears for my own Sins, and the Sins 
of others, then yrk for their Converſion : Our 
Prayers help ſuch as never heard them, whereas 
thoſe only who read our Diſcourſes are better d b 


them. Abrabam”s Prayers prevailed more with 
God (even for Sodom) than Lots reiterated Ser- 
mons; and no Wonder that the Succeſs be une- 


qual, ſeeing in the one we have to do with a- 


merciful God ; whereas in the other we muſt 


puſuade a hard-hearted People. 


I intend not to purchaſe from Poſterity, the 
Title of Reformer, ſeeing moſt of theſe have fall'n 


under the ſame Guilt, and have had the ſame 
Fate with that curious Painter, who having 
drawn an excellent Face, as happily as could have 
been expected from the ſmootheſt Mirror, did 
thereafter daſh it afreſh upon the Suggeſtion of 
each Intrant, till at laſt he reformed it from being 
any way like to the Original. 5 OLED. 


1 
1 


' Divinity differs in this from all other Sciences, 


that theſe being invented by Mortals, receive 
Growth from Time and Experience; whereas, 
it being penn d by the ommniſcient Spirit of God, 
can receive no Addition without receiving Pre- 
judice. It is moſt remarkable, that our Saviour's 
Prayers, His Sermons, and the Creed delivered to 
us by his Apoſtles, were roomed up in far nar- 
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rower Bounds than theſe of our times, which an 
Hydropſie oſ ill concocted Opinions hath ſwell d 
beyond their true Dimenſions: | many whereof 
have either been brooded by; vanity or intereſt; ot 
elſe ignorant and violent Defendents being brought 
on dae by ſuchas impugn d their reſolvd upon 

principles, have been forc dito aſſert theſe — — 

and Preter-intentional Tenet:; and having once 

floored them have thereafter judgd themſelves 
concerned to defend them, in point of Scholaſtic 
Honour. Some well- meaning Chriſtians likewiſe, 
do ſometimes, for maintenance of what is lawful 
and pious, think that they may lawfully advance 

Opinions, which otherwiſe: they would never 


have allowed of; and as in Nature we ſee, that 


the Colliſion of two hard Bodies makes them re- 


bound ſo much the farther from one another: So 


Oppoſition. makes both Parties fly. into Extremi- 
ties: I hus 1 believe that the Debate betvrixt 


Roman-Catbolic s and Proteſtants , concerning the 


Virgin Mary, have occaſion d in ſome amongſt 
both, expreſſions, if not Heretical, yet at leaſt 
Undecent, Thus a great many Confeſſions of Faith, 
become, like Noab's Ark, 2 Receptacle of clean 
and unclean : and which is alſo. deplorable, they 
do, like g ordinary Dyals, ſerve 1 only ; for uſe in 
that one Meridian for which they are calculated, 
and by riding twenty Miles ye make them Hete- 
rodox. I ſpeak not this to the Diſparagement 
of our own Church, (which I reverence in all its 


Precepts and Practices) but to beget a bluſhing! | 


Cotrviction in ſuch as have divgrted from it; and 
whole Conventicles, compared with our 7 
lem, reſemble only the removed Huts of thoſe: 
Who live apart, becauſe they are ſick of the 
Plague. 3 1951569. ic e 1212 . 1 
I am not at a maze, to ſee Men ſa tenacious of 
contrary. Principles in Religion; for, Man's ) 

EF. H Thoughts 
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T be Virtuoſo, or Stoic. 


Thoughts being vaſt and various, he ſnatches at 
every offered Suggeſtion ; and if by Accident he 
entertain any of ' thoſe many, as a divine Immiſ- 
ſion, he thereafter thinks 1t were- Blaſphemy to 
bring that Thought to the Teſt of Reaſon, becauſe 
he hears that Faith is above Reaſon; or to re- 
linquiſh it, becauſe the common Suffrage of his 
Country runs it Counter, ſeeing he is taught e- 


ven dy them, that the Principles of Belief muſt 


not be choſen by the Poll. ; "2146 

And ſeeing Faith is above Reaſon, (albeit as 1 
ſaid formerly, it would ſeem otherwiſe ) I wonder 
not to ſee, even the beſt temper'd Chriſtians, 
think that which is not their own Religion 5 


therefore ridiculous. 


My Deſign all alongſt thisDiſcourſe butts at 


this One Principle, that Speculations in Religion are 


not ſo neceſſary, and are more dangerous than ſincere Pra- 
ice. It is in Religion as in Heraldry, the ſim- 
pler the Bearing be, it is ſo much the purer and 
the ancienter. I will not ſay that our School- 
diſtinctions are the Impreſſions of the Devil's Clo- 
ven Foot; but I may ſay, that dur Piety and 
Principles ſcarce ever grow after they begin to 
fork in ſuch dichotomies; which, like Jacob and 
Eſuu, divide and jar as ſoon as they are born, and 
betwixt whom, the poor Propoſition out of 
which both did ſpring, is, like a Malefactor, moſt 
lamentably drag d to pieces. I have endeavoured 
to demonſtrate, that Dogmaticalneſs and Para- 
lytic Scepticiſm, are but the Apocrypha of true 
Religion; and J believe the one begets the other, 
as a Toad begets a Cockatrice. For the Sceptic 
perceiving, that the magiſterial Dogmatiſt ' errs 
(as thoſe muſt err ſome where who aſſert too 


much) even in thoſe things whereof he affirms 


he is as ſure as of any Principle in Religion, 
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ry Stile) he finding out their 
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Error in one of their Principles, is thereby em- 
boldned to contravert all. This being the Scope 
of this Eſſay, I wiſh thatthoſe who read, expound 
it as Divines do Parables, Quæ non It unt argumenta- 
tiva ultra ſuum ſcopum. N 
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Doubt not bur ſome will think me no leſs ab- 
ſurd in writing againit Vanity, whilit Iam ſo 


vain my ſelf as to write Books, than the Philoſo- - 


phers were judged of old, for denying» Motion 
whilſt their Tongues mov'd in their Cheeks. But 
to theſe my Anſwer ſhall be, that finding many 
groveling in their Errors, I have, in this Eſſay, 
proffer d them my Aſſiſtance; not to ſhew my 
Strength but my Compaſſion, The Multitude 
(which albeit it hath ever been allowed 


many Heads, yet was never allowed any Brains) 


will doubtleſs accuſe, my Studies of Adulteryy 
for hugging Contemplations ſo N to my 
Employment. To theſe my Return is, that theſe 
Papers are but the Parings of my other Studies; 


and becauſe they were but Parings, I have flung 
them out into the Streets. I wrote them in my 


Retirements when I wanted both Books and Em- 
ployment ; and I reſolve that this ſhall be the laſt 
Inroad I ſhall ever make into foreign Contempla- 
tions. There are ſome Thoughts in this Piece 
which may ſeem. to rebell againſt the Empire of 


the. Schools: yet, who knows but my Watch goes 


right; albeit it agree not with the public Clock 
of the City? eſpecially where the Sun of Righ- 


teouſneſs hath not, by 4 clearly the * 
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we. 
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of Faith, ſhewed which of the Two are in'the Er- 


ror. There 'are ſome ay 9p in it, Which 
Cenſure may force to 


peak otherwiſe than 
they have in commiſſions; yet none of them got 
room in this Diſcourſe, until they firſt gave an 
Account. of their Deſign to a moſt. pious and 
learned Divine: and fo, it may be the Lines are 
of themſelves ſtreight, albeit they lye not paral- 
lel'd with each Cenſurers crooked Rule. As this 
Diſcourſe intends. for the Divines of our Church 
all Reſpects; fo all that is in it, is moſt freely 
ſubmitted to their Cenſure. „ 
be Author intended this Diſcourſe only as an Intrb- 

duttion to the Stoics Morals; but probably, be wit; 

for many Nears, ſtop here. CY ee eng 
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the Laws of this Country, the Author 
means that Religion which is ſetled by Law. 

In other Expreſſions the Author recommends 
himſelf ro the Gloſs of the Readers Caric. 
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the Captain of the Hoſt? And ſhe anſwered, 1 
dwell among mine own People, 2 King. 4. 13. 
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but in 
the is God's Image; certainly that muſt. 
7: moſt Chefs > ko Me that 165 
wy clearly ſeen; and this U olitude; KO 
in his compoſe Soul (lite th 3 0 . 
the Ocean) repreſents, with much 
this" Glorious Image which the unequal Rifrogy 
formy and aſpiring Waves of Ambition a0, £. 
Ly conceal. The Heathen Poet Luc 90 
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 diſpleaſe ſuch gs are both Good aud Greut; more 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


becauſe I intended as a Bundle of Rods, for 


whipping ſuch as were fondly. ambitious, [did 
therefore ſtrip naked of thoſe Leaves and Flou- 
riſhes of Eloguence, which by. making them more 
Pleaſant, could not but make them leſs ſharp. And 
if any tax me for _ ſending this, Book to publick 


View, from that Solitude which both it and I 
fo much commend; my Anſwer i, That either it 
' will convince thoſe who read it, and then it will 


gratify that Solitude which it bath left; or elſe 
7t will meet with Cenſure and Diſdain, and then 
its Fate will demonſtrate how dangerous it is to 
gadd Abroad: To preſs which i another of my 
great Degus. Tar 


12 


Diſcourſe, as enjoy Honours and Employment ; 
that Defign lies as far out of my Road, as it ft 


rais'd above my Power : But I intend by it to 


congratulate with ſuch as either undervalue them 
ont of Inclination, or have loft them by Accident; 
+} n 9. — : y M4 82 A . 

and to diſcipline ſuch unquiet Humours, as like 


Powder, do in blowing. up themſelves deſtroy. all 


that i above them, or reſiſts their violent Aſcent: 
Wherein as I oblige Philoſophers. by compliment- 
ing the Object of their Complacency, ſo I gratify 
Stateſmen by reclaiming, ſuch as are the ordinary 
Ohjelt of their Fears. Neither ſhould. any thing 
in this Diſcourſe, which is picquant againſt thoſe 
Courtiers who have been, rather Great than Good, 


than it ſhould diſpleaſe a Gentleman of Noble 
Shapes and Features, to fee a Painter draw ano: 
ther Man (though of the ſame Species mith _ 


Dd 7 X. * 
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The Epiſtle Delteitely 


elf )- under all the Diſadvantages Thar” can Ge 


trac *d by a deforming Pencil. 

Tbat I ſhould chaſe your Lorldſbip for hy A 
7 v no Ad of Virine; becauſe your Conditi- 
tion, 'as'it ſtands circumſtantiate; made you al- 
moſt the only Perſon who deſerv'd it at all, and al- 
together the Perſon'who deſerv' d it moſt"; for 
being the beſt Pattern for Solitary Perſons, ye 
were the Perſon iv ho deſerv d moſt to be the Bi 
tron of Solitude r ſelf ; eſpecially having obli- 
ged it ſo far, as to prefer it to that Rival 22 
which it now diſpates for Preceuency and pre- 


ferr'd it, after its attverſe Party hau been your 


old Acquaintance, and had offer d yo bribe yon 
for your Suffrage, with à Purſe heavy enough to 
have weighed down a light Spirit; Hear not, my 
Lord, the Want ef Fame (which i the only 
thing that Solitude is thought to want): Fur 
as the Heathens reſembled it to a Maid, ſo it 


hath this of a coy Maid litewiſe, that it courts 
moſt thoſe who ſeem moſt to underbalue it; and 


rarely any Perſon admires his own Servants fo 
much, At it doth thoſe ho arè Strungers to it. 


Ad great Men have this Loſs, that their Supe- 


riors will not admire them, as being leſs\ than 
themſelves ; their Equals will not, becauſe they 


Hate them; nor their Inſeriors, becauſe they en- 


vy them; and do but too oft imagine that they 
are oppre 2 for frediug their Luxury. That fa- 
mous Rod which wrought ſo many Miracles for 
others. openly in Egypt, did never it ſelf flou- 


riſb till it was laid up in the Tabernacle, (ac- 


cording to their Opinion , obs will have both 
thefe 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
theſe to have been one and the ſame); and the 
Diamond ceaſes not to enjoy a greater Luſtre, 
though hid in the darkeſt Corner, than theſe plea- 


rg Bloſſoms do, which the weakeſt Breath of. a 
Storm will command down from the higheſt Branch 


upon which they perch. Fame then ſhall tranſ- 


mit your Name to Poſterity, as the Jews did 
their embalm Bodies which they preſerv d per- 
fumed and odoriferous in ſecret and retired Grots 
and Sepulchres; whereas it will preſerve that of 
more publick Perſons, only. as the Egyptians 
did theirs, whom by expoſing to the open Sun 
they kept as. Mummy, but ſo. black and parch d, 
as that it bad been better they had return d te 
their former Aſbes. But though Fame ſpould 
not thus gratify you, yet Virtue ( who hath ſo 
few deſerving Followers now , that it cannot but 
pile up Pyramids of Favours upon ſuch as are) 
will recommend you to ſucceeding Ages, both to 


tet ſee that ſhe wants not her Trophies even in 


this Dotage of the World ( wherein ſhe is not ſo 
deform d by Age, as not to have Charms ſtrang 
enough to conquer ſuch as deſerve her Favour ) 
and to engage others by this Ad of Gratitude to 
4 Dependance upon her. And among ſt her Ad: 
mirers, Jou, as one of her Minions, ſhall have 
fill all Deference paid you, by Won 


Your Lordſhip's 10 


Moſt Humble Servant. 
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Know that your Advancement was to you, 

1 but as the being chrown up is to ſolid: Bodies; 
from which State they cannot be ſo properly 
ſaid to fall, as to run with Inclination to that 
beloved Centre and Level from which they were 


at firſt rais d. I know you made no other Uſe of 


that Height which makes others giddy, than to 
take, from off its loftieſt Tops, a full Proſpect of 
all theſe Vanities which ſo much raviſh mean Spi- 
ritss And your publick Deportment being 
thus ſo exact a Picture of true Virtue, I hope 
your Retirement will be the ſhadowing of that 
noble Draught. 1 D lee way 
In the Confidence of this, I ſend you this E- 
logy of Solitude; not as Phyſicians ſend Pills, with 
Praiſes to their averſe Patients: for, as it were be- 
low your Stoiciſm to need ſueh; ſo it is above 
my Skill, to be able to adminiſtrate the meaneſt 
Remedy to ſo well a complexion'd Soul as yours. 
But I praiſe it to you, as we uſe to praiſe a Mi- 
ftreſs to her enamoured Gallant, whoſe intimacy 
with her, though it far exceeds the * 
15175 0 
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Solitude preferr d 
of the Praiſer, yet it breeds not in ner Enamorato an 
Unwillingneſs to hear what he already knows; 
Complacency being oftner the Product of our 
Knowledge, than the Occaſion of our Enquiry. || ; 
In paralleling Greatneſs and Solitude, as to their 
Moral Advantages, I ſhall firſt make ſome few. 
| | Reflections upon the Ends for which both ; 
are ſought; upon the Employments wherein 
= both are exerciſed ; and laſtly upon the Revenue 
| made upon either of theſe Employments, hen 


Fate or Death ſhall force us ti leave both.: | * / ©: 


* 


Set, . As to the Deſign which Men propoſe to them- 
The A- ſelves, in purſuing Greatneſs and publick Em- 
11% ployment; all will tell you, That they ſeek theſe 
= 1 8 either to under- prop their falling Families, (whoſe 

proud Tops _ to bow in Homage to that 

Mortality, which will needs one Day triumph 

over us and ours) or elſe to defend themſelves - 

ga inſt ſome conſiderable Enemy, or to wipe off the 

Stains and Scars of Diſſoyalty or Prejudice. For 

when opulent or great Perſons undertake them, 

the very Rabble have ſo much Prudence, as to 

condemn. theſe for mad Men. When Philoſophers 

or ſtrong yr 6 in them, they ſay they 

do it to ſerve their Country, and not their 

Inclinations; and Flatterers pretend, That 

they deſign in theſe, the pleaſing of their 

Prince, and not of their Humour: So that as if all 

were aſhamed of them, all do excuſe their Zeal 

after them: whereas Solitude (like a great Beauty) 

is courted for it ſelf, and not for its Portion. And 

ſuch as intend publick Employments, will pre- 

tend 2 Love and Deſign for Solitude; and when 

— have attained their Honours, they 

will ſtill praiſe Retirement: whereas, ſuch as live 

privately; may ſometimes pity, but will never 
ſeem to en y ſuch as are in publick Employment. 
And not only is Solitude courted- for it ſel and || 
2 reat- 
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to Publick Employmitnt. 
Greatneſs for ſome remoter End; but even Great: 
neſs and publick Employment are-rhemſelves oſc 
(if not always) deſign'd as ſubſervient to Solitude. 
Thus Merchants hazard drowning, and, like the 
Sun, reel about the World, that they may gain 
as much as may afford them the Conveniency of 
a Receſs. For this Lawyers empty their Brains 
and Soldiers open their Veins; and have et no- 
thing to ſweeten their Anxieties, but the Remote 
Proſpect of a ſolacing Retirement: So that Seli- 
:ude muſt be excellent, ſeeing its Enemies huy it at 
ſo dear a rate. And even Cæſgqar behoved to re- 
create himſelf , with an aliquando mibi licebit ibi 
vivere, eſteeming that part of his Life to belong 
to others, which was ſpent on other Mens E. 
ployments. And ſeeing all aim at Solitude, it 
muſt certainly be by as much more nobler than 
publick Employment, as the End is more noble than 


the Means: and in this it approaches very near 


the Nature of Happineſs, which is deſined to be 
that To which all 2 8 tend, and which it ſelf. reſpes 
nothing yer acquirable. But yet I muſt cendemn 
choſe; who are at all this Pains to gain Solitude; 
whom for this Ieſteem as unskilful in the Art of 
Happineſs, as thoſe: Navigators in Solomon s time 
were of the Art of Sailing; who cruiſed along to 
many tediousShoars for reaching the Gold of Ophir, 
a Journey eaſily to be accompliſhed, in far leſs 
than half the time. | Happineſs is not the Pro- 
duct of ſuch Endeavours, and theſe are rather 
Hingrances than Helps to Solitude. And this re- 
members me of that notable Anſwer, given by 
Cineas the Philoſopher, to Pyrrhus; who when he 
told him that he intended to conquer Greece, then 
Rome, and ſo all the World; askt him, Why he 
propoſed all that Toil to himſelf? To which Pyr- 
bus anſwering, that he would do it to the End he . 


might at his return Rye happily and-merrily Tam 
_ 15 
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Solitude preferr d 


his Friends the reſidue of his Life, Cineas tancing 
him moſt ſharply, told him that he might live ſo, 
and do ſo preſently, and ſo need not be at ſo much 
ſuperfluous Pains. 54 5151 

Man is ſo frail a Creature, and his Imperfections 
are ſo great and many, that that can only make 
him be reputed Excellent, which can beſt con- 
ceal his Natural Frailties: And albeit our Judg- 
ments are but ſhallow, yet here lies our Misfor- 
tune, that we are not able to abide the Teſt of 
one anothers Judgment. And this is the Knack 
for which Men who are ſilent and reſerved, or 
melancholy and dumpiſh, are reputed Wiſe: For 
we admire not what we ſee, but what we ſee not. 
And yet, neither Melancholy nor Silence ſerve ſo 

to skreen our Infirmities, as Solitude does; ſeein 

ſuch as converſe in the World may be fathome 
by other Means than Diſcourſe, and may upon 
unexpected Rencounters be even provoked to 
that likewiſe. Wherefore it is a virtuous Impo- 
ſture, and an allowable Charltanry, to deſign 
Retirement; becauſe that ſecures againſt all the 
Inconveniencies of either of theſe, by abſtracting 
us from the Temptations of the one, and from 
the Engines of the other: And if Melancholy or 
Silence poſſeſſes any thing in their Nature, which 
can be thought Excellent, certainly Solitude en- 
Joys the ſame in a more eminent Meaſure; for 
theſe make but Parcels of that Noble State; Si- 
lence being but a Solirude in Diſcourſe, and Me- 
lancholy a Solitude in Humour: Whereas Solitude 
is more Excellent than theſe, becauſe in poſſeſ- 
ſing both- their Advantages, it wants the aduſt 
Bile and Jealouſies of Melancholy, and the Con- 
Except ſome volatile Heads, whoſe. mercurial 
Complexion hath inclined them rather to a Reſt- 
_ IefGnefs, than virtuous Activity; and who, like 


the 
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from ſuch who know both States; and becau 


1 tanto 
to Publick Employment. | 


the Wind, are nothing at all wien they are not 
moving; and ye will find the Reſidue of Men 
ſo averſe from Toil and Employments, that they 
muſt be either brib'd to them by Gain, or baitec 
with Honour: And the moſt diligent amongſt 
active Stateſmen will wiſh, that their long' d- for 
Triumphs, or deſired Employments, were at A 
Period, that they might enjoy tbemſelwes (for ſo 
they term it) in à ſolitary Retirement; which is 
that Canaan of Reſt, which, like Moſes on Piſgahy 
they ſee afar off, but without Hopes of Enjoy- 
ment; and ſo fond are theſe upon one Moment 
of it when enjoyed, that they will diſoblige for 
ic On-Waiters, neglect their Intereſt, and flight 
oft great Advantages. Thus then we. ſee that 
Nature, Inclination and Pleaſure, . vote all for 
Solitude; and that Publick Employment js unna- 
tural in its Riſe, and weatying 11-05 Sequel, gs in 
is dangerous (if not fatal) in its Termination. 
I know that there T 
like great Fiſhes, never came; to 


| hoar till they; 
be wounded ; Diſaſters, Affronts and Neceflicies 
driving them there for Shelter, rather than 
Choice; and this makes many think that thel 

Encomiums given to Solitude, are either gontrive 

by Pedants, who could never reach Preferments, 
or by degraded Courtiers, who after they have 
been outed of their publick Employments, ha- 


1 
- 


rangue againſt what they have loff, to ſatisfy not 


their Reaſon, but their Revenge. But to the 
I anſwer, that Solitude is by this. Obyection prov; 
to be an Excellent State, ſeeing even the Diftre! 
ſed expect an Aſyle and Protection there: ic 


Diſtreſſes make us run where we may expect Help 
& that muſt be the ſecureſt Harbour, to which the 
diſtreſſedſt Veſſels make their Application. 50 
J believe beſt theſe Elögies, which. Solitude, get 
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there are many ways to make them miſerable, 


quietings, than the meaneſt Servant wh 
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ſome uſe this as a, Pretext, therefore it muſt be 


Excellent: For the excellenteſt Things are only 
uſed; and can only ſerve as Pretexts; and that 
cannot but be much reſpe&ted amongſt Men, 
whoſe very Shadow can make Miſery paſs for 
Virtue, and make Misfortunes be eſteemed Hap- 
8 Vet certainly Misfortunes may make 

en real Philoſophers, as Afflictions make real 
Chriſtians: And it is very probable that one, 


ſmiled upon them; and I am confident. many 


3 for Precedency, I ſhall therefore ſcan firſt, 
its ' Diſadvantages ; amongſt which, this is one, 
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Fruition of what they deſign'd 
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becauſe the Subſtraction of any one of theſe ma- 
ny Enjoyments, robs them of all the Satisfaction 
they can enjoy in what remains; and there are. 
but few ways to make them happy, becauſe little 
can be added to their preſent Poffeons: Or they. 
have not attain'd to what they have projected; 
and then they fret more, and ſuffer more Diſ- 
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to Publick Employment. 
command; and like that Min in the Parable; 
conſider more the one loſt Sheep, than the ninery 
nine which yet remain. Did the Conqueſt of 
all that the Sun ſees, reſtrain Alexander from 
weeping , becauſe he could conquer no more ? 
No. For Ambition is like Hunger ; which tho' 
it is once fatisfied , continues no longer ſo than 
it hath for a little time prey'd upon what was 
at firſt preſented to it; and, like the Fire, is ſo 
far from being ſatisfied with what is thrown into 
it, that it is by that new Fewel not only enabled 
to deſtroy , but likewiſe forc'd to ſeek more Ali- 
ment for ſuſtaining its waſting Rage. + 
Thoſe who are in publick Employment have 
either many Dependers, or not: If they have 


not, they are not ſatisfied; for the Scope of ſuctr © 


is to be depended on, and the miſling of this 
renders them more miſerable, than Poverty or 
Sickneſs could a Stoick: But if they be encircled 
by Crowds of Attenders, then are they intereſ- 
ſed, not only in maintaining their own Poſts, 
but likewiſe in ſuſtaining their numerous Clients; 
in whoſe Fall their Reputation is, as in their 
own Standing, equally intereſſed. And when 


they have been at great pains to effectuate the 


Pretences of theſe their Dependers, if theſe 
Pretences ſucceed, then either the Pretenders 
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whom they aſſiſt do arrogate the Succeſs to them- 


ſelves, or their own Merits; or elſe they think 
ic but the Price of their Attendance, and ſo look 
upon it as paid before heſtowed : Whereas che 


Party with whom theſe have to do , will ever 


thereafter carry the Patron at implacable Ma- 
lice. Or, if theſe Pretences ſucceed not; then 
they impute it to the want of Conduct; or of 
Gratitude in theſe their lofty Patrons. And if 
any two, or more of theſe Dependers ſhould 
juſtle amongſt OY , ( as ordinarily falls. 

. | Out 
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out amongſt ſuch as are Rivals in Favour) then 
the Grandee is divided in his Reſolution; and as 
he gains no new Friend by aſſiſting the one, ſo 
he loſes an old Servant by oppoſing the other. 
And when a Grandee hath ſpawn d out his Eſtate 
amongſt his Favourites, One of a Thouſand will 
not prove grateful : But tho all the Thouſand 


ſhould prove grateful to one, the Ingratitude of 


that one will be more unpleaſant, than can be 
repair d by the Gratitude of all the remanent Nine 
hundred ninety and nine. bs 

As to their Equals ,. ſuch as are in publick Em- 
ployment, lye under this Inconvenience , That 
either they pleaſe them not, and theſe they ei- 


ther find or make their Enemies; or, if they en- 


deavour to pleaſe all, then the Task is either 
impoſſible, or unprofitable : Impoſlible, becauſe 
after that they have crook'd their own Humour, 


to make it fall parallel to another Man's uneven 


Fancy, then they may inſtantly loſe their Pains; 
when, upon the ſame Principle (of pleaſing all) 
they endeavour to oblige one, who either is, or 
is believed to be, either Rival or Enemy to him 
who was firſt obliged. And is there any thing 
more ordinary (tho' nothing more unjuſt ) than 
to hear, Ye muſt either not be my Friend, or that 
Man's Enemy? This Pleaſing all is likewiſe-un- 


profitable, becauſe Things are not valued by Ad- 


vantage but by Propriety : And thus we value 
that Friendſhip moſt, . which is born to us ſolely, 
or in a greater meaſure than to others.  Where- 
by it appears clearly, that if ye carry equally to 


all, ye oblige none; and if more to ſome than 


to others, ye diſoblige thoſe to whom ye carry 


. Teaſt ; which certainly ( becauſe: our Love is 


more zealous in their Enmity, than thoſe who 
' are 


like our ſelves, moſt finite) muſt be the great- 
eſt part: And theſe who are diſobliged, are 
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are obliged are in their Friendſhip. The Con- | 


cluſiqn of all which is, That albeit the great 
Pleaſure of Publick Employment is, that there- 
by they may oblige many to a Dependance up- 
on them; yet Men gain by it more and more 
vigorous Enemies than ſuch as are Recluſe do, 
albeit they profuſe none of their ineſtimableTime 
upon ſo uncertain a Purchaſe. mme. 
As to their Superiors ; it vexes doubtleſs ſuch 
as are at ſo much Toil to be high themſelves, to 
ſee any yet higher than themſelves; and they 
count 45 many Crofles, as they do Superiors. If 
Stateſmen be not at the higheſt pitch of Fa- 
VOUur, they fret at the -Unluckineſs of their Own 
Fate, and exclaim againſt their ill-faced Stars: 
And if they attain to it, then they are oft jea- 
louſed by their Promoters. - And Seſanus is loaded 
with more Contumely by his Patron Tiberius, than 
ever he was with Honours. And after that theſe 
plodding Pates have raiſed their Deſigns to that 
Line, that they conceive they may juſtly admire 


its noble Structure, and their own Skill in its 


Contrivance; then that Fabrick, upon which 
for ( poſſibly ) their whole Life, they have laid 
out the whole Stock of their Happineſs and Ex- 
pectation, may be in one Moment blown over 
by one Word from their Prince, Who 15.2, Man 
ſubject to his wn Fate, as they are to- theirs. = 


— 


And when they perceive that the ſame Prince i 


thereafter foro d to yield to his own Deſtiny, 


they cannot but conclude, That they have been. 
themſelves mean Perſons, who were ſo eaſily 
deſtroy d by one who was ſo eaſily deſtroy d 
himſelf. If Parmenio had not killed Attalas, or 
Cleander Parmenio, their Diſobedience had been a 
Crime; and when they obey d, their Obedi- 
ence was really a Crime in them, and was ha- 


ted as ſuch by Alexander who commanded it: I 
i e ts T that 
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that Superiors do oft tye their Favourites to the 


Obſervance of what is contradictory, and conſe- 
quently require what is impoſſible. | 


It was nobly ſaid by that grand Maſter of Sto- 
iciſm, Seneca, that, Qui multa agit, ſæpe ſe fortune 
objicit. And publick Perſons are in this, like 
great Gariſons, which by how much the great- 
er they are, are ſo much the worſe to be de- 
fended ; and by how much the richer they 
are, are ſo much the more ſtoutly aſſaulted. 
For eſtabliſhing this great Truth , which is unum 
ex mirabilibus Stoicorum , I ſhall under-prop it by 
theſe Two ſubſervient Concluſions. 1. That ſee- 
ing that is only, in all the Schools of Philoſo- 
phers, defin'd to be morally good, which is 
compleat at all Points; and that to be evil, which 


labours of the leaſt Defect; certainly it muſt be 


a great Task, not only to do good, but even not 
to fall into the Commiſſion of Evil. The Se- 
cond Concluſion ſhall be, That as it is almoſt im- 
poſſible not to ſlip into the committing of Evil, 
yet our Eſcapes are never forgot when once com- 
mitted ; and not only wrong they us as to that 


Action, but they likewiſe detract from all our 


ſubſequent good Actions. And albeit it be very 
hard to do what is good, yet our good Actions 
are moſt unfrequently remembred ; or if they 
be, then they are eſteemed Duties, and ſo they 
bring us by that Remembrance no other Advan- 
tage from Men, than not to bring a Taſh upon 
us. Marſhal Biroz's many Victories, obtained by 
his Valour for Henry the IVth.; Walftier's for the 
Emperor, nor Efex's for Queen Elizabeth , did 
not excuſe their After-Treaſon. And Balaam's 
Beaſt (tho' otherwiſe an Aſs) could tell its Ma- 
ſter, Have not I ridden with thee ever ſince I was 
thine without ſtumbling ; and yet now thou haſt ſtruck 
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me thrice? From all which it follows, That pub- 
lick Employments, becauſe they oblige a Man 
to many Actions, they therefore engage him in 
many Misfortunes, and lay him open to much 
Detraction. Neither doth Man's Miſery ſtint it 
ſelf here ; but, which is worſe, Envy, Malice 
and Miſtake, blaze us for more vicious than 
really we are. We commit ſome Eſcapes, where- 
in we miſtake our ſelves; but we are ſaid to com- 
mit others, wherein others do but miſtake. us: 
We commit ſome, which are really our own 
Tranſgreflion ; but we are ſaid to commit others, 


which are but other Men's Imputations. Such as 


are in publick Employments can never want Ri- 
vals; and ſuch as want not Rivals can never miſs 
Miſreports; eſpecially in our Country, where 
the way to Preferment is ſo narrow, that we 
imagine no Man can get by nis Neighbour , ex- 
cept he run over him. O, what a Divine State 
then muſt Solitude be, wherein a Virtuous Inacti- 
vity fortifies us againſt all theſe Inconveniences, 


and begets in us a Tranquility , not conceivable 


by ſuch as do not poſſeſs it 
Have you not, my Lord, oft heard great Men 
ſay, I muſt do this, and aſſent to that ; tho neither 
the one nor the other ſatisfies my Fudgment? Have you 
not ſeen great Men forc'd to abandon their moſt 
deſerving Friends; forc'd to connive at, and oft 
to congratulate the Promotion of their rene 
Enemies ? Will they not ba ſometimes oblig'd to 
put on a conſtrain'd Countenance , feign an un- 
natural Mind, and expreſs what is diametrically 


oppoſite to their Thoughts ; all which are Servi- 


tudes which Greatneſs exacts from us. For eve- 


ry Force is a Yoke ty'd upon our Nature: And 


Man, being more Noble than Brutes, becauſe 


he is more free than they are, certainly what 


impairs his Freedom , deſtroys his Reaſon. And 


moſt 
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Solitude prefer 


moſt of theſe Reſtraints; as they are againſt Na- 
ture, in being Servitudes , ſo they are againſt 
Virtne , in being oppoſite to what our Reaſon 
would (if not over-power'd by Intereſt or Fan- 
cy) exact of us. And J ſhould think, that the 


fame Impulſe which hurries Men on to defire to 


be great that they may be Maſters, ſhould with 
far more Reaſon carry them to be Solitary: For 
there they are emancipate from theſe Neceſſities, 
and have none to obey but God and Nature; 
Maſters who command us to do nothing, but what 
were fit for our ſelves to do, albeit we were not 


commanded. ; 


As theſe Countries are eſteemed moſt excellent 
and preferable, whoſe Neceſſities are ſupply'd by 
their native Commodities', pulling out of their 
own Boſom all that their Inhabitants require; fo 
by the ſame Rule, Solitude muſt be by much pre- 
ferable to publick Employment , ſeeing this re- 
quires and wants but little, but the other needs 


much, and is not ſatisfied when it gets what it 


needs. Solitude requires no Avarice to maintain 
its Table, nor Oppreſſion to bear up its Train: 
It is ſatisfied without Coaches, Lacqueys, Trea- 
ſures and Embroideries. The Solitary Man is 
not vext that others muſt take the door of him- 
ſelf, or are able to maintain a more ſumptuous 
Table than he: He is not diſquieted at the In- 
frequency of Gueſts, nor Eccho's of his Equal's 
Praiſes. And ſeeing great Men are ſtill diſ- 


quieted at the Advancement of others, they muſt 
ſtill be unfortunate; for tho! they were capable to 


receive, yet they are not able to ſuſtain the Weight 
of all Employments alone. HOTEL 209145: 


> * 


Conſider thoſe Clouds which ſit oft upon the 
Countenance of Men in Employments; their 
Gates like to that of a diſrudder'd Ship, and their 
Diſcourſe disjointed, and blown, as it were, all 
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to pieces by their tempeſtuous Paſſions; and ye 


will find ſuch (many times) to differ but by an 


Ace from thoſe who have Keepers at Bedlam: 
And by theſe Diforders ye may Nee that 
Employment and Madneſs are of too near an 


Alliance; and if the one, certainly both muſt 


be Diſeaſes, ſeeing both have the ſame Sym- 


ptoms, and the fame Prognoſticks. And in theſe 


Diſtempers, how oft k the Things which 
are thereafter either re . or at 
leaſt are the Seed- plot of continual Heart-burn- 
ings to thoſe at whom they aim? But to abſtract 
from all theſe accidental Diſadvantages; is it 
not a Madneſs for a Rational Soul, for whom all 
the World was created, to obſerve nothing in 
this World, but whether another manages his 
Proceſs well; with what Harmony ftrikes ano- 


ther Man's Pulſe ; or how to brigue the Favour 


of a Minion: Acts ſo extrinſick to the Nature 
4 * —— Creature, — - the 3 
that if Men got not Mone thele Employ- 
ments , Hay would — condemn 3 
as ridiculous. And is there any thing more or- 
dinary, even amongſt the Herd of brutiſh Buſy- 
bodies, than to chide their Friends for attending 
either the Perfons or Employments of thoſe who 


reward not ſuch Pains, and for ſo doing upbraid 


them as Mad-Men ? And ſo they are indeed. By 
which it is moſt evident, That Men in . 
ment have nothing to excuſe their Madnets ; 
but, That they are not mad, but for Money or 


Preferment. And is it not a ſhame for ſo noble 
| Creature as Man, to be content to ſhew himſelf 


mad for any Hire whatſoever? + 


Solitude has likewiſe this Advantage over pub- 

lick Employment, that there is no Vice commiſ- 
ſable in Solitude, to which Men in publick lie not 
yet more open; whereas, there are ſome Crimes, 
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ſuch as Treaſon, Sedition, Oſtentation, and a 
whole Tribe of the like nature, which Retired 


Perſons can hardly commit; and tho they could, 
yet hardly does that State admit of theſe Tem- 


ptations, which are previouſly neceſſary to the 


Commiſſion of them. Is there any thing more 
ordinary, than to hear one who is accuſed for de- 


ſerting his Friend or Party, to anſwer, that his 


Office, or preſent Deſigns, occaſion'd and requi- 
red that Defection? And are not Men, for ac- 
compliſhing their Projects, tempted to betray 
Secrets, to become Rivals to their Friends, and 
aſſiſting to their Enemies? Whereas, no Record 
can witneſs againſt Retired Perſons, that they 
ever either ruin d their Native Country, betray d 
their Prince, or deſerted their Friend. At leaſt, 


if Wl. in that State have been tempted to the 


leaſt Degree of any ſuch Crime, certainly they 
had committed more and greater Villanies, if they 


had lived in publick, where thoſe wicked Incli- 
nations might have been ſtrengthned by Exam- 


ple, Deſign, Paſſion, Revenge, or ſome ſuch 
Temptation. And if our Inclinations be ſo 
wild when they are caged up in Solitude, how 
untame will they become when they are licenſed 
to range abroad? He who would ſtab his Prince 
who had never the Occaſion to offend his re- 
mote Cell, would burn the World, if he had a 
Deſign to which that might be ſubſervient. Did 
not Nero, Tiberius, Heliogabulus and others, enjoy 
the Repute of Noble Souls , before their mount- 
ing the Imperial Throne brought them new Vi- 
ces with new Honours, and made them as much 
beyond others in their Debauches, as they were 
in the Power which fed them in that their diſſo- 
lute Humour? Since' then no honeſt Perſon can 


deny , but chat it were better never to have the 


greateſt Honour, than to be faid by After-ages 
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co have committed the leaſt Villany'; certainly 


the State of Publick Employment is ſcarce to be 


wiſhed for, ſeeing therein Men are tempted to 
commit the greateſt of Crimes ; eſpecially ſee- 
ing theſe their Eſcapes muſt be committed in 
publick , where they are never concealed , and 
but ſeldom (if ever) pardoned. _ - , 


As to the Periods of both, certainly Solitude 
hath by much the Advantage : For look over the 
Calendar of all thoſe Heroes or Grandees. who 
have governed Kingdoms, or were Favourites of 
the firſt Rate to ſuch as did govern them ; and 
ye will find moſt of their Fates marked with the 
red Letters of a violent Death, or the black Let- 
ters of Shame. Ignominy overtakes whom Fate 
hath left undeſtroy'd, and gleans the Grapes after 
the other hath cut down its Vintage: _ 


— — Sine cæde & ſanguine pauci 1 
Deſcendunt Reges & ſicca morte Tyranni. 


It is obſerved, that betwixt Julius Cæſar and 

Charlemain, Thirty Roman Emperors have been 
ſlain, and many ſince. And I am ſo aſhamed of 
the Cruelty of thoſe who are of the ſame Species 
with my ſelf, that I muſt conceal the many other 
Murthers of Kings and Grandees : And as to the 
Diſgrace of others, theſe can hardly be ſuffici- 
ently either numbred or regretted. And albeit 


others are not deterred from embracing thoſe Ho- 


nours under which their firſt Owners have been 
cruſhed, upon the Account that they imagine 
their Predeceſſors Ruin to have flowed from ſome 
perſonal Fraily or Error, againſt which they are 
confident they can guard; yet certainly all ſhould 
even from this Anſwer conclude, That Greatneſs 
muſt be moſt undeſirable , ſeeing at leaſt it diſco- 
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vers theſe. Frailties, or tempts Men to commit 


thoſe Errors, which thereafter occaſions theſe 
Ruins. Neither find we any ſuch Dangers to at- 
tend Solitude, either neceſſarily, or by Accident: 
So that albeit theſe be the Misfortunes of theſe 
Men, and not of the Employment, yet ſeeing 
theſe are only the Misfortunes of Men in Employ- 
ment, I ſee not why Employment ſhould be ſo 
deſirable by Men who fear Misfortunes. But the 


truth is, it is impoſſible to ward againſt the unex- 


pected Blows which are thruſt in at ſuch ; for 
they are ſo cunningly contrived by the Attackers 
(becaufe of the Danger of being diſcovered) that 
they are ſooner felt than foreſeen. Who could 
diſappoint the Malice of thoſe who killed thoſe 
noble Princes, Henry the Third, and Henry the 
Fourth of France? Who could have targetted 
Buckingham againſt Felton's Thruſt ? And all the 
Prudence of Ceſar's Court could not avert his 
Maſlacre in the Senate, eſpecially being contrived 
by his Confident Brutus; Et tu, fili Brute, ſaid 


chat great Emperor. And that which renders the 


ſudden Fall of theſe Heroes the more deplorable, 
4s, That by being ſudden it not only diforders 
their Affairs and endangers their Souls, but like- 
wiſe ſo amazes their Friends and Followers, that 
they are thereby incapacitate from providing a- 
gainſt the Sequels of that Fall, and are themſelves 

who only can help their falling Friend) brought 
to fall with him. I have often remarked with 
wonder, how ghaſtly the Favourites of a falling 
Minion do look, and how aſtoniſhingly they are 


 Jook'd at by their former Intimates ; and which 
is ſtrange, not only do the Enemies of a fallen 


Grandee inſult over his Misfortunes, but even 
thoſe who were his former Well-wiſhers,” are (to 
avert the Jealouſy of thoſe who occaſion his Fall) 
Bs 5 697 16 eee eee 
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neceflitated to itiveigh moſt bitterly againſt his 
Memory. KL eee 


Dum jacet in ripa calcemus Cafaris-boftem; 


Neither can I ſee how Greatneſs can be defended 
againſt Misfortunes; for ordinarily theſe riſe from 


ſuck unexpected Beginning, that none fee in (or 
apprehend the leaſt Danger by) them: And all 


the World is not able by Conjecture, to fall upon 
that medium by whieh Providence intends to infer 
their Ruin. Who could have gueſſed, that Mor- 
decai's diſcovering a Plot to Abaſueras wherein Ha- 
man was not concerned, would be the Mean to de- 


ſtroy that great Favourite? I have oft heard the 


Friends of thoſe who are now low, ask at ſuch 
as told them of the Slipperineſs of Favour, how 


could their Patron ever be deſtroyed ? and it was 


impoſſible that could fall out during fuch a Go- 
vernment. And yet I have my ſelf: ſeen theſe 
Men outed of all their confident Expectations: 
A paſſionate Expreſſion, a raſh Act, a Jealouſy or 
Miſ-information which could not be foreſeen, 
becauſe then there was no bottom for ſuch x Con- 
jecture, hath ruined oft-times ſuch as never ex- 
peed any Alteration : And who can promiſe 
that they ſhall never drop one word in Paſſion, 
act any thing without a previous Deliberation, or 
never fall under Miſinformation ? And, which 
is yet worſe, when Miſinformations are forged 


againſt great Men ; they are not acquainted by 


ſuch as either give or receivethem , and ſo their 
Defence becomes impreſtable. I have heard of 


Favourites who have been ruined, becauſe the 


Queen ſaid they were handſome Men, or the 
King thought them to excel himſelf in any thing 


wherein himſelf pretended to à Maſterſhip: And 
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what plodding Pate could have ſtav'd off, or fore- 


ſeen theſe Misfortunes ? No, no, 
Ludit in humans divina prudentia rebus. 


And ſeeing there are many who have the Courage 
to throw away their Lives upon the Revenge of 
a ſmall Affront, or to hazard them in an open, 
and yet almoſt barren Robbery, why ſhould it 
be thought, that to ſatisfy ſo impetuous a Paſſion 
as Revenge, there ſhould not be ſome found who 
will hazard Death, by giving it in the Revenge 
of either an Injury done to a Family or Nation, 
much more of an Affront fix'd upon the Under- 
taker himſelf, in his Honour, or entire Fortune, 
as oft falls out? K G i 

But albeit great Men and publick Miniſters 
eſcape the Fate of a Murder or Maſſacre, yet 
how is their Happineſs founded? Is it not either 
upon the Humour of a capricious People, if in a 
Commonwealth? And then how unſolid is that 
Happineſs where the Foundation is ſo fleeting ? 
Conſider Rome, which though the wiſeſt of all 
Republicks, yet, upon a Jealouſy or a Miſtake, 


or ſometimes out of Wantonneſs, deſtroyed in an 


inſtant the moſt careſſed and moſt deſerving of 


her Favourites. Or, upon. the Favour of 2 
Prince, if in a Monarchy; and then ye muſt 


confeſs them oftentimes ſubje& to all the Capri- 


ces of a lofty Humour, licens d by the Extent of 


his Power, to equal his Power and his Humour; 
and entic d, by the Inſtigation of Enemies or Ri- 
vals, to ſtretch his Humour beyond all his allowed 
Power. Why did Solyman the Magnificent, cut 
the Throat of Ibrahim Baſſa his Confident ? Was 


it not to ſatisfy the Fancy of a Concubine ? Or 


Fuſtinian pull out the Eyes of valiant Belliſarius? 
Was it not to gratify an inſolent Wife? So that 2 
Stateſ- 
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Stateſman lies open not only to the hazard of his 
Maſter's Fancy, but to the Paſſion of his Wife, 
his Concubines, his Favourites and Fellow- Ser- 
vants, and even to Fate it ſelf, which is the moſt 
comprehenſive of all Dangers. Sun 1 
But albeit a Stateſman were able to eſcape pri- 
vate Revenge, and to manage with Succeſs, his 
Prince's Humour, and to ſatisfy that of his Fa- 
vourites, yet he is ſtill obnoxious to ragione del 
ſtato, and Intereſt of State, by which his Prince 
is oft (to evite the Rage of a Multitude) either 
forc'd"to object his Minion to their Rage, as the 
Head in a natural Body defends it ſelf by 'throw- 
ing up its Hand or Arm to receive the Stroak, or 
elſe he may be pull d from the kind Boſom of his 
unwilling Maſter: And of this Hazard our own 
Age affords us a lamentable Inſtance in the Per- 
ſon of the great Earl of Strafford, whom popular 
Fury did drag to the Scaffold; his Printe's Pro- 


tection not being ſufficient for his Defence; who 


viewing from that deplorable Stage, the Incon- 
ſtancy of Courtſhip and Advancement, did leave 
in Legacy to his Son, a+ ſtrait Command never 
to aim at higher Promotion than that of a Juſtice 
of Peace in his own Countitix. 
Conſider likewiſe how ſometimes the Satiety 
of a Prince produces the ſame Ruin of Favou- 
rites, which is at other times the Product of his 
Cruelty. And Commines obſerves, that Lews the 
Eleventh of France uſed to ſay, That ſeeing 
Princes grew weary of Houſes, Countries, and 
other inanimate Things, which could never of- 
fend them, and which no Rival or Enemy was 


at the pains to traduce, it was no wonder that 


they were wearied of Favourites, who were ſub- 
ject to all theſe Inconveniences. Princes do like- 
wiſe ruin their Grandees, ſometimes to ſatisfy 
their Vanity, in ſhewing that their Power is able 

to 
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to remove thoſe who think they cannot fall wich- 


out a Miracle ; and ſometimes to make way to 
new Fayourites, thinking it Injuſtice to entail all 
Honours upon the ſame Perſons, And, as in the 
Body Natural, ſo likewiſe in the Politick, it is 
obſervable, that Nature hath provided more Diſ- 
eaſes, than the beſt of Phyſicians can prevent by 
Romedies: ol on 05 brig anon oat 
. To conclude this Period, be pleaſed to con- 
clude the Unluckineſs of Publick Employment 
from this, That not only amongft Ravals, one of 
two Pretenders ſatisfy by their Fall the Rage of 


Fate, but when it hath aſſiſted the one to deſtroy 


the other, it then turns its Fury againſt the late 
Victor: Thus, Pompey and Cæſʒgꝓars Blood purplid 


equally the Swords of Murderers, agreeing in 


nothing but their Deſtiny. Hannibal beats the Ro- 
mans ; Scipio beats Hannibal; and the Romans baniſh 


Scipio. Belliſarms makes Gilimer, King of the 


Gotbs, ridiculous, leading him as à Priſoner in 
his Triumph; and Fate renders  Bell;ſarius yet 
more ridiculous, driving him to beg, with this 
Expreſſion, Beſtow but 4 Fartbing upon Belliſarius. 


And it is moſt obſervable, that during our Civil 


Wars, Four moſt eminent Perſons who did head 
contrary; as well as different Parties, did all loſe 
both their Heads and their Fortunes in the Quar- 
rel; whereas it might have been expected, that 
at leaſt one of the Oppoſites, ſnould have worn 


unfading Lawrels: And really there was more 
Hazard in the fear of being the one who was to 


be deſtroyed (for they might certainly have ex- 
pected, that one of themſelves ſhould fall) than 
all the Grandeur, which the Survivors might ex- 


pect, could ſufficiently requite. ah 
And when the Monarch or Commonwealth, 
_ Which a Stateſman hath long ſerved, intends, ei- 
ther in compliance with their Intereſts, or to hone 
oQ SER. 
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10 Publeck"Emiploy oyment. 
tify their Humour, to out their Servant of his 
Employment, or in order tliereto to fix a Crime 


upon him; then how can he eſecape from that 
Trial, or defend his Riglit againſt that Purſuit? 


For where the fudge is P. Fer de L280 m. 
prove Advocate. And i iy — eomraſtos, 1 2 
member fe Deoiſibns, amon neſt all who have 
collected 1 — er. came off with 
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the firſt- born ſhould be ſacrificed to our Almię 
Maker; I therefore reſolved to begin my firſt 
Diſcourſe with theſE Reflections; wh 4 
might: borrow from Devotion. ut, fince Ord- 
tors recommend the laſt place in gur Diſeourſe, 
to the ſtrongeſt Perſwaſwes ( as being able when 
plac d — leave the freſheſt Im preſſions, u up. 
— e e Realer) I ſhall chere cer in this 
ich is, alas! the too ordinary Room 
— 1s Devorio recommend to you, to 
poſſeſſes more Excellencies, and 
we labour under more Sins, than can be fully con- 
templated, in the one Caſe, or lamented in the 
other; throughout the whole Flux of Eternity: 
And after that we have evacuated our more refined 
Spirits; in chaſe of theſe fleeing Follies, will it 
ſatisfy him to have our dulled Thoughts (the lame 
of the Flock) ſerved upon his Altars? And 
ſeeing he ſtiles himſelf a Jealous GOD, certain 
he cannot but be jealous, that becauſe we'converſe 
with others more than with him, we muſt there- 


fore either love theſe better, or expect more ei- 
ther Advantage or Pleaſure i in their Society than 


in his. 

I confeſs that Publick Employment, is lawful 
in it ſelf, and neceſſary to the Commonwealth, 
.. that Men * ſerve GOD in the Intervals 


of 


Motrves 0 
Solitude 
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of their other Publick Negotiations. But the 
Queſtion is not, What is lawful in it ſelf; but 
what is convenient for us? And feeing we run 
already but too ſlowly that Divine Race, I fee 
not why we ſhould flow our Pace yet more, by 
taking on the Burthen of Publick Employment. 


And ſeeing all our Time is but too ſhort for the 


Service of him, whom far more excellent Crea- 
tures than we worſhip unceſſantly, Time without 
end; I think it ſtrange, that we ſhould content 
- our ſelves to ferve him per Parentheſm, or by In- 


tervals - : 


To theſe J ſhall add this important Conſide- 
ration; That moſt of Temptations are in Soli- 
rude diſarm'd of theſe Charms, which render 
them formidable to us in publick : Love wants 
there the Preſence of an inflaming Object to 
ſecond it; Revenge wants the Preſence of the 
Party injured to preſs it; and Vanity, when it 
wants Admirers, wants Force. Tho Moſes was 
the meekeſt Man upon the Earth whilſt he liv'd 
in the Deſart ; yet the Extravagancy of thoſe 
whom he govern'd, when Providence had ad- 
vanced him, made him offend his Maker ſo 


highly, that all his former Services could not 


obtain, even from the Father of Mercies, 4 
Liberty to enter into an Earthly Cauaan. If 
Naaman had liv d an Hermit, he needed not 


have crav'd the Prophet's Leave to bow to the 


Idols of his Maſter in the Houſe of Rimmon. 
And if David had not been Governor of Iſrael, 


he had wanted the Means both to humble Bath- 


ſheba, and kill Uriah. Such is the ill Fate of 
Publick Employment, that it not only affords us 


Temptations, but the Means likewiſe of effectu- 


ating that to which we are tempted. EE 
It was, I confeſs, GO D's own Verdict of 
Man, That it was not good for him to be alone; 
| | bur 
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but this Was wheri'becauſe of his. Congenial Ys! 
nocence, he fleeded not fear the Contamination 3 
of Society. ut to demonſtrate what the Hazard 
of being 11 ompany is; even Adam ans not 
live one”Day- th it, "and live. innocent; for the 
firſt News We War, of him, after that Eve was al- 
ſociate to kim, is, that he Had forfelted that native. 
Purt > 916 21909 
1 3 our Savigur was carried by Satan 
to the * he might tempt him there. 
But It is mot: vable, that after that experien- 
ced Enemy found that his Diyinity would not 
yield to 1 therein repreſented, he there- 
7 (as & thi = fo the ſtrongeſt Shift left 
to him neffeyes )-A id bring him to Feruſalem 3 
and having advanced him 1.8 the n 15 
proffer' d him the Half of the belted World, | 
all = Glories; 'A Temptation fitted only der kae ſuck 
as 1 Alue Honot and Publick Employment. 
When God Almighty intended to converſe with 
Moſes, he 2 him Ken 10 pdpulous Camp to 
the To W Hog: un tc Sinai. And Our Saviour did 
not diſcloſe the Glories of his Transfiguration 
Feruſalem,” biit upon the | Top of the Mount 
Olives.” The Willow who intended a Lodging for 
Eliſha, chat reat Prox Phet, did build it apart pon King: 4 
the Wall, furniſhing it only with a Stool and, TOM 
Candleſtick: And when he asked her, If he h 
ſpeak for her to the King, or Ca . his Hoſt? She. 2 Kings 
told hit, wichodur farther 71 That ſh ſhe-1 awelt, 1412. 
amongſt h er gun Friends, and in her own ee in- 
timating thereby, that there Mas no need of. ADY, 
Favour Kin ome beſtqw y pon, 9353 Has enjoy; 
fo happy a Sceſ 3 e 05 HE Bit to think 
ſee Elljaß ſltrin un 5 Bt, Tree, 97 3G, 
conteated C Jr 05 Ie Sehe te by. 
ſame God, \Who' yet fat 5 eee to mee 
dey; and to * how Ahaziab was able 
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 Soletnde refer 

to find no Eaſe upon his purpled Couch, till he 
diſpatched in Queſt of Alone of his chiefeſt 
Captains to court it from the ſame Prophet, ſit- 
ting upon the Top of a Mountain: By all which 
Places and Poſtures the Spirit of God {who loſes 
no Obſervation ) intends doubtleſs. to enamour 
us of Solitude and Receſs, And it is very obſerva- 
ble, that none of theſe old Prophets are found in 
Scripture at Court, or. in Publick, but as bearded 
Comets appear in the Air, where they have no 
other Errand than to denounce Judgments to the 
Place over which they ho ven. 
God Almighty, who becauſe he is the Object 
as well as Enjoyner of our Devotions, ſnould, and 
does upon theſe and many other Scores, beſt know 
how to addftreſs them, hath commanded us to re- 
tire into our Cloſets (the moſt ſolitary of all our 
Rooms); and to make theſe yet more retired, 


hath ordained us to. cloſe our Doors behind us, 


when we make ,any Religious Applications-to 
him; promiſing, that he 2 ſeeth in ſecret, . will 
reward us openly: And if we will conſider theſe 
gaudy Diſtractions, whereby our publick Devo- 
tions are almoſt rendred no Devetion at all ; and 
that there is more Noiſe in the World, than will 
ſuffer us to hear that ſtill Voice which cries behind 
us, This is the way, walk ye in it; certainly we 


may conclude from both Reaſon and Experience 
(as well as out of Obedience to Divine Com- 
mands) that Solitude is the true Forge of the pu- 
reſt Devotions. When God did intend to diſci- 


pline his beloved ne 
E 


allure her (meaning the Fews 
ber to the Wilderneſi, and ſpeak oomfo 
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to Publieꝶ Ruuplu ment. 119 
Religion hath: another Quarrel at Advance- 
ment; which is; that it diveſts ofttimes its Enjioy-—- 
ers, not only of Devotion and of Friendſhip 
which is a Moral. Virtue, hut even of Affection; 
which is ſo natural to Brutes themſelves, that a 
Man is worſe than theſe hen he wants it; And 
not only forego they it upon ſueh Neceſſities as 


but do ſo likewiſe: to ſatisfy their Humours; a Sla- 
very which deſerves to he condemned, though its 
Object were in it ſelf juſtifiable, -;No:Man could 
have believed, if Seripture had not told it, That 
Saul would, from being an abſolute Monarch, 
deſcend to ſo lo a Baſeneſs, as to caſt away his 
Daughter Michal, merely that he might deſtroy Numb 
her Husband; Or that a Prinde of Midian would 2. 
have proſtituted his Daughter Coxbi to the pro- 
miſcuous Multitudes of the Matlitiſh Camp, of 
Deſign to tempt them to a Sin Which could not 
but be attended with his own Infamy, as well as 
their Ruin. Was it not for this that Romulus ce- 
mented the firſt: Foundation of the Roman Walls 
with the Blood of his Brother Remus? And tho 
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But if any call in Queſtion the Advantages 
that accrue to Devotion by Solirude, let him caſt 
back his Eye upon the Primitive Church, where 
in the material Fabrick was contriv'd dark, and 
ſituate in the remoteſt Corners and ſolitary Groves, 
both by Pagans and Chriſtians ; us if that black 
Enamel heigliten'd the Luſtre of the Golden 
Candlefticks:' And upon the infinite Swarms of 
ſuch as became Monks and Hermits, *encouraged 
thereto by the Homilies and Intreaties of the 
nobleſt Fathers; of which State the Emperor 


Fuſtinian did, after he had lept that Oecumenick 


Council, become ſo enamour d, that hie hath re- 
giſter'd its noble: Elogies in the Frontiſpiece of 


dis Divine Coden. M hilſt upon the other Hand, 
tlie Heathens of Old, and now the Mabomet ani, 


did and do teach, That one of their | Miſchief- 
Totments in their Hell ſhall be, that Men will 
there be caſt looſe to thoſe Occupations and Ci- 
vil Employments, which here exercis'd them; 
eſteeming it a Torture for illuminate Spirits, and 
ſuck as are defecate from Senſnality, to be re- 
embdraſsd with ſuch terreſtrial Affairs, as buſy us 
in this our earthly State. Pardon; my Lord, this 
Inroad I have made upon Devotion; and learn 


from it, that Solitude and Devotion are fo nearly 


related, that we can hardly praiſe the one, and 
not commend the other 
I hall here uſe the Authority of great Heroes; 
wo, after the Fruition of both, have by much 
pfeferr'd Solitude, whereas (which is very 
frrange) there is not a ſingle Teſtimony. to be 
had from ſuch as theſe, in Favour of Publick 
Employment. r 11 S218 lc Fit! 
Phe firſt ſhall be of Charles ths Great, who be-. 
ing to die, cry'd out to thoſe who ſtood about 
him ; Oh! how wain are the Thoughts of Men ? and 
Bbw wretched are they that aſpire to Glory? What hath 
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preponder to ſo weighty Diſcouragements. 
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ler! us a üittle Examine „what can be in it able to" 


he firſt Prize contended for by (BOT. Perſons 
Is, Fore 342 Revenue payable only to br. Ghoſts: 
and to. deny ourſelves all preſent Satisfaction, ot 


to gx poſe our ſelxes ro ſo much Hazard for this, 
Were 2s great Madheſs as to ſtarve out ſelves, "or 


fickt deſperatel for Food 1 to be laid in Our Tombs 
oe our Death. Either Publick Miniſters value 
much th ie, Di rſes'of che Multitüde; and if ſo, 
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For nv 1 a r 56 Folly of this Paſſion; 
be teaſed to conlider, That either pur Souls 
have the ſame Period with our Life, and then to 
tax, us after Death, is to talk of what 
15 not; and Hat Advantage brings it to 
85 8 n feeing we ate not, what is {aid of 
as, cannot effect What is niot: Or our departedSouls 
jetvive in eternal Bliſs; and then the loud Ha- 
lelujahs of Miriads of Angels, will ſo eaſily drowtt 
the Voice, of Fame in our Ears, that it will not be 


heard Mus; ; and our Soils will be ſo replete with 


.. infinite” Joys, that there will be no Room for its 
Report though it were exaudible ; for es: 
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to Publick Employment. 
being but Air, muſt yield and flee out at the Ag- 
ceſs of any thing, that is more ſolid. Or elle. the 
Souls of thoſe, who are praiſed, will be damned; 


and then they will not he ſuſceptible of any 


pleaſing Impreſſions. And I am: confident that 


one of the Torments of damned Spirits, is, that 
they imagine all the World to be full of their In- 
famy. And ſeeing the Fame of the greateſt of 
Men is not able to ſolace him in the Fit of a Fever, 
or Gravel; Why ſhould we imagine that it can 
leſſen the Weight of ſuch preſſing Torments, as 
infernal Horror, or eternal Damnation? Ta 
talk of Ampbialus, who never Was, is the ſame 
thing as to talk of Alexander; only Ampbialus, 
cannot be ſtained with Cruelty, Vanity and 
Drunkenneſs, as Alexander is. But albeit Fame 
were to be courted, what Share of it can we.ex- 
pect, who are ſcarce known beyond the Line of 
our own Hiſtory, and but tranſiently in that Iike- 
wiſe 2 Who amongſt us would toil as we do, to 
be eſteemed, as Popenham, or Bajard, ( whom. 
believe very. few have heard of) and yet theſe 
acted upon the Continent of the World, and. did 


greater things than the preſentState of Affairs will 


admit us to do. And I am confident, that there 
liv d lately at the Court of Fance and Spain, Hun- 
dreds of Courtiers, who enjoyed far taller Ho- 
nours than we; and who would not have embraced 
the Honours we graſp after; and yet Fame, 
ſcorns to be at ſo much Pains as once to mention 
their Names. How many know not at preſent, 
the Name of that Grand Viſier, who bur lately 
made Germany tremble ? and to ſay that it was the 
Grand Viſier, is to praiſe his Office, and not 
himſelf. * Who can name the. greateſt Cardinals 
at Rome, or Dogi of Venice? And yet, what infinite 
pains is taken to gain theſe Employments, by 
ſuch as live upon the Place 2 — 
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ders, Divines or Phyſicians ; f and by 
theſe are under-valued as doch by dh d the 
Nele As. Madcaps,, and both by Ph bilofyph ers 48 
00 
But though Fe were deſi wo yo publick 
Employment is not always attended by it: for, 
either Advancement is attributed to he 
of the Advancer, ot to Fare and Hazard. A 
either of theſe caſes, the Perſon Haase ed is not, 
honoured, but his Fate; and it W. ill be Toudly: 
rochaimed As athing moſt ſtrange, That one of 
d mean Merit or fo. rebelliog Principles, or 
tainted with any ſuch Vice (a nvy Will Sh er. 
find or make) ſhould be pig to. ſuch 721 
nours: whereas if the 72 Perſon had fatisf 4 
himſelf with a ſolitary Life, his teat Vices bai 
neither been Ceri” nor ſuch forged Vices 
| proclaimed; and becauſe People blame, Minions, 
whilſt they live, for what they date not charge upr 
on their Maſter, their Envy or Pere 


C 
venge tranl-. 


mits to Poſterity that Character which Was re- | 
ceived to their Prejudice whilſt they FN, govern- 
ed. Was Perennius famous, though Com odus 
then Emperor rais'd him next to the Ee 

Oliver the Barber, though Lewis 11., made him 
his Minion 2 No, for Princes can beſtow Great- 
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ny: And as its Report ib Lawzullged to be un- 
ſtable as Water; 90 in ghis it reſembles much che 
e it preſent⸗ —— 3 
Obk ur Sight, as crooked. And cungvens 
And — —.—— che ereduleus Mul- 


titudle e cn ane en 
| ffrage ? or beheve. itrwhen; 


it. 60 Ls THEE rte cowardly; 


ad; 4 0 be z the General is for extr affront- 
Bk and: yet he —— help it: of ifa Servant 
berkeh 4, Stareſiman's Secret, chen tribe Maſters 
Prudence as far ever traduced. Ignominy being) 
like all other black Spots (a Teuasitaes pecult- 

ar only chat Colour which cannot be worn 
nor ] t out; And the Deſigns of Stateſinen be 
ing as latent as the Springs which do inwwardly- 
move mechanick Machines, the People (whoſe In- 
nge cannot reachtheſe) ju —— the Deſigns 
Events: Andifarany time the Event anſwer. 
the Wa S Expectation, then the malicious 
1 aſcribe this Succeſs, either to d 

95 1710 D And to ſpeak ſeriouſly, Pow 
ſo happy a fi affen that it takes off whe 
off that Repute Which is due to the Contriver: 
For who! can be foyld, having ſuch a Second? 
And to convince us, that Power and Command- 
conceals what Strength and Energy there is really. 
in the Governors Wit, reflect but à little upon 
hole pitiful Rebels; who govern'd lately this 
Country, and did ſeem moſt wiſe, while they: 
were veſted with Power: Of which being now 
again diveſted, * Wit falls far ſhort of the _ 
Ca 
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Caſt. Like thoſe Venetian Ladies, whoſe” Native 
Stature riſes and lows in Appearance, according 
to the Height of thoſe Sbecull whereupon they 
walk. But if Fame be the great Prize, I ſee not 
why che Lirerati and Virtues, or retir d Curio, may 
not put in for as large à Share in it, as moſt ( if 
not any N s op that ems 7 
that propter qual unum quodqt eff tale, propter hoc, illud 
Ions afcnaji tf. corteiaby dr fler in ue 
Logick, that ſeeing ſolitary Perſons are the Diſ? 
penſers and Bèſtowers of Fame upon great Men, 
they cannot miſs it themſelves. How had ne- 
as Conduct, or Achilles's' Valohr been for ot, 
had not Homer or Virgil ſung their Elogies? And 
after a great Man hath defeated Kingdoms, a Pe- 
dant is ( like the filly Worm) able in one Night 


obliged to ſuch as ſtudy Solitude, it — ofdi- 
narily theſe | moſt, becauſe they have obliged it. 
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it; whilſt the others have it only whemthey'are- 
not ſenſible of what they have. Compare Juliu, 
Ceſar (to the Stature of whoſe Repute our 
dwarfiſh Endeavours will never be able to riſe) 
with Lucan, who wrote the Story of his Wars, 
and ye will find Lacan the much happier: Conſi- 
der Ceſar, macerate oft with Hunger, ſtiffned 
with unrewarded Toyl, jealous of his on Sol- 
diets, and apprehenſive of the Senate, tortured 
with the uncertain Events of the War, and terrifi- 
ed by the having kill'd his Son- in- law Pompy, af- 
ter he was ſure of the Victory: And then return 
your Reflections upon Lucan, ſitting in the Boſom 
of a ſhadowy Grove, flankt with a cryſtal Stream; 
and there creating thoſe noble Lines, which have 
ſince cartied his Fame as far as Cſar's Actions; 
and habing in this the Advantage of Cæſar, even 
ag to Poſterity, that Cæſar s Soldiers:,' Pompey's 
ill Fate; the Senates Irreſoluton, and the Coward- 
ünefs of their Auxiliaries, ſhare wich Cæſar in the 
Event, and really more than he; whereas Lutas 
inherits che ſole Praiſe of his Story now, as he 
did the Pleaſure of having wrote itt whilſt he was 
yet alive. But to conclude the Folly of Fame, 
conſid er even this generous Lucan, falling under 
the Sword of Nero; becauſe that cruel Prince 
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tke Judgment and Purity of the greateſt of Angels 


ſo as not to deſerve the ſeveteſt Puniſument, and 
did in them prove alſo ineffectual; I find that 


little hopes can be entertained of our ſucceeding, 


in it / Buriconfider ſeriouſly, that it being a on- 
genial Humour in all Mankind, to deſire Freedom; 

ertainily, great Men muſt conclude, rhat their. 
Dependers would not bow to ſuch Homages, 
if they thought not thereby to oblige their: Pa- 
trons: to the full Requital of what they ſo highly 
value: And therefore theſe being Debts rather 


contracted by us, than Favours done us, I/ ſeg not 


in Return to theſe, Protection, Salaries: and 
Offices are expected, all which put us t real 
Pains; conſider if theſe imaginary Pleaſures de+ 
ſerve to be bought at the rate of ſuch real; Vexatly. 
ons. The Aagniſico muſt himſelf bow: to, his 
Prince, bear his Extravagandies, ſwear a Friend: 


why we ſhould ſo highly prize them; and HRS 
L 


hip with - theſe. whom he hates, diſpenſe with 


Affronts, ſpend all his time in Attendange, at 
Court, and in obſerving thoſe Humours, which 
he muſt hereaſter ſuperſtitiouſſy obey : and, all 
this that he nay gain wherewath to repay: Sa- 
lutations, Hatteries, Legs, Congies, and! uch 
like pitiful-Pleaſures ; and that he may ſcre him- 
ſelf ſo far into the Reſpect of the People that he 


may have Hats pull'd off to him, which wall be 


„* 922 


i penders, whom becauſe of their Intereſt 


likewiſe done (and for the ſame Reaſon likewiſe) 
wa: lifeleſs: Chair of State or the meaneſt. Fopl, 
if his Shoulders be ſtrong enough to bear a 'Lyls;, 
or any other the meaneſt Mark of his Prince's fa- 


vour. And that he may be eee 


deere dee bribed co depone whar chey le 
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him; is not this Satis faction a meet Act of Fancy,? 
And is it not ſafer to tranſlate our Fancy to ſome 
other Object, than to moderate it here? And ho 


can 
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can aſſure himſelf, chat when he hach arrived at 


And! is not the (Freib King as much troubled 


that lie cannot command the Grand Signior, as 


a French Courtier is for being lower than his 
King? And after that a Chancellor hath rendred 
his Plate, by any ſhort Poſſeſſion, familiar to 
him he then deſpiſes what he enjoys, by the 
ſame Principle which invited him to deſſre that 
Employment, when it was yet above his Reach. 


But abſtracting from theſe Conſiderations, What 


can it advantage any Man that another bows to 
him? It can neither cure Gout nor Gravel: And 
when he is diſpleaſed at any thing elſe, it is ſo far 
from being able to ſolace him, that that which 
vexes him moſt is, that any Perſon can be found 


who. dares diſpleaſe one who is ſo great as he; 


that Piteh of Command which he preſently pro— 
Es, that this ſhall terminate his Ambition? 


4 


and if he had not been ſo great, that Accident 


which now grieves him could not have vexed 
him: So that in"wiſhing to be great, we with 
that we may be made more ſuſceptible of Af- 
fronts; than Nature hath already made us. 

I need not teff you, Celador, that great Men 


are/oblig'd to attend more ſubmiſſtvely their Su- 


periors, than we do them, becauſe theſe have 
more Deſigns than we, and Deſign is the Occaſi- 
on of our Dependance: So that if there be any 
Pleaſure in Liberty, we enjoy it more than theſe; 
and if there be none, Why is there ſo much Pains 
taken to be great, upon Expectation, that Great. 
neſs ſets at liberty? A private Mm is not obliged 
to-oppole his Relations, fight againſt his Country, 


| 855 his own Judgment the Lye ta which are 


ur the meaneft' Impoſitions that ſome Princes 


lxy-pon Greatneſs: and why ſhould Men 2 b 
erve - 


chaſe; at ſo dear à Rate, the Liberty to 


others, which is all that Greatneſs cat beſtow? 


I know 
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Sect. 8. 


The Satis- 


faction ef 


Society ex- 
amin d. 


I know that Society is one of thoſe Satisfacti- 
ons which we rank amohgſtthe Pleaſures of the 
firſt Magnitude ; and that as to the Poſſeſſion of 
this, Solitarineſs ſeems to cede to publick Employ- 
ments. But when we conſider, that the Prero- 
gative of Society ſtands not in ſeeing one another, 
bnt in rational Converſation, it will appear that 
the Difference is not wide. For, what Pleaſure 


ger Princes, which is the ordinary Subject of ordi- 
nary Converſation? And really, I have admit d 
to ſee Perſons of Virtue and Honour long much to 
be in the City, where when they come, they 
found, nor ſought for no other Divertiſement, 
than to viſit one another; and there to do nothing 
elſe, than to make Legs, vie others Habit, talk 
of the Weather, or ſome ſuch pitiful Subject: and 
it may be, if they made a farther Inroad upon any 
other Affair, they did ſo picque one another, that it 
afforded them Matter of eternal Quarrel; for 
what was at firſt but an indifferent Subject, is by 
Intereſt adopted into the Number of our own Quar- 


rels. This begets Heats; Heats, Opprobries; Op- 


probries, Revenge; and Revenge leads either to 
fret, if we cannot ſatisfy: its Thirſt; or to Ruin, 
if we cannot quench it. How many likewiſe 
are in theſe-Reincounters, tempted either to be- 
tray their Ignorance or Malice - And if one know 
not the new Name of ſuch a Diſh- or Dreſs, ſuch 
an-Intrigue, or ſuch a Quarrel or Marriage, then 
they are eſteemed Blockheads. Moſt of Men de- 


ſire to frequent their Superiors, and there Men 


muſt either ſuffer their Raillery, or muſt 


net be: ſuffered} to continue in their Society: 
If we converſe with thoſe! who ſpeak with more 


Addreſs than our felves, then We repine equally 
wont 1 | At 
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to Publick Employment. 
at our-own Dulneſs, and envy the Acuteneſs that 

0 iihes the Speaker; or if we converſe with 
duller Animals than our ſelves, then we are wea- 
ry to draw the Yoke alone, and fret at our being 
in ill Company: But, if Chance blow us in a- 
mongſt our Equals; then we are ſo at guard to 
catch all Advantages, and ſo intereſſed in Point 
4 houneur, that it rather cruciates, than recreates 
us. How many make themſelves cheap by theſe Oc- 
caſions, whom we had valued highly, if they 


had frequented us leſs? And how many frequent 
Perſons, who laugh at that Simplicity which the 
Addreſſer admires in himſelf as Wit, and yet both | 


tecreate themſelves with double Laughters? It is 
remarked by Geographers, That no King alive is 


worſhipp'd by his Subjects, but the King of Binon, 


and that he is never ſeen by them: and certainly, 
if he were ſeen, he would not be worſhipp'd. 
And thus theſe ancient Heroes were never deity'd 
till Death had, by burying themſelves, buried che 
Memory of theſe Infirmities, which, though they 
were but few in ſome, and mean in others, had 


notwithſtanding enough of Allay in them to 


make the Committers not only be Conceived no 
Gods, but oft- times to g repreſent them as frail 
Men. Familiarity is (ii the Proverb) ſaid to breed 
Contempt; which it does not only by that natural 
Satiety, whereby nothing can become Common 
and continue (to our Apprehenſion) good, but 
likewiſe ; by laying open to Converſers theſe 
Lapſes and Failures, Which if they deſerve not 
Contempt, do, at leaſt leſſen that Repute which 
was in others founded for them rather upon 
Ideas which they framed of our Perfections, than 
upon theſe Merits which mighit juſtly challenge 
them. Familiarity hath likewiſe this Prejudice 
in it, that it blunts thoſe Endeavours in us 
whereby Repute is ordinarily required and in 
© N | | remitting 
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remitting that Exactneſs whereby we entertain 


Strangers, we loſe that Share of Eſteem which 
Exactneſs and Politeneſs deſerves; theſe extraor- 
dinary Par ads, made ordinaril to our lefs Fami- 
liars, being'a Holy-Days in Converſation, 


which though it. flatters, ceaſes not therefore to 


4 us. Our Saviour does himſelf, and of him- 
ſelf, ay it in holy Scriptures, that 4a Prophet bath no 
Honour in his own Country; and the fooliſh Jes 
gay him Ground to ſay ſo; when they concluded 
hat he could not work Miracles, becauſe his 
Mother and;Brethren dwelt: amongſt them, and 


becauſe they did know him and his Extraction. 


But if Variety be that which is admired in 80- 
ciety, certainly our on Thoughts, or other 
Mens Books; can in theſe far exceed Converſuti- 
on; poſſeſſing above it this Advantage, chat we 
can never be either importun'd or betray'd by 


theſe, as is much to be fear'd from the other; And 
it is moſt remarkable, that after Solomon hath fixe 


2 Vanity and Vexation of Spirit upon all the Actions 
of Men, and hath after ſeveral times ſubjoined it 
to publick Employment, he only ſays, That 
Reading 4 4 Wearineſs to the Neſd, without adding 
it to be 4 Vexation of Spirit. But albeit Society 


were to be valued at the Rate imagin'd, yet ſo- 


litary Perſons enioy more the Sweets of Society, 
than great Men do: For in all Addreſſes to łheſe, 
the Addreſſers conſider only what is fit for their 
private Intereſt; and little elſe is added, beſides 
the dropping of a flattering Expreſſion or two! 
And when any diſintereſſed Subject is fallen upon 


5 1 C 21 4 
with them, it is ſpoke to with: ſo much Conſtraint; 


and the Speakers are ſo hemm' d in by Diſererion 
and Reſpect, that the Diſcourſe is manap'd with 


wuch Diſadvantage. And our very Duty teach- 
eth us, that to ſpeak learnedly is Pedantry there, 
dad c freak religiouſly is impertinent ; ſo that 


Ani: imo TE, we 
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we mult, either tranſgreſs our: Duty, :or-Biebe 


mean in Our, Converſation. But; albeit che Hu- 
mour of the Grandee were ſo noble, as ta admit 
N in Converſation; yet few ingenious 
Spirits. | 
ſpeak freely in Publick,, or to, Publick Perſons: 
whereas the angit hidebound-Ornvor can pout His 
Conceptions into his Neighbourg Boſom, in 
their natural Set. and Faſhions: and with, as little 
Alteration 35 a Diſcourſe receives by being eaſt 
off the Preſ upon Paper. N97 283 011 
-- Reflect but upon theſe mafty Thouſand Apolg- 
gies which are carried up and don amongſt ſucli 
25 conyerſe much together am which; as they 


make up the greateſt part bet of cheir Empley- 


ment and: Vexatione ; ſo aten ãneident to ay 
who live ſol tarily, theſe being she natural Pe- 
duct of Oonferenee and Renæmſhtets: And ys may 
eonolude, Ehat either this ſe ha make ſueh Apo- 
lopies, are as zeal in making them, as they ſeem 
paſſionate in) having them to be believed and 
then Converſation may appꝑeat᷑ to be moſt dan- 
gerous, ſeeing theſe prove; that eg mag av 
caſily miſtake, and are ſo eaſily miſtaken ay ſus 

35 daily frequetit:them,': 95yet td need fo folemn 
and ſo numerous Apologies; or elfe theſe are but 


feign d; and then they prove Converſation to be 


yet more dangerous; ſeeing; as Men are ſubjett 
to miſtake and he: miſtaken ſo qur//own real'A- 


pologies for thaſe Miſtakes will not be believed, be- 


eauſe of the frequency of other Counterfeits ; nor 


can we, for the fame Reaſon, diſcern whether 


ſuol as are made to us be real or not: What Was 


the Subject ofthis Day's Conference will be the 


Secret, Which-we-thought we did but lately A- 


boſitate in our Friends Breaſts, will ſhortly: fix an 
our Faces from the Mouth of our Eneniies 4: Nut 


8 
My £ 
(454 


L; _ - though 


Who are the only beſt 'Cormpanions) ea 
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though our Friend were real and ſecret, yet fi 
Inconſtancy may make theſe either no Virtues at 
all, or ineffectual and unprofitable ones; a Qua. 
lity now ſo ordinary, that T take Pleaſure to ſee 
doth my ſelf and others miſtake the ſeveral In- 
xereſts which they knew intimately a Year ago; 
Cabals and Intrigues moulding themfelves almoſt 
every Month in different Shapes, according to 
the Humours or Intereſts of the Parties concern'd: 
And fo peſtilential is the Malignity of Converſa- 
tion that even Ladies fail here, and this piece of 
Frailty they are ſuffer'd to carry about them to 
keep them from being ador'd, becauſe of ' their 
other amiable Qualities: For if their Con- 
verſe were not dangerous, becauſe that amy 
Error is there a Crime, and no Affront can there 
de revenged; certainly there ſhould no place elſe 


be frequented. Conſider, I pray you, how Dil- 


courſes are laught at, though never ſo witty, if 
three or four combine to reprefent them as ridi- 
culous; how a Slip, either in the Choice or Ac- 
cent of a Word, becomes irreparable, by being 
incurr'd in a Society where nothing is deſign d 
but Cenſure; and when any prove happy in 
that Trade of Gibing, they muſt be gadding A- 
broad (ſo tempting is this Folly) though ſure to 
meet in theſe Journeys the Repute of ſigbt or di. 
bone ſi; and that Jeerer, who at the Beginning was 
- Eſteem'd a Wit, is, by continuing his Trade (yea, 


though he improve in it) under valuettus a Buffôon. 


It was nobly obſerved by Martns Antoninus, that 
great Emperor, and Philoſopher , That a Wes 


ver or Cobler would willingly ſequeſttate'theni- 


-ſelves from all Society, that they miglit proſecute 
their ſeveral Trades; and yet Man cannot retire 
chimſelf, that he may admire the Creation, and 
gexerciſe his own Soul, which is the great Trade 
of a rational Creature, and 3 
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And ſince Gain can prevail wich all ſo far; as to 
make them renounce Society, and eſteem Com- 
pany an idle Folly ; certainly, if we would re- 
flect upon the great Advantages of. Solitude, both 
asto Morality and Devotion, it were an ealy 


Matter to prefer it to thoſe which are in them- 


ſelves but Frifles, if not Burthengs {il v4 
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I have theſe three Arguments to perſwads ma, ged. 7 
That Solitude, Contemplation, or à Country Thar Soli - 


Life, have more of Pleaſure in them than publick tude i 


Employment: The firſt is, That Pleaſure being 2 pee | 


in Men an Act of the Fancy, and conſequenti) ſing than 


of the Soul certainly theſe: Pleaſures, which do 8 


Empl oo 


more immediately affect the Soul, muſt needs be mer. 


the moſt active Pleaſures; and ſuch are thoſe 


which ariſe from Contemplation: whereas ſen- 


ſual Pleaſures, and ſuch-as arife from exterior Ob- 


jects, do arrive but conſequentially at chat im- 
material Agent, and fo they do move it with far 


leſs Vigor: A ſedond is, That Contemplation 
does often drive our Souls into Ecſtaſies, and is 
fo charming, that it may be racher ſail to rayiſh 
than pleaſe, committing ſo open à Rapture upon 
our Souls, that it pulls them almoſt into à ſtate 

of Separation: Thus thoſe old Hermits art the 
Members of the ancient: Church; who are ofteſt 


remark d to have become thus nobly ſenſcloſs, 


being as far tranſported out of chemſelves, as 
they had formerly tranſported themſelves out of 
the World, and lying whole Weeks under! that 
ſpiritual Amazement, and dtunk, as it were, 
with | choſe: teams. of Conſolations which flow 
from thoſe blefled Ciſterns, the open Wounds of 
our: glorious Saviour. And amongſt the Heachens, 
did not Pythagoras almoſtdiſtract with che Satisſa- 
ction concei vd in finding that Noble and Bambus 


Euclid? Was not Pliny * with * 5 
OT . | * 


Demonſtration mention'd in the ſecond Book ot 


2 


wv Solitude preferr'd ot 


of contemp ating; the Rarities of che Hilt-Fe ſuuiit, * 
as fot further Enquiry to apprœach ſomear, that Id 
die loſt himſelf in irs Hlames? And wis not Arch. 0 


modus ſo much ptexs'd: with his Demomſtration 
upon the Sands of: Siracuſe, that hdr: would not 
loſe o much time from it, às wherein he might 
beg his Life from the rude Conquꝭrors zWhereas 
„ beſides what comes from Fear or Revenge, we 
Hod a read. nor hear of no ſuch miglity Paſſion in any 
52 e e e one Lal eee — 
ns pleayiments,-' or: ſbphiſticate Satisfactions. T 
5 5 third Argument: is; that we find the Satisfaction 
= 2 coſting from Honour and Ambirtion;:ro'cede'to 
9 — — rl 
thing of 1a in them, beſides what: 
owe to the — of bur Senfes, and tobe 
flick asdothemſelves: yield eaſily to chi Efierge. 
tio Pleaſure of Contemplation.. 1 0 
AE not a Gallant, and even a Stateſman, who WM - 
is in Love with x Maſtreſs; and-fofnetimes witlra i 
Whorez>ior hathrnan umquenchable Thirſt for | 
Wine or Compantonryy willing to prefer the Sa- 
cisfactioncof theſe as: tonal Advantemerit, 0 
or the Pleaſures w hicir he Can receive. y them? 
And itiiis evidences, Gas :thisDefireno1goecin, t 
—— own Nature, none of the ſtvongeſt; at t 
Jeaſt that ( bur: Fanvy2may=have::orher) Object 
leſtedangerous, and equally e eee 
to dote? And à Pedant) n reading (Popes Adti- 
otis in good Latin, iw ab nch enchanted with:it, 
.arlea(t with tlie having written hamdſolnely his 
Rpitaph, as Porpepl:could have been Hiinſelf in 
iche Fruitionqof all his Glories, and thermoſt 
8 ofthis Pride. Anta Country 
4 is asg much taken wie 3 
hace, bor a Clawn: with a mean / Hire, 
Mappieſt Favourite cam be with the Purchaſe of 
. een Office, * che Fear to loſe, or 


new 
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ie new Pretefices, and much anxious) tAtten;; 
— danoe, doth deſſen much to him: But if theſe 
Conceffions of Gain or Honour oceaſion Raptures 
on in the Receivers, that Joy brings more Tickling 
wor I with it, than is fit for the Spirit chf Man to receives 
zt and occaſions Want of Sleep, Diſcomppſure in 
>a WM Diſcourle;- and all thoſe other Extravaganeies, 
which proceed from rief at other times: Where,, 
ny Nas Solitude gives no other Pleaſures than Mhag 
is fit for our Recreation, or ſuitable to our Neaſes 
he and Stoical Indifferency; ſolthat ſeeing Ser 
on State hath Pleaſant Objects provided for che En- 
joyers Fancy that State muſt be moſt preferable 
which fancies Objects the le⁊ſt dangerous '; and 
ſuch is Solirude, but ſuch is not Publick Employ- 
. 201 ar viords 
I think the Ancient Philoſophers put but a mean 
Compliment upon Man, When they call d him. 
4 little World: for certainly, his vaſ Soul hath in, 
it Nobler Idea, of all that is created, than the 
Finiteneſs of Matter will allow to the Creation 
it ſelf. Whoſe Spirit is ſo narrow, but it gan in 
one Thought repreſent larger Spheres, a more 


TS FSW act 


t 6 5 
2 WM 13 Globe, and mofe boundleſs Seas, than all 


thoſe which were brought from the Boſom of 
the firſt Chaos? And after inſinite Expence hath; 
impoveriſhed a building Prince, the meanęſthea- 
ſant can in his Fancy add exceedingly te its 
Bulkiſhneſs'; and which is more, that Facule, 
can mould Idea of thouſands of Species never her 
created, that cam bring forth more Monſters chan 
Africk,” and dan produce mare Novelties thag 
America: and s wecannot bũadhmire the ſe : Pra- 
ducions, for their Variety zuiſb We cannot- but 
love them, bedauſe they areoutdWwrs - And thus 
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ing teal Caſtles, Navies, Courts or Cities, but à 
divertiſing of our Fancies? for Nature needs. none 
of thoſe) certainly, Retirement hath in this the 
Start of its Rival: for there Fancy is at fuller Free- 
dom and roves with leſs Contraction, than when 
it is Umited by the Narrowneſs of the Senſes; 
through which Wickets, certainly nothing can 
enter which is auguſt or ample. In Publick we 
ſee the ſame Men moſt ordinarily ſtill act the 
fame things; and we our ſelves are ſo much bu- 
fied with our Intereſt, that we regard little even 
the ſmall Variety which is diſcoverable in them. 
Aud certainly, it is a great Diſparagement to. the 
Creation, to think that there is not Variety 
enough there, to buſy our Meditation; or that 
there is leſs there than in a City or Court: It is 
true, that we'll ſee Variety of Hangings, Cabi- 
nets, and ſuch like Toys ; but if we would view 
the various Faces of the Sky but one day, we 
would perceive more of Variety in thoſe, more 
of Excellent Colours and various Motions, than 
in Ten Thouſand ſuch Trifles as theſe. Conſider 
but the' Beauty of one Tulip, and its ſeveral Frec- 
kles; the Motion of one Bird, and its ſeveral 
Wheelings, the Shapes of ſeveral Worms, and 
their different Crawlings, and ye will find Task 
enough, and more Variety there, than a City 


can afford; wherein they may repreſent a Paint- 
ed Roſe, but not its Smell; the Shape of a 


Fowl, but not its Motion: And yet Men 
there dote upon that one Quality of Shape in Pi- 
ctures, more than upon ten thouſand real Spe- 
cies in the Comple: of all their Excellent Qualities; 
which if ye call Fineneſs, I ſee no Reaſon why 
ye may not call Madneſs Virtue. It is not then 
Want of Variety in Nature, but Want of Obſerva- 
tion in us, which occaſions this Error; and he 
underſtood all things infinitely better than i 
_ i | wno 
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who ſaid," Fhat Solomon in all his Glory was not lite 
one Lilly of the field. It's reported of a great Phi- 
loſopher, that for fifty Years he employ'd himſelf” 
in the Obſervation of Bees, and all that time 
found both new Task and Pleaſure; and never / 
any could ſay, that he had obſerved fully all that 
was to be obſerved in Flowers, Anatomy, Aſtro- 
logy, or any of thoſe Sciences, amongſt which 
the leaſt copious in meaſuring Lengths hath Ad- 
vantage of our Lives; and yet we complain, that 
Retirement ( where theſe are only to be found) 
you not Employment or Divertiſement enough 
ann | 1 1 R 
But if theſe ſuffice not, my dear Celador, enter 
into your-own Breaſt, and there ſurvey the ſeve- 
ral Operations of your own Soul, the Progrefs 
of your Paſſions, the Struglings of your Appe-' 


tite, the Wandrings of Tow Fancy, and ye wilt 
Va 


find, I aſſure you, more Variety in that one Piece, 
than there is to be learned in all the Courts of 
Cbriſtendom. Repreſent to your ſelf the laſt Age, 
all the Actions and Intereſts in it; how much 
this Perſon was infatuate with Zeal, that Perſon. 
with Luſt; how much one purſued Honour, and 
another Riches; and in the next Thought draw 
that Scene, and repreſent them all turn'd to Duſt 
and Abe w f- G7 198 ES AERO! 
The World is a Comedy, where every Man acts 
that Part which Providence hath aſſigned him; and 
as it is eſteemed more noble to look on, than toact; 
ſo really I know no ſecurer Box, from which to be- 
hold it, than a ſafe Solitude; and it is eaſier to feel 
than to expreſs the Pleaſure which may be taken in 
ſtanding aloof, and in contemplating the Reelings 
of the Multitude, the Excentrick Motions of 
great Men, and how Fate recreates it felf in their 
Ruin ; as if it fed them with Succeſs, as the RG. 
mans fed their Gladiators, who ſerved for nothing 
8 E I 
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elſe, but in beating one another to recreate the 
diſintereſſed Beholders. Conſider; how ſome: 


axe caxtelling for not drinking off à Glaſs, others 
fretting at the Promotion of their Equals ; one 
vexed;that he was not ſafely delivered of his pre- 
pared Harangue, anothen ſcanning every Syllable 


1 of his frowning Miſtreſs Letter: And even theſe 
erac. 


| Ses. 9. 
Solitude 


enriches 


Humours again laught at by ſome; and that 
Laughter, wept at by others of -theſe Virtuoſo's, 
who; pretend to a Dictatorſnip in Moral Philoſo- 

lobons Imi TTT 
Some admire Publick Employment, and prefer 
it, to Solitude, becauſe the one gains (vhilſt the 


e 
ain, 


? 4 4 


more than Other waſtes) àan opulent Fortune: But theſe: 


publick 
Employ- 
Ment. 


U 


ſhould,confider; that as thoſe Merchant - Ventu- 
rers would eminently deſerve to be eſteemed mad, 
who, would hazard their Stock in a Voyage, 


where certainly Ten of a Thouſand Bottoms will” 


not return unſhipwrack d; ſo Pretenders to Ad- 
vancement muſt be mad, ſeeing ſcarce Ten of a 
Thouſand prove ſucceſsful in the Deſign, fo few: 
are the Preferments which can enrich, and ſo 
many the Hazards in reaching them; and which 
is worſe, of theſe Ten which are preferr'd, ſcarce 
Four will be found who do not prove ſo unhapi- 


ly long liv'd, as not to ſurvive their Conqueſts 


and Honours; and having got a Glimpſe only of 
Happineſs, en paſſant, do become ſo much the 


more miſerable, that they have been once happy. 


And as to theſe with whom Greatneſs is pleas d 
to continue, do they not oft- times, by raiſing 
themſelves. as high, as their Fancy, raiſe them- 
ſelves too high for their Eſtates; and the one by 
ſwelling, make the other to burſt? How few 
Grandes are not forcd to eke up their Spendings 
with contracted Debts after their own Revenues 
arg waſted? Whereas, ſuch as live privately, and 
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in a Country-LCife; tranſmit to'their Poſterity the 
Remainders of that yearh Rent, which reſts af. 
oy all Necefßties 128  deffay' 42 So chat the 
man muſt be rich; 1861 ng His Neęeſſities 
Gers not his Fortune; and pubHhek® Perſons! 
muſt be reputed Pdor, ſeeing they have got Su fa! 
ficiency for their Maintenance. 5 not 2 le 
Man as well cloath d in his Four - Yards of Cloth. 
as à Taller is in Six? And are not che Pabel 
Fal eſteemꝰd bit petty Princes, becauſs in deſi- 
ring to be ſuch; they have 1 ade eligſe Forranes} 
which might have made them 9 — eats, (o 
ſmall for the Support of — 885 iy 
that of Sovereign? But admit t het "Enjoy 
ments continued for the Enjoyer Ei fe-rirhe is e 
God ordinarily takes from the Tenge of the 
Duration, we thefe' added to ihe Breadeh of 
their Conqueſts. As a top haſty Concbion on def 


the Body, ſo à too ſoon ConqueR-Eſtare 


deftroys the Conqueſt ; and what e Fonab's 
Gourd flouriſhes in one Night, loſes che next 
thoſe Bloſſoms where with it 25 adbrh d. Hafen 
not to he rich, was the Counſel of 
lift, As 4 As _ * 555 —_ 
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17 — and Backen Etkates, „ We are  peccat 
both as to the Matter and Manner" pu Neat 


ſition: And what can we propoſe rea onablyroour | 
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ſelves in thus doing? For little can defeſſd us A 
gainſt our preſent Neceſſities, and nothing can 
defend againſt the future. Aud when 17 78 


Riches are pil'd up, they” ſerve either to fartsfy 


Nature, and that is "eaſy ; or to fatisfy” Fancy 


and tab is 25 oſſible! hen a publick Mies ; 


hath, gain'd, either Toil, refon, of à lor 

coe wa, by E great e poffibly, make 
2 great Enitereainniene, or ep 4 2 Jon, 
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with that or the equivalent, and either ſurfeits 


in the one, or vexes himſelf in loſing the other; 


| and albeit he do not, What Pleaſure is there in 


Exod, 16. 


18. 


theſe Accidents, 


either of theſe, but the ſerving of our Fancy af- 
ter the ſame Manner that Children do, when we 
laugh at them for hugging Toys and Baubles ? 
Moft Men are much troubled in the ſpending of 
what they gain, as in gaining it; and thus one 
Trouble creates another by an alternate Succeſ- 
fon. , All we gain ( faith Solomon) is either for 
Food or Rayment (Pomp and Superfluity being 
no Deſign allow'd by Nature) and much or Fine 
of either of theſe ſerve not to defend againſt ei- 
ther Cold or Hunger: And fo ſeeing the Peaſant 
or ſolitary Philoſopher, attains ſooner to the true 
End of Riches by his Sobriety, than the other by 
his Abundance; .certainly he muſt be the richer : 
And that is moſt Excellent which attains ſooneſt 
to the End for which it was deſtinate. If ſuch 


want Money to give Lawyers or Phyſicians, they 


alſo want Employment tor theſe; and without 
Employment no Man deſires Money: So that 
Riches are really (though they remain) but like 
the Manna, whereof He who gathered little bad a- 
bundance ; and he ho gathered too much, had nothing 


over: And if Riches remain not, but take the 


wings of the morning, and flee away , as oft ney 
do; then conſider, that publick Perſons are moſt 
ſubject to theſe Alterations ; for Forfeitures, Al- 
terations of Government, or Favour, Inteſtine 


Wars, Luxury, Gain, Popular Fury, or an Heir 


confiding in his Father's Proſperity, or Educate 
amidft many ſpending Wanters, and ſuch other 
diſſolute Perſons as frequent publick Places, will 
ſooner drive to that Neceſſity, which Men ſhould. 
only fear, than Moderation or Retirement can 
do. And when great Men are impoveriftid. by 

thay are aſham'd becauſe of their 
e former 
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10 Publick Employment. 


former State, and incapable by Want of ſuitable. 


Breeding to repair their Loſſes, or ſatisfy their 
Neceflities by Pains or Erugality, as private Men 
can; and which is worſe than all this; their for- 
mer Proſperity makes Want far more unſuppor- 
table to ſuch, than to the other to Whom the 
greateſt Hardſhips have been rendred familiar. 


As to ſuch who think, that Publick Employ- gg 70. 
ment and Command will afford them Conveni- The $arir- 
ence to ſatisfy their Luſt, I can e but Ui of 

ber Solitude, wherein” _— 


that it's better to live in a ſo vhei 
Men may ſo tame their Luſts, that they need not 
ſatisfy them. There is no Pleaſure, in eating, 
but to ſuch as are hungry; and certainly it were 


for our Advantage, rather that we could live 


without being hungry, than even to have as much 
as might ſatisfy Hunger when it comes: High 


Feeding, and Want of better Employment, begets 


this; and what impairs theſe extinguiſhes it: 
Whereas I am confident, ſuch as are ſervilely ſub- 
ject to it, ſuffer more Anxiety in the purchaſing 
of that Conveniency, than private Men can do 
by the Want of Bread; for they will for that Pur- 
poſe diſoblige Friends, cheat their Intimates, 
prove ungrateful to their ſweet Bedfellows, ſuffer 
themſelves to be talked of, and run a thouſand o- 
ther Hazards, which they would not encounter 


for ſtaving off the greateſt of theſe Neceſſities | | 


under which mean Men ſuffer; and when this is 
gain d, what brings it but Sickneſs, Jealouſies, 
e in Conſcience, and Reproach amongſt 

MR un m 


reg 2 1 1 g 9 2 i 1 i Ts . By 4 : k 3 
When I compare Solitude with Publick Employ- 
ment, as to their Recreations, I find that the one 


7 


follows only ſuch as becauſe Nature hath invented, 
it doth therefore ſweeten, and ſuch as have 10 pore. 
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Danger 
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Danges chein, beſides tht of being too much 
Char; 1 is As Hunting, Hawking ng Angling, 


and the like, Wherein we have Occaſion to learn, 


as well as t6* praiſe. che Workminſhip"of our 


mighty Maker: And in the other, ſuch Blveitile x 


ments are maſt familiar,” 35. if they have not been 


invented to gain Money, of feed Luſtf yer are 


not really Recreations, if they look not eue 


ttheſe Ends; and which are attended by ſo much 


OR * at 
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\ Toll , Fretting, Sweating ; ; Swearing, | Lying: 
Cheating, and other Vices, that their great Pla- 


nn ſures are the worſt of Torment, except their 


tragick Periods; of which Nature are Cards, 
Dice, Tennis, Dancing, Drinking, Feaſting, 
and Whoring; which do oftjicr di vert Men from 


ing real Chriſtians, thin divertiſe thoſe who 


bei 
are really ſuch.” 2 of great Men eHjoy not Recre- 


ations; they become unfit for Employment, and 
Employment becomes à Burden to them; and if 
they ſequeſtrate the meaneſt Portion of time for 
private Recreations, they are curſt by thoſe 


Thouſands whom Multictde of Affairs, rather 


Seck. 12. 
Bot h con. 
pared as 10 
their Food 
and Ray. 
ment. 
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than Lazineſs, hath deferr” d; and who are re ſo 
unreaſonable, as only to conſider, that che are 
put off, but not to conſidet Wherefore. 1 55 T oh 
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_ Thoug 51 Food and Rayment are to Susie 


ents 45 c are too often look d upon as con- 


ſiderable Appendages of our more material Hap- 
pineſs ; and theſe uſed by great Men, tho' they 
cannot. make the Enjoyer happy, yet ſerve to 
make the By ſtanders conclude themſelves unhap- 

py in the Want of them: And therefore I ſhall 
make theſe few Reflections upon both, whereby 
it Will appear, that às to theſe the meaneſt Men 
are more ha ppy than the greateſt Monarch.“ Ai 
= tO; Ravi At, Seren that uſed by Pri rivate 


noft N6ble, moſt Eafy, and attended by 
feweſt 
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or Retinue, then we repige, bat bo fe e ur 


Deſign of being more gallan athers,. 1 
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A As to Food, that which is us'd-by mean Men is 
both more natural, & more pleaſant : More natural, 
becauſe it is prepar'd with leſs Toil, and being 
cook'd by Nature it ſelf, ſerves Nature more ade- 

uately, as to all Intents and Purpoſes ;' it nei- 
ther entices Men to eat, till they be unable for 
their Affairs, nor brings it Sickneſs ; it affords 
Strength, and 3 Life; whereas, when 
2 Employment brings Riches,” and theſe 
have hir'd Cooks, all they can do, is to cheat the 
Stomach into an Oppreſſion, and by Fumes ſent 
from thence, chaſe àway fine Thoughts out of 
our Heads to make Room fo Vapours: Solitary 

Perſons dine when they pleaſe, but great Men 

__ "when it ſuits with their Buſineſs and às they are 
more ſubject to Invitations; to Feaſts and Enter- 
tainments, fo they muſt there ſit longer, and 
eat more than Nature requires, and they muſt ei- 

ther difoblige their Hoſt, or kill themſelves. I 

know many, who in place of complimenting 
ſuch as they invite, make them envy them; and 

many who are vext when they hear of another 

Who lives at a nobler Rate than themſelves, and 

Who pillage the Poor, that they may entertain 
the Rich. That the Food of private Men is more 

| pegs IG from this, that the Stomach hath, 

by its Fumes, depraved the Taſte, ſo thatnothing 
can rehifh;; or Ckuſtom Hath rendred the”: fineſt 

' Delicacies fo ordinary, that nothing can appear 

Pleaſant; a Peaſant by faſting longer, or: work- 

ing more laboriouſly than at other times; can 

thereby heighten theReliſn of hisDiſh beyond all 
the Art in the Emperor's Kitchen, or Aporhecary's 

Shop. And 1 have heard of a Merchant Wife, 

- who. being much ſubjeck to Diſeaſes whilſt her 

Husband's Prade flouriſh'a, did live very long, and 
very healthfully, after he was breke. And when 

rich Perſons fall ſick, who knows but their Phy- 
& | ; | | ſician 
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to Psb > piling. — 
ſiclan may contri bate | to make the. Diſeaſe c conti- 
flue long,or the apparent Heir to make it end ſud- 
denly : And when the Phyſician is honeſt, does 
he not forbid the Uſe of MY theſe Delicacies, 
viceot Greatheſs boaſts as an 1 Advantage. 8 
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greateſt Pretext uſed to cuts this Z 
cher 118 Fick EF mploymmens, is, That the Countr Obje&. 
3 and Man is not made for himſelf. Tt the 
To which my Anſwer is, that this makes E — 
ploy oyment the, Object of our Duty, not of our Pa * 4. 
ion, and infers it as 2 Neceſſity, not as 4 Choice 
which is all tfiat is contended for. Who is 
abſurd” as to deny His County that Services, 
which is really but the Return of its Protection? 
Or, who will be ſo ma d as not to contribute ei 
ther 3 or 4 — prong, 2 Ship from ſink- 
ing, wherein himſelf ſai This makes me 1 No 2 
ae ſuch as rebel ea Governors, to ud 
115 as thoſe are, who pull down their own e 
Hon which” defend them oft he ne 
eumaten and Bluſtering Storms; and gives n tv 
| mea ration for the Perſons of Seth araremy hes of 
| Sup eriors, to whom nething 21d here, that is 
Tiſadvanrageous, ſhould be plied... Hor g the 
ſerving of our Country be be thr Tp 
only acts us on to undertake. ju econ 
fame deſign ſhould make us wait 55 we. be Elen 
a Ki by. our Country: Do not retenders to Em- 
* 2 e in deliing each to enter Rxſt, ob 
all Entry . yments? As we ſee, in en- 
| | fring ar publick Places, where the preſling of 
; | all Finder the Entry of all, Do we not upon 
, || this Account oft remark, That Offices are ke 
- || vacant by Princes, becufe of the. Multit 
| of Rivals who com per for. 1 : and ſo; by 
| their Haſte to erer; pr judge the Count morè, 
| t 
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if it were. 1 9 1 8 Ne * we,under- 
took theſe: L. would Wait till 
their e Were vanquiſn 45 Wich 
either the Imp unities e Prince, or Con- 
— vi 22 . And. got 
that n for which be were "eld, 
were ae or driven to its deſign; d Peri jod,, 
would wilfingly ſolace themſelyes again by. ak 
Retreat to thef, ſe Countr >; ployments, J 
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brought. And 'certainly to the,x pu ae 
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whereas, now the Fear of being degraded , 
makes ſuch as are in Employment virtuous:and 
compaſſionate, fearing leſt their Practice be- 
come their Ditty; and the Hope of Advancement 
makes ſuch as yet have not attained to it, walk ſo as 
may deſerve Applauſe, and ſo as they may ſhinRe+ 
proach: If ſuch Alterations were not incident to 
great Men, they. would oft want Occaſion and 
Time to repent of thoſe Sins which they commit: 
ted in Publick, either by Inadvertence, having 
their Thoughts diſtracted. with many Things; 
or by Extravagancy, having their Thoughts raĩs d 
above their juſt Level. And if there were not 
ſuch Alterations, great Men ſhould neither have 
time to admire GOD's many Wonders, nor to 
review his many Mercies, and it ſhould be un- 
known whether Greatneſs or Solitude were the 
moſt Chriſtian State. 


Many noble Spirits have been frighted from Seck. 15. 
Solitude, as Conceiving, it to be a State wherein Solitude 


the Soul contracts a Ruſt, which cankers its own 
Subſtance and makes it unpleaſant to others, and 
that it begets Men the Name ofa Country- Clown; i. 
and unfaſhions him as to the World. But theſe 
ſhould conſider, that ſeeing the Finiteneſs of our 
Souls allows. not a compleat-Accompliſhment, it 
is our Wiſdom to fill our narrow Rooms wich the 
moſt neceſſary | Proviſibns, and theſe are The 
knowledge df God, and his Works ; from which will 
reſult that Tranquility of Spirit which is pecu- 
liar to Philoſophy, and is the Gueſt of Sblitude: 
So that when in Exchange of Compliment, Court- 
ſhip, Knacks, Repartees, and ſuch other Apperi- 
dages of Converſation, we become Pious, Lèar- 
ned, and Moral Philoſophers; I think us Loſers. 
in no other Senſe, than a Tree is, hem its 
gaudy Flouriſh ripens into ſuch Frait as cart both 
re © M pleaſe 
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tion of a Deity 
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_ Solitude prefer © 
pleaſe the-Reliſh, and feed the Body: It may be, 


- a Philoſopher may forget by his Solitude whether 


to give à Lady his Right or Left Hand; but if in 
his Solitude he hath learn'd to know what is right 
or wrong in her or his own Actions, I think ſhe 
ſhould eſteem him ſo much the more afid he is'by 
much the more happier: And if the World conclude 
him improven, who in learning how to ofder an 
Army, hath forgot how-to order à Ball; I ſee 
not why they ſhould account him an Apoſtate in 
Breeding, who is ſo Intent upon the Contempla- 

ty and its Productions, as not to care 
to adore theſe Mortal Goddeſſes, except for 
whom the Preſlers of this Objection have little 


7 


or no Devotion, being rather devoted Servants 


to theſe, than devout Servants to the Almighty: 
And how can that Soul ruſt whichis in continua 
Exerciſe, as thoſe of Philoſophers are? And this 
is more to be feared in ſuch, as by living in Pub- 


-. © lick are ſtill buſied, and yet idle: for may not 
wee be buſy in ſolliciting for unneceſſary Favours 
to others, in receiving and paying Viſits, in driving 
on unneceſſary Factions, and yet our Souls con- 

tract a Ruſt, whoſe Canker may make it at Taft 


moulder away to nothing? For what Share can 


our Souls take in ſuch Actions, wherein it hath 


no other Concernment than ſuch as a Man hath 
in the Motions of his Enemies 
Let us then admire Solitude (Noble Celador) ſee- 
ing to it Religious Perſons flee when they would 


| ſeek GOD's Face; Sick Men when they would 
ſeek Health: Here Stateſmen find their Plots, 


Learn'd Men their Knowledge, Poets their ſublime 
Fancies. In Solitude, neſtle the greateſt of Saints; 
in Publick, range the greateſt of Sinners; to the 
one we owe the beſt of Inventions; to the other 


the worſt of Cheats. 
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Having thus rais'd this pitiful Structure to its 
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When T-cottie to repreſent Sold, 1 muſt con See. 16 
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ring 


genes undervalues fo far a 7 5 5 Preſents; 
as to prefef dne Sight of the Sun to all chat he 
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Se. Ferom, | Tabs 1 in che mid of his own 
Torments at the Follies of the World : and there 


cauſe he was at a Feſtival plac'd upon a Stool, 
and not upon a Chair; and ſmiling to ſee a Ruſſian 
Ambaſſador, who could not ſtep (though very 
ſound) till he was led by two Attendants ; and to 
hear, of the Emperor's and Turks Ambaſſadors, 
who at their laſt Meeting, behov'd, like two 
Pendula's Clocks, either to ſet their paces equal- 
Ip, or elſe not to be reputed juſt. Repreſent to 

your ſelf rich Valleys; where the liberal Soil 
needs neither be brib'd by yearly Acceſſions, nor 
courted with nice Attendance, nor torn by In- 
ſtruments (as in City-gardens) before it will be- 
ſtow any thing, upon its Maſters; but without 
keeping cloſe Doors (as theſe do) keeps an open 
Houſe to all Paſſengers, for Herbs and Flowers of 
all Taſtes and Liveries. Here the Nightingale 
13s. conftrain'd to ſtay, without any other Cage 
than that of the native Pleaſures of the Place; 
and here the Sun looks from Morning to Night 
with. a pleaſing Countenance upon the off-ſpring 
of his own Beams, neither clouded; with Snioak, 
nor intercepted by Angles of falling, Houſes ; and 
theſe, in Effect, differ from Gardens, but as 
Proſe from Meetre, where the Materials are oft- 
times richer, though the Contrivance be not ſo 
artifical. Here the Levelling, thoughaſpiring Trees 
lay their Heads together, to protect ſuch as ſeek 
Shelter under their well-cloath'd Branches: and 
the Cryſtal Streams run ſlowly and turn many 
Windings, as if by that and their quiet Murmur- 
ings, they would expreſs. an Unwillingneſs to 
leave ſo pleaſant a Field; and in token of their 
'Thankfulneſs, do in a generous Manner (becauſe 
without ſhewing how) enrich freely the Neigh- 
bouring Lands, and draw to their Maſter his 
Picture in one inſtant , without putting him to 
the Pains of frequent or 100g ſitting, - beyond all 
the Skill of YVandyck or Angelo, entertaining es 


* 


to Publick Employment. 

wiſe for him whole Plantations of Fiſhes,” which 
may afford him bothAliment and Recreations be- 
yond all that the City can boaſt, where Water ne- 


ver comes, but empty, and as a Priſoner, and 


like all other things and Perſons corrupts, if it bur 
ſtay a while there. Here old Age crowns, with 
Innocency's Livery, thoſe who have innocently 
improved their Youth; and Youth beſtows 
Strength, becauſe it knows that the Strength it 


beſtows is not to be revell'd away in Whoring 


and Banquetting. Here Ladies ſcorn, and need 
not ſubmit their native Colours to fading, and 


in their 'bluſhing at the Sins and Impudence of 


City Gallants ſhew a Scarlet far exceeding the no- 
bleſt Lillies, though Solomon and all the Glory of 
his Court was not to be compar d to one of theſe. 


Here Compliments (which, like Cobwebs, are 


but the artifical Texture of pitiful Stuff, woven 
by poiſononsSpiders) are look d upon as unneceſ- 
ſary and dangerous; unneceſſary, becauſe there 
goes much of Time and Pains to their Contrivance, 
yet do they not perſwade ſuch as they are addreſt 
to, to believe them ſo well as Country Ingenuity. 
does its Inhabitants: and dangerous, becauſe 
they are ordinarily but handſom Diſguiſes for ſuch 
cheating Inclinations, as are ſent abroad to betray 
the Party concerned. Here Lovers*are not like 
Priſoners , coupled together with Chains of Me- 
tal, nor joyn'd, like Princes, in a League for 
Civil Intereſt. Jealouſie, that moral Fever, 
which tortures ſo the Soul of Man, as that 
GOD was content to ordain a Miracle for ſatis- 
fying his doubts, finds no Employment here: for 
Vertue entertains thoſe Matches which it ſelf 
hath made, and lengthens out their Productions 
to many more Ages, than are able to conſume 
Thouſands of publick Families: And (ro diſ- 


patch) here, Nature; the Eldeſt Daughter of 
; M 3 Providence, 
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Providence, governs as Queen Regent, and 
receives ſo, . abſolute a Deference to all her Laws, 
that Man may be here thought to be reſtord to 
that Primitive Innocence, which he formerly 
forfeited by his Courtſhliꝛ7ꝛrff . 


Se. 17. For framing the Landskip of Greatneſs, repre- 
The Land- ſent to your ſelf Alexander running like a Mad 
Jkipoef Man up and down the World; and killing every 
Greatneſs. Man who would not call him Maſter( for certain- 
ly we would call any Man mad, who would 

behave himſelf ſo in Our Streets, and yet they | 
might as juſtly do the one as he the other) and 
all this to gain as much as might make him à Per- 

ſon worthy of being poyſon d; and eſteeming all 
his Greatneſs ſo meanly, as to prefer to its Enjoy- 
ment the Embraces of a Whore, who would have 
proſtituted her ſelf to the meaneſt of hisAtrenders, 

Here lies Tiberius, toiling more for the Title of 

Emperor, than a Porter would do for Bread, 

and yet preferring to all that Roman Pomp (after 

he knew what it was) the Pleaſure of ſeeing a na- 
ked Strumpet, than which no Man is ſo mean, as 
not to enjoy many greater Pleaſures: There ſtands 

Hannibal, as àa Switz, gaurding the King of Bi- 

thynia, here Chancellor Bacon ſtarts at Liberty, 

and there the D. # Alva ſtarvd in Priſon; in this 

Bed lies a jealous Courtier, tortured with anothers 

growing not only greater, but even equal with him; 

& in another lies one loaded with Wounds, recei- 
|| ved for his Country or Princ but not regarded 
[i by them: not far from theſe lies Anthony ſtabbing 
himſelf, and Cæſar ftabb'd by the Senate. In ano- 
ther Corner, ye may perceive a rich Heir ſel- 
ling that rich Suit to a Frippery, wherein he had 
. bur lately ſpent a great Fortune at Court; and 
another deſpairing under theſe Wounds which 

he did receive, for challenging one who wok 
F . the 
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tbe Wall of him. Here ye may ſee tlie Head of 
2 Nobleman, WhO to be reyeng d of his Prince 
for complimenting another, was content to Ha- 
zard the Happineſs both of Prince and Country, 
in a Rebellion which at laſt could. not but ru 
himſelf and his Family: And there you way ſee 
the Quarters of another, who after he had'gain'd 
much more Honour than he at firſt deſign q, yet 
was ſo deſirous to have more, as that to fatisf, 
that deſired ſuper-· addition, he would hazard whai 
he was already: poſſeſſed of in Jeopardies, which 
any Man, not blinded by Ambition, might have 
ſeen to be fatal. In a third Corner lies Heaps of 0 
ſuch as Somerſet, Marquis D' Ancre, Duke Murdock, 
Cardinal Wolſey and others, whom nothing but 
their Affronts have made famous, albeit they were 
the greateſt Miniſters and Minions of their Age. 
In a fourth Corner ra repreſented many great 
Men, who having left a pleaſant  Countrey to 
come to a City, cover'd with Smoak and infect- 
ed with Stink; are there vex'd to get Ms to 
entertain their Ladies in that Luxury and Fine- 
neſs, whereof the one tempts them, and the other 
tempts others to entertain theſe Amours which 
are dangerous, and may prove fatal: and who 
have likewiſe quit their own Families, wherein 
all theſe Reſpedts were paid chem, that they are 
glad to have occaſion to pay at that Court, for 
which they exchang'd their former Reſidence. ; 
and who, by the Diſeaſes occaſion'd by want of 
that free Air which they have left, are rendred 
unable to reliſh all the other Pleaſures which they 
expected to enjoy in the City. And if after all 
this, ye will not conclude a Solitary Life to be 
more noble than publick Employment, yet at leaſt 
ye will, with Seraphick Mr. Boyle, confeſs, That 
there is ſuch a kind of difference betwixt Virtue 
ſhaded by a Private, and — in a Publick Life, 
1810 _ | 4 | 2 
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-. Solitude preferrd 


as there is betwixt a Candle carried aloft in the 


open Air, and incloſed in a Lanthorn; in the 
former of which Situations it gives more Light, 
but in the latter it is in leſs danger to be blown 


r ie E 

I T ſhall (Celador) in this laſt: place, cloſe this 
Diſcourſe with the laſt Advantage of Solitude; 
which is, That by abſtracting its Favourites from 


being Rivals to Great Men, and from being Sha- 
rers with Covetous Men, it conciliates to them 
that Applauſe, which as it was due to their Me- 
rit, ſo was obſtructed by theſe and the like In- 


gentives. 


— Defunctus amabitur ilem, 


hath been the Fate of many who were perſecuted 


whilſt they were alive: And Death and Solitude 


have this in common, That they ſuffer Enemies 
and oblige Friends, to expreſs their former E- 
ſteems: Fame reſembling in this a Shot, where 
the Ball is fled, before the Report arrive at our 
Ears. bo 1 e eee 

But I have ſpent ſo much of the Age of this 
Night, in ending this Letter, that it now begins 
to grow gray; and the dapling Twilight brings 
as much Light as to let me ſee, that I have been 
rather Zealous than Mannerly, in ſhewing you 
how much I am, Sd york 0279 
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Dear Celador, 
Your moſt Humble Servant, 


and Sincere mill wiſber. : 


5 Moral 
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DISCO URSE 


| Moral Gallanery : 


WHEREIN 
The Au THO k endeavours to prove, 


That PoinT-or Hoxouk, 


(abſtracting from all other Ties ) 
obliges Men to be Virtuous. 


And that there is nothing ſo Mean ( or 
unworthy of a Gentleman) as Vice. 

; | To which is Added, | 
A Conſolation againft Calumnies: 
Shewing how to bear them Eaſily and 
Pleaſantly. 


Written in Return to a Perſon of Honour, and 
at his Deſire ſubjoin'd to this Diſcourſe, becauſe 
* the N of the Om: 


— 


By ” GEORGE MACKENZIE, K. 


Though God did not know, nor Men would not puniſh Vice, yet 
would I not commit it; ſo mean a thing is Vice, Seneca. 
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Printed in the Year M DCC XI. 
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| May it pleaſe Your Gras; ONES N güne 
{Ad 9 11 e 


7 FIR "os 7 are. ach as may 
fl. excuſe real Paſſion. in a Stoic, and 
= ſceming Flatteries. in 4 P bilaſopher. 
And my Gratitede deſerv'd not to aſpire.to that 
Name, if it ſhould” not, lite them mant Mea 
ſures. But, ſeeing your Modeſty makes you 
think. even what is Juſtice to your: Merit; to be 
Flattery ; as the Greatneſs of yaur Merit keeps 
the higheft Eulogies I can give you from being 
ſo; I ſhall retain my  Reſpedts fur %% in 4 
Breaſt, which may diſpute Sincerity as to your 
Intereſts, with the firſt: of thoſe who pretend 
to it : With which I ſhall the ſooner 21 ſatiſ- 
fed, Treat 10 * vor any thing elſe ex- 
OY cept 


160 


: valle 2 and Zeal, 6 


An Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
cept the Heart which ſends you this, is capa- 


le to contain or expreſs that Kindneſs it feels 
for you. In the above-written Enumeration 2 


— 


for your 8 Cares « 2 bat e ye my 
be thankful for it, and we to %. In arder to 
which, I hæue preſented you. and 1 "my Wan 
with theſe Diſcburſes ; which by mncith, 51 Toth 
40 3e Irtubus, will rot 4 ww either 20 A In- 
grate : And therein if I evidence not Abili- 
ties, I will at leaſt Kindneſs and Reſpect; 
which cannot but far outvalue the other, ſeeing 
”= laſt relates to you, and the firſt reſpects on- 
bus Self. Since then holy Altars have not 
iſdain'd to offer up Pigeaus and ſuch like va- 
2 leſs things, which nothing but the Sincerity 
F "the Offerer- could render \confiderable ; refuſe 
vor to acce 4 and reviſe theſe, though unfiniſh'd 
Diſcourſes. | And if 4 Man's laſt Words may be 
Believd; I (bo am to mate theſe my. af 
Words in Print, and confine my Thoughts" for 
the future ro my ordinary Employment) do af 
fare you that tbey are preſe eve _ all 1 N 


14 N 8 


Your r Grace! 8 moſt Humble Servant, 
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3 8 Virtues orches, at Honour” 
A. - Py 55 2 947 5 bee ſuitable 
to Din. it 5 eg Füße es -A.1 Ps! 4 
on.; but rather to fix 1 it upon ſu 4'Cc 1cuo! 
Elevation. as your Exalted- Names 71 Virus 
might launch out from 18 its gl Grious Beams 
more radiantly; and the better diteck thofe he 
intend; wa be eg by it. Narrower Souls than 
ours, have not Room enough to lodge ſuch vaſt 
1 Fhoug hts, as Verde ar And Honour” "ſhould inſpire 
-.» | And chat, which raiſed you to chat Height Ane 
| deſerves this Compliment. from Vickie” does de- 
ſe ſerve that ye ſhould not, when ye have attain d 
dl to that Height, neglect 1 its Addrefs, tho! ſent you 
be by the meaneft of its and your Servants. 
aft | -- Xe may (. Lords and. Cortina make your 
for ſelves. Maou: by your. Virtue; and which is 
det, Noble, Gele, more Extenſive) 5 e may 
„ illuſtrate Vircue by your Greatnels; < Ty” as the 
by Inpreſſa of a great Prince, makes Geld more cur- 
J rent, tho not more pure; ſo your Patrociny and 
| Example may render Virtue more Faſhionable 
„and Uſeful; than now it is. Undervatned Virtue 
9 makes then its A pplication to you, as to thoſe 
E. whom, or whoſe. Pledeceſſor it hath” obliged; 
and Perſecuted Virtue deſerves your Patronage, 


as Rewarded Virtue i is worthy of your 2 


The - Epi Ale. 


z it PF raiſe your-Families, and offers 
l to raiſe Monuments for your Memory; ye do 
in that Affiſtance but pay your Debt, and buy 
Fame from ſucceeding Ages. ve as A is en- 
ven upo Ron On Nees loes enlarge i 
ct bs) die Les fie; d Net 
be ſerious to advance you, Ind ing that it will 
receive Extenſion accordingly as ye are promoted. 
Virtue i le 1 d es Peres - rac Sole 
Principles, which re e Univerſa 
others; ud Gerefore Wenne out of pen 
its W n an e and Mankind ur 7 
their own... 1 80 ve Enobled 1 dor ed 
as were ftrict Obſervers of thoſe. The'onh 
| 58 85 575 then 125 11 afl 
6 0 irtuous; this will ma you, 
as it did“ * afis, the Ornament of your: Age X 
and as it did 1 1 Vaſdaſas ian, the Delight of 
kind. This is (tho” to m KRegtet) the Way 75 
be Nobly Sivg 18 and Truly” Gteat. For Med 
follow you? en ye Woke icious,. in CAR 
_ 92 Be he n de raved 0 1 1 
ey inall aflimilate t emſelves G - 
Virtues, they Will. ew rely heir D 1 1 
and that they follow you, and not their own In- 
clinations.. In Vice ye Put fehlen the Mode of 
others; but in ene Virtue into the Bon- grace 
of the World, ye will be Leaders; by this your 
Lives. will become Patterns, and' your yorker 
Laws to Poſterity;. who. ſh: all-enquire into your | 
Arbors, not; only that they ay 912 75 on 
(whi 1 mare). rha that Hae may Fug 9 5 
t inten | t HCOurk 
Land and che nen bat al Virtues ff Moy 
ſhrink into;the Narrowneſs of A Cell, or Phitloſo- 
pher's Gown ., No, no; Publick Virtues Are in 
their Extenſſon, as much preferable to private, 


ache one Place is more Auguſt than the * 
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bench 5 bee the N 
rages. f Ait o 
a N the oyme ane of of Conran 
other of thay 1 GOD, whom — 
Pele With . adore; In the one 
we Yanquiſh, but inthe other we only fly, Tem- 
ptationis. Ir has 
Souls 45 ol as for. retire 
tho” -Jiſtice,,” 1 Ces. e 
wher in fone i 
call Nobl E th at ing 9 — V 
&ories;  whetein, F, iers. 6 ; Accidents, 
chaſer 155 luce Ba Je Vine oves to heſtow 


8 as Well Jos d hach its Herges, as 
well 4 Philoſo ers, e up our Native 

Courage, and ferro it . SOME all. things,-exeept 
your emen 7.3. and, fear nothing hut to ſtain 
your ThahoG&hee; P. ervalue your Anceſtors, no 
otherwiſe, than b thinking their, Actions too 


ſmall a Pattern for your Deſigns; and aft your 
| Prince, til he Ae e W World © ich-is-waſb'd 
by the. 775 on all Quarters) that f Which ſhauld 


Your, Time makes the 5 


dge his Sceptre. :; 

1 785 Part of the Publicks Treaſure 3 and eve. 

ry Hour Fe 9175 of that, is ſactilegious Theft 
committed againſt Your. Countrey. Throm not 
1 Time Ys: tho ſome be allowa- 
Jin Hunting and Hawking, Which are not 
Nobleſt Exerciſes, ſeeing ;they- favour always 
the Strongeſt, and do incline Men (the ſurdly: 

to Oppreflion and Cry 12 or which Reaſon 
(I bolieve ) Nimrod, the yrant, is in Sori- 
pture obſerved to 24 been a 3 n 925 3 

and. with Lucullus, that * Roman, thin 
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the Nobleft Hugtin ting, to purſue Malef actors by 
Juſtice in Peace, 

Armies in War. Raiſe Siege Font before theſe 
coy Ladies, (I ſpeak not of the Nebler Sort, for 
to court ſuch will ey you to learn Wit, Eibe. 
rality, Patience, and 


"The, Erie. 


irreclaimable' FREIE by 


urag e) ) who do heighten 


their Obſtinacy of Deſign” 5 make you lengthen 
your Pula 2 and lay it down'before theſe {tron ng 
Cities, which are by no forced Metaphor: call 

the Miſtreſſes of the World; level their proud 
Walls, when un oe Four 4 uſt „ 


„ 


ming Leeres; j 12 that 1 virtuous 1 
which hath" forced A Paſſage through Walls and 
Ramparts, (piercing © where Shot of Cannon 


languiſh'd, or gave ack) Will find an Entty in- 
to the hardeſt Heart; Which, if it yield 75 f N 
thoſe Gallant Importunities of Fate and Fare, it 


is certainly more weden of your Pains, tt 
ye of its Choice. But forget not amidft eit your 
(D rophies, rather to chaffiſe Pride, ha to 
proud of any your Plumpeſt Sueceſſes; (. 100 
me Cheats, not We When Meg 
are vain of chem) for By, ſo doing Me ſhall 
#4 BIS e n eie 9 S eme be come 
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become Vaſſals to it: Whilit ye toil'ts eifiive 
others to you, *endeavour rather to deſerve, chan 


to court, 2 For, in che one Caſe, ye will 
make it your Trumpet; whiereas in the other, it 
will become your Imperious Miſtreſs, and ye 
will thus oblige it to follow you; whereas othet- 
ſelves in following it. 
The Nobleſt Kind of Vanity, is to do Good, not 
to pleaſe others, or to expect a Reward from 
them; and Fame is nothing elſe; but tö do ſo of 
Deſign, to gratify your own Gallant Incli- 
nations, judging that the having d- 
Good and Great, is the Nobleſt Reward of Both; 
and ſcattering, like the Sun, equal Light, when 
Men look, or look not upon it. The Nobleſt 
Kind of Detraction, is to leſſen thoſe who rival 
your Virtue, not by obſcuring their Light, as the 
dull Earth Eclipſes rhe log ; but by out-ſhining 
it, as the Sun renders All theſe other Stars Incon- 
ſpicuous, which ſhine, but appear not at the ſame 
dime with it; raiſe your Spirits, by theſe Hero- 
ick Exploits, to ſo generous a Pitch, that ye 
need not think Heaven ir ſelf too high för yo 
and as if all Things here below were too un wor- 


thy a Reward for that Courage, to which all 


thoſe Things do at laſt ſtoop); me Heaven, 
(if ye will be truly Couragious) which the Scrip- 
ture tells us is taken by Violence, and rhe Violent take it 


/ Forte. And when Virtue hath made you too 


Great for this Lower World, the Acalamations 
and Plaudites of ſuch as conſider the Heroickneſs 
and Juſtice of your Actions, ſhall be driven up- 
wards with ſuch Zeal and Ardour, that they 
ſhalk(as it were) rent the Heavens, to clear an 
antry for 2 there; Where, hen ye are 
mounted, : tt 


into Stars, as their * vainly imagin d, yet 
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donde what is 


o Ceſar or Auguſtus, Altnender or 
transformed 


Aroninus, were adorning the Skies, tra 
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S010 1 interceed for ſuch as Were Virtu- 
Gus, and we Aut, ſuch as come there under 
th N haracter; and ſhall. from cheſe 
. lofty, Seats, ſee ſach Terreſtrial, Souls, as by their 
Ve to, the Early, were united and trans formed 


of 


- 359 itz burn in thoſe Flames, which rook fire firſt 
from the heat of thejrLuſts here ; 3 which tho it be 
an Inſupportable Puniſbment, yet yields in Horror 
to theſe Checks they ſhall raue from their 


' Conſcience,! for having undervalued, or oppreſ- 
led, chat Virtue which 1 here recommend... 
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20 beg hy can 3; 10 * 8 5 25 that if 
n comy Sins, be found to be old; er That ſimal 
| is; Parcelof Time whichT havea FranſaZed, 
1K: ern -Pradtice been ſo criminl; and h 
- 227” Examp ted ſo many f other Mee: Sint imo 
t be wumber. . a that though I ſhould ſpemd the Re- 
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fidae of * Allomance withbut one Error, (which 5 1121 Bb 

_ quallyinipoſſible aud deſirable) Sobre e- Goodm: i - 
being a Duty in it elf, coul Piate m foregbin g Sin. 0 
n more, than tbe not ave ag new Debis can be ac 
Veounted is Payment of [the old. * The Can ſiderutian ll * 
£4ybith prevailed with ine to endeavour to rut lam othiri f * 
Nom \their:\Vices hy Diſcourſes this: nature; that i 
hein proſelyted Pructiłe I might he Virtnous, 206d, but 4 
> ber abictans inthe Frutt ire of ſuch as have y © lowed mill 
* „ 38 ie e, : 
| | IM lo) 1 


5 pres J e ier SO 
depen 


0 He 4 005 e e, ey 469 pon them), "a 
- 5 "may be moſt compen. 2 28 1 the' 25 ofeſfion of 
p Philoſophy ; 7 ord to WO 1 "beve mh e reflec 


"0 what i ts offe 1 em rations to: abu 
oſt . en from ugs N own afions, © And as P 2 | 


be freians do judge their "Med 4 l he mo, ft ſucce]y- 


95 ful, ben they rather ſecond 26k ce Nerf I're- 
a ſolved to uſe the Alſifance of their ohm Intlinations, in 


I 1 fo prove, 395 bi can as 


nothing ſo. eaſy asto be Virtuous. © I had; Ten 
ſome Thoughts of this Diſcourſe, oben 1 
the Defence 0 Solitude ; K ; Out I thought jt fit 10 e 
.my ſelf with writing, by writing to private erſons; 
before I attem red ro [45K to 15 57 were of a more 
elevated l An that it av fis to invite all 
Men ff ft to Solitude; LES 7 "pe 7 the fecureſt 
Harbour of Vi irtue. But if if ſome a Cour 70 4 publicł 
Life, as, the more Neb} 2 3 i fit to demonſtrate 
70 f em, That there is nothing trul ty Nolte 'but whpt, 


Miſtake, ( hope. few will; ml Malice) think;ibat 
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Vice; and in the next I 12 reden Bal ae 


ts ſincerely Virtuqus, I Aoubt not bit ſome wil; wut of 
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An Apology. _ 

will find many more vacant Interludes, than are ſuffict. 
.ent for writing ten Sheets 7 Paper in two Years Space; 
. eſpecially upon a Subject whichrequires no Reading, and 
; wherein no Man can write 1755 but be who write 
- bis own Thoughts, With 2vhich, pardon mo, to think 
bim a ſober Wit, who cannot fill one Sheet in thi 
Hours; by which Calculation, there needs go only thirty 
Select Hours to ten Sheets: And his Life is moſt uſuri- 
_ ouſly employed, who cannot ſpare, ſo many out of rw 


| Years to his Divertiſements; eſpecially, where the 
. Materials are ſuch daily Obſervations as are 5, 
7 


upon me, and all others, by our living in the Worli; 
and. are ſo Orthodox and Undeniable, that an ordinary 
. Dreſs cannot but make them acceptable. And ſo few (| 
may ſay, none) have written upon the Subject, that 
Tam not put to forge ſomewhat that may be new. But 
- whatever others judge of this, or me, I find that it i 
. a. Part of my Employment, as a Man and Chriſtian, 
to plead for Virtue againſt Vice, And really, as « 
© Barriſter, few Subjects will 17 more my In vemi. 
on, or better more my unlabour'd Eloquence, than thi 
can do. And ] find, that both by writing and ſpeak- 
ing Moral Philoſophy, 1 may contract a Kindneſs fu 
Virtue ; ſeeing. ſuch as repeat a Lye with almoſt am 
Frequency, do at leaſt really believe it. Neither is 
- , there. any thing more natural, than to have much Kind- 
. eſs for either theſe Perſons, or Sciences, wherewith wt 
are daily converſant : And by this Profeſſion and Debate, 
I am obliged (though I fear that I ſatisfy not that Ob. 
gat ion) by a new and ſtrong Tye to be Virtnous, be 
elſe be inconſequential to my own, Principles, and ſoh 
reputed a Fool, either in not following what I comment 
or in commending ſo much, what by my Prattice I dt 
clare is not worth the being followed, | And therefore 
cannot Faller others, (which is my great Aim, an 
* yield me great Sati faction) I will at leaf profi 

far : Which becauſe it is more hy red fr then. 


* 
2 „ | | rt, #5 Hi 

Acre more” Noble; and ſo will ſuit beff with my Sul. 
je#, tho the other would ſit better with my Deſres. 
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Rate, and maintain the Grandeur of cheir! — 
deceſſors, tho at the Expence of their ſtarving 
Creditors ; (obedient. to Nature in nothing oft. 
tim bur in wet i Fart or keeping of their 
Ne a ane e ebe ate 
dero 271 0 pay to ack edge ſe 
rors 55 which they ſtand convinced. Young 
Gallants likewiſe look u on Virtue, as that 
which confifies too flarrowly their Inclinations; 
judging every thing mean which falls ſhort of all 
che se 1 \t6,whieh; Pqwer or 1 1 i 
ſtretch i it ſelf ; and as a Genteel Wit and- 
ſomly expreſ9@ it, they believe (Rt) 8 e 
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And in Oppoſition to this Nobility, yr 21 
conſequentially to that Doctrine, Senses, à Par- 


tiſan of the ſame Tribe, doth with 2 Noble, 
| | Haughtineſs of Spirit tell us, That licer Peas neſg 


ciret, nec homa puniret, pectatum, non tamen pegcarem, 
ob 7 vilinatem; though God did not 75 


nor Man would, not puniſh. Vice, vet I woul 
notſin; ſo mean a Thing is Vice. Los proving, 
of hd, I ſhall 1 Rang confiem-s ele gw 
great Truths, That Men Point of. 
obliged to be virtuous: And chat there is 
which is not ſo mean, that it is | 
Gentleman: And ſhall lead you unte th 
glio of private Vices, of which, though t 
eſt ſeem in our Experience to haye Stre 


enough to conquer ſuch who paſs for great 


rits, Or Wits; i in the World; a Philoſopher REY | | 
yet find, that theſe. Defears. en Þy og 


noble Spirits, do not procęed from the 


bleneſs of their Charms; but from the ; MA 4g 
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Virtue con- 
tribute: 
more to 
Advance- 
ment than 
Vice can do. 


firſt, by ſome general Reflections; to which in 
the ſecond place, I ſhall ſubjoin ſome particular 
Inſtances; and ſhall by a ſpecial Induction of the 
moſt Eminent Virtues and Vices, clear, That 
there is nothing ſo Noble as Virtue, nor nothing 
ſo mean as Vice. © Ati ! 
As to the general Reflections, I ſhall begin 
with this; that if Advancement be a noble Prize, 
doubtleſs Virtue muſt by this be more noble than 
Vice, ſeeing it beſtows ofteſt that ſo much deſired 
Reward. From further proving of which from 
Reaſon, conſider, that no Man will affociate 
with vicious Perſons, (without which no Project 
for Advancement can be promoted). For who 
will hazard his Life and Fortune with one whom 
he cannot believe? And who can believe one 
who is not virtuous? Truſt, Fidelity, and Sin- 
cerity, being themſelves Virtues : Or who'ſhould 
expect to gain by Favours the Friendſhip of ſuch, 
as by their Vices are ingrate to God and Nature? 
o have been to ſuch liberal, infinitely far a- 
bove human Reach; (and thus likewiſe vicious 
Perſons are contemptibly mean, ſeeing they are 
fo infinitely ingrate.) And in this appears the 


without counterfeiting Virtue; 3 its real 
Aſſiſtance: When Robbers aſſociate, they enter- 


ving the other Half of their Force to attend that 
Py | | Change, 


* FTF Ws YO” Y PO FR. © POP Wi... YA 


I K © 3% . PEP Thing: 


Change, which Intereſt may bring to their Afﬀo- 
ciates: Afid do ſuch as fight for Hire (Intereſt, 
being nothing elſe) acquit themſel ves with fuck 
Valour, as thoſe” whoſe Courage receives Edge 
from Duty, Charity, Religion; or any ſuch vir- 


tuous Principles? Vicious Perſons have many Ri- 


vals, and ſo meet in their Riſing with much Op- 
pofitioi: The Covetous fear the Promotion of 
him who is ſuch; and the Ambirions,of him who 
is of the fame Temper: But becauſe all expect 
Civility from the Courteous, and Money from 
the Liberal; they therefore wiſh their Prefer- 
mefit, as what will contribute te their dw In. 
tereſt: And Princes are inducd eto gratify ſuch; 
as Khowing that in ſo doing they tranſmit to thtir 
People what they beſtow upom ſuch Favouritevz 
and that they preclude the Challenges of thoſe, 
who repine at their Favours as miſphe'd, when 
not beſtowed upon themſel ves. has 


ble in Fame, Virtue" the only ( ar leaſt as the 


Ik there be N that is hoble and deſſta z Virtus ir 
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More con- 
ducive to 


ſtraighteſt, ſo the heareſt) Road to It ; Paſtæriz rome then 


ty taking our Actiois under their Review with- 


out the Byaſs of Prejudice, Paflionþ Intereſt, of 


Flattery. And of ſuch as Story oandnizes fort 
Grandees, | Alexander is not ſo truh Glorious for 
defeating the Indians, às for refuſing to force Da- 
rin's fair Daughters; for in the one a great part 
is, due to the '©ottage- of his Soldiers, and the 

rutiſhneſs of his Oppoſers ; uihereas in the orhes 

overcame the Charms of fuch, as might have 
overcome all others; and was put to combat his 


i Youth, whieh had gain'defor him all his 


Viaories: The meaneſt of his Soldiers coulll 


have forc'd a Pris ner; but Fame reſerved it as a 
Reward wortliy of Alexander in his Chaſtity, to 


dy ; to diſpleaſe /whoimn was as gteat a Crime as it 
4221 = 


— 


Vice. 


Moral Gallantry. 
was to raviſh others. Nor was William the Con- 
queror more honoured for ſubjecting a Warlike 
Nation, than for pardoning Goſpatrick and Euſta- 
che of Bulloign, after ſo many Revoltings: For in 
the one, he conquered but theſe who were leſs 
than himſelf; but in the other he conquered 
himſelf, who was their Conqueror. Ariſtides was 
eſteemed more Noble in undergoing a patient 
Banifhment, than theſe Uſurpers who condemn- 
ed him to it, whoſe Names remain as obſcure as 
their Crimes are odious; whilſt his is the conti- 
nual Ornament of -Pulpits and Theatres. And 
all-che Roman Glories do not celebrate Nero's Me- 
mory to the ſame Pitch with that of Seneca's, 
who did (like the Sun) then appear greateſt 
when he was neareſt to the Setting. Alexander is 
only praiſed when we remember not his killing 
Parmenio: And the Famous Hugh Capet of France 
ends his Glory, where we begin to talk of his 


U ſſurpation; and (to diſpatch ) this is one great 
Difference betwixt Virtue and Vice, in relation 
to Fame; That Vice, like a Charletan, is applaud- 


An Argus 
ment from 
Romances. 


to ſhew how much Kindneſs Virtue bepeps for 


ed by the unacquainted, or like rotten Wood may 
ſhine in the dark; but its Luſtre leſſens at the 
Approach of either Time or Light; whereas tho 
Virtue may for a time lie under the Oppreſſion 
of Malice, (which Martyrdom it ſuffers only 
when it is miſtaken for Vice); yet Time enobles 
it, and Light does not lend it Splendor, but ſeryes 
only to illuminate its Beholders; and ſo to Ray: 
_ to diſcover what native-Excellencies it paſs 
rr 15 Tip 2rve. — 
"os If ; Amphialus Or Orondates had been charged in 
theſe Romances ye ſo dote upon, with Drunken. 
neſs, Oppreſſion, or Envy, certainly it had leſ⸗ 
ſen'd their Eſteem even with ſuch as moſt admire, 
though they will not imitate, theſe Virtues. Anc 


{ſuch 


Moral Gallantry. 
ſuch as poſſeſs it, conſider how, though ye know 
theſe to be but imaginary Ideas of Virtue, yet we 
cannot but love them for that, as ye can love 


them for nothing elſe, ſeeing they never obliged 
you or your Relations; and ſince abſtract Virtus 


conciliates ſo much Favour, certainly Virtue in 


you will conciliate much more: For beſides that 
Idea which will be common to you with them, 
ſome will be obliged thereby to love you, as their 
Benefactors ; and others becauſe they know not 
when ye will become ſo; and at leaſt they will 
honour your Virtue, as that which will ſecure 
them againſt your Wrongs ; and which will af- 
ſure them of your good Wiſhes, if you cannot 
lend them your Aſſiſtance. Would not the moſt 
proſtitute Ladies hate Statira or Partheniſſa, if they 
had been repreſented under any one of theſe their 


7 


: 
« 1 
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own Vices; whoſe Number can find their Ac 
count no where but in the Moments they hve, 

nor Excuſes no where but in the Madneſs of ſuch 
as commit them? And would not our Gallants  _ 


think it ridiculous to ſee theſe Hero's brought in 
by the Author of Caſſandra or Partheniſſa, glory- 
ing in having made their Comrades brutiſn by 
drinking, or poor Maids miſerable by Unclean- 
neſs: And though Whoring be cried up as one of 
theſe Genteel Exerciſes, that are the Price of ſo 
much Time and Pains : yet we hear of none of 
theſe who are ſo much as ſaid to have had a 
Whore, far leſs to glory in it. But to turn the 
Medal; Conſult your own Experience, and it 
will remember you of many hopeful Gentlemen, 
whoſe Advancement hath been ſo far diſappoint- 
ed by theſe Vices, that they fell ſo low as to be- 
come Objects of Pity to ſuch as ſear d them once, 
as their accompliſh'd Rivals. And to let us fee 
the Folly of Sin; I have known ſuch as hated 
Nigardlineſs ſo much, as that to ſhun it, vey 
N pent 


* 
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ſpent their Abortive Eſtates. before they were full 
Maſters of them; brought by that Exceſs to flee 
Creditors, ſtarve at Home, walk in Rags, and 
which is worſe, beg in Miſery; and ſo to fall in. 
to the Extremity of that Vice, whoſe firſt and 
moſt innocent Degrees they laught at in others: 
And when they begg d from theſe who were both 
Authors and Companions in their Debaucheries, 
(expecting to be ſupplied as well by their Juſtice, 
as their Compaſſion) did get no Return but that 
Aaughter which was a Leſſon taught by them- 
ſelves; or at beſt, a Thouſand Curſes for having 
bred them in a way of living, that did naturally 
occaſion ſo much Miſchief. If ee be 
mean and ignoble, certainly Vice muſt be ſo too; 
ſeeing beſides Sickneſs, Infirmity and Infamy, it 
hales on Poverty upon ſuch as entertain it. 
Vireue ra- When the World was yet ſo Young as to be 
Jed the led by Sincerity, in place of that Experience 
Grecian 1 P . P 18 
Re- Which makes our Age rather wee than honeſt ; 
man Em- its Hero's, who equally ſurpaſſed and ennobled 
piret. Mankind by their Virtue, were for it deified, 
| even by theſe their Contemporaries, who in 
poſſeſſing much niore hoth Riches and Power 
than they, wanted nothing but this Virtue to be 
much greatter than they were. And thus Nim- 
rod's Kingdom could not build him Altars, tho' 
ſincere Radamanthus had Fire kindled on his by 
the heat of their Zeal, who knowing him to be 


mortal, could not, even in ſpite of his dying, but 
worſhip. that Immortal Virtue which ſhined in 
him. And as Cicero informs, theſe Gods of the 
Pagans were at firſt but IIluſtrious Hero's whoſe 
Virtue, rather than their Nature, rendred them 
immortal, and worthy to be worſhipped, even in 
the eſtimation of ſuch undiſciplin'd Brutes, . as 
thought the Laws of Nature a Bondage, and the 
Laws of God a Fable. We find, though Large 
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in Lacelemon, Ariftides in Athens,” und Eyumimn- 


das in Thebes, were not born to command, yet 
their Virtue beſtowed on them what their Birth 
denied; and both without, and againſt Factions, 
they were elected by their Citizens to chat Rule, 
which they did not court; and were preferred to 


ſuch as both by Birth and Pains had fairer Preten- 


ces to it. And whilſt Greece flouriſhed, Reges philo- 
ſopbabant, & Philoſophi regebant ; theſe Common- 
wealths being more numerous than their Neigh- 
bours in nothing but the ſincere Exercife of Ren- 
ſon. And when Tyranny and Pride had, by Wa- 


ſting theſe Commonwealths' made place for the 
Roman Glory; nothing conquered ſo much the 
Confiners of that gloriousState, (whoſe Center was 

Virtue, and Circumference Fame) as their Virtue. 


— 
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Thus the Phalerions are by Plutarch ſuid to have ſenlt 


Ambaſſadors to Rome, reſigning themſelves over 


to the Roman Government, becauſe they found 
them ſo juſt and noble, as to ſend back their 
Children who had been betrayed by a School- 
maſter. When Pyrrbus was advertiſed by the Romans 
to beware of Poyſon from one of his on Sub- 


jects, who had offered to diſpatch him; he did 


then begin to fear that he ſhould be conquered by 
their Arms, who had already ſubdued him by 
their Civilities. And ſuch Eſteem had their Ju- 
ſtice gained them, that they were choſen Um- 


pires of all neighbouring Nations; and ſo gained 


one of the Oppoſites firſt to a Confederacy, and 


then to a Dependancy upon them. And 'Arralus 
EKing of Pergamus did in — 
Kin hoſe 


leave them his 
Kingdom, as to thoſe w irtues deferved it 
as a Reward; which occafioned St. Auguſtine to 
fall out into this Eloquent Expreſſion: Becauſe 
God ( ſaith he) would not beſtow- Heaven upon the 
Ronians, they being Pagans; be beſtomed the Empire 


f the World upon them ,- becauſe they were Virtwous. 


And 


rag * 
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And many have been raiſed to Empires by no 6- 


ther Aſſiſtance than that of their Virtue. As 
Numa Pompilins, Marcus Antoninus, Pertinax and 


Vieſpaſian; whilſt the Want of this hath in Spight 
of all the Power with which vicious Governors 


have been ſurrounded, degraded others from the 


. fame Imperial Honours; as Tarquinius Superbus, 
| Domitian, Commodus. And generally there is but 


one Emperor to be ſeen in that long Roman Liſt, 


who was unfortunate being virtuous : And not 
. one Whoſe Vice was not the immediate Cauſe of 


Virtue 
hath made 
Philoſo= 
phers to 
admired 4. 
bove Prin- 
ces. 


Ruin to its Author. | 


Antiquity hath alſo tranſmitted to us the Me- 


mory of Socrates, Zeno, and other Philoſophers, 


under as obliging Eulogies, as theſe of the moſt 
Famous Emperors; whom Virtue (to let us ſee 


that Riches and Honours are but the Inſtruments 
of Fame, and not the Diſpenſers of it ) hath 
without any Aſſiſtance raiſed to this Pitch above 


| theſe Princes; that they have conquered our E- 
ſteem without the Aid of Armies, Treaſures , 
Senates, or flattering Hiſtorians, and ceaſe not 


like them to command when they ceas'd to live ; 


but by their Precepts and Diſcourſes force worthy 


Souls yet to a more entire Obedience , than the 
others did whilſt they were alive, by their Sancti- 
ons and penal Statutes. For Princes govern but 
g ſhort time one Nation; and by theſe Laws they 


awe but ſuch vicious Perſons, whom it is- more 


over both the Wills and Judgments of the beſt of 


Trouble than Honour to command. But theſe 
Illuſtrious Philoſophers, and ſuch as imitate their 
Virtue, have thereby attained to a Sovereignty 


all ſuch as are ſcattered amongſt all the other 
Kingdoms of the World. And Marcus Aurelius, 
who was one of the greateft Emperors, doth re- 


commend to Kings as well as Subjects, to think 
that one of theſe Philoſophers is beholding all 


their 
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their Actions, as a moſt efficacious Mean to kee 
Men in Awe, not to commit that Vice to whic 


ö N X 


Ichey al. r 1 
I have ſeen very great Men ſhun to own even *" 

their beloved Vices, in the. Preſence of ſuch as Vice _ 

they needed not fear for any thing but their Vir- 3 1 

tue. And it is moſt remarkable, that Nero, who 5, 

exceeded all who then lived in Power, and all 

who fhall live (T hope) in Cruelty, did ſtill 

judge himſelf under ſome Reſtraint, whilſt Sene- 

ca was at Court to be a Witneſs to his Actions. 

And every vicious Perſon muſt flee Publick, and 

che Light ( which ſhows the Meanneſs and Cow- 

ardlineſs of Vice) when he is to, reſign himſelf 

over to any of theſe Criminal: Exercifes ; by 

which likewiſe when committed Men become 

yet more Cowards; for who having ſpent his 

Life at that unworthy Rate, will not (if he be 

Maſter of any Reaſon ) tremble and be afraid to 

venture upon ſuch Exploits, which by taking his 

Life from him, may and will preſent him before 

the Tribunal of that God whom he hath offend- 

ed? and from whom ( which will not a little 

ontribute to his Cowardlineſs ) he cannot expect 

that Succeſs, whereof the Expectation leſſens, 

or heighrens to its own Meaſures, the Courage 


c A Ib Sd 


of ſuch as are engaged. 1 P 

We may eaſily conclude the Meanneſs of Vice ,.. 
re from this alſo, that Servants without Pains or 2 520 
ſe Art equal us in them; for theſe can Whore, ue. 
Drink, Lie, and Oppreſs: But to be Temperate, 

Juſt, and Compaſſionate, are Qualities whereby 

we deſerve, and are by ſuch as know us not, 

judged to be Maſters and well deſcended. And 

ave not Servants Reaſon to think themſelves as 


deſerving Perſons as their Maſters, when they | n 


ik find themſelves able to equal, or ſurpaſs them in 
1 W What 
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Vice but 
copies Vir- 
ue. 
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what they glory in, as their great Accompliſh- 
ments? 2 I's! 
Seeing what is imitated is ſtill nobler than 
what imitates, certainly Vice muſt be the leſs 
noble, becauſe it but copies Virtue, and owes to 
its Mask and our Errors, what it poſſeſſes of 
Pleaſure or Advantage. Cruelty pretends to be 


Teal, Liberality is ceunterfeited by the Prodi- 


All Vices 
employ 


Fear, 


All Vices 
make us 
depend up- 
on other,. 


gal, and Luft endeavours to paſs for Love. 
Ils there any thing more ignoble than Fear, 
which does as Slaves ſubje& us to every Attempt- 
er? And have not all Vices ſomewhat of that 
unmanly Paſſion ? In Covetouſneſs we fear the 
Want of Money,inAmbition the Want ofHonour, 
in Revenge the Want of ſuſtice, in Jealouſy Rivals; 
and when we lye we fear to ſpeak openly. 

Is there any thing more mean than Depen- 
dance? And does not Ambition make us to de- 
pend upon ſuch as have Honours? Covetouſneſs 
upon ſuch as have Riches ? and Luft upon the 
Refuſe of Women ? Whereas Virtue ſeeks no 0- 
ther Reward than is paid in doing what is virtu- 


ous ; and owes its Fee only to it ſelf ; leaving 


Vice in the ſervile Condition of ſerving for a Fee, 
even thoſe whom it moſt hates. And generally 
in all Vices we betray a Meanneſs, becauſe in all 
theſe we confeſs Want and Infirmities: In Ava- 
rice we appear either Fools in deſiring what 1s 


not neceſſary, in diſobliging Friends, hazarding 


our Health, and other Neceſſaries, for what 1s 


not ſo in its ſelf ; or elſe we confeſs that our Ne- 


ceſſities are both greater and more numerous than 
theſe of others, by heaping together Rich- 
es and Money, which ſerve for nothing when 
they ſerve us not in ſupplying our Wants. In 


Ambition we confeſs the Want of Native Ho- 


nour and Excellency: In Luft, Want of Conti- 
nency ; In Anger we want Command of our 
5 888 ſelves ; 
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ſelves ; and in Jealouſy we declare we think not 

our ſelves worthy of that Love alone, wherein 

we cannot fear Rivals upon any other Account. 

And in NR IO likewiſe wrong their own 
P 


Honour in ſuſpecting their Ladies or Friends; 
whereas Virtue perſuades us, that our Neceſſities 
may be confin'd to à very ſmall Number; and 
that theſe may be repaired without any Loſs of 
Friends, and but little of Time. It teaches us 
that Riches were created to ſerve us; and that 
therefore we diſparage our ſelves, when we ſub- 
jet our Humour to our Servants. And from it 
we learn to rate ſo juſtly the Excellencies of that 
Rational Soul, which is the Image of God Al- 
mighty, as to expect from it, and no where elſe 
under the Sun, any true and ſolid Happineſs; 
and to account nothing more noble than it, ex- 
cept the Almighty God whoſe Offspring it is, 


and whom it repreſents. ' 


* 9 * * 0 * Kam 
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There is nothing more mean than to be cheat- p;tue al. 


ed, and all Vices cheat us: Treaſon promiſes lows us &* 


* 
- 


Honour, but leads to 4 Scaffold; Luſt Pleaſure, 30ſt Value 


of our 


but leads to Sickneſs ; and Flattery cheats all ſuch 4 


as hear it; and ſuch as are Proud are double mi- 
ſerable, becauſe they are both the Cheaters, and 
the Perſons cheated. Thus Vice cannot pleaſe 
without a Crime; and theſe are even then gain- 
ing the Hatred and Contempt of others, when 
they are enquiring, or hearing from Flatterers, 
that the People ſeek no where without them Ob- 
jects of Love and Admiration: Whereas Sacred 


Virtue allows us to admire our ſelves, and which 


is more, to believe that all theſe things for which 
vicious Men neglect the Care of their Souls, are 
unworthy of our Reſearch ; and certainly the 


Soul is a more noble Creature than that Earth, or 


Metal, which we ſtain our Souls to get: For 


our Souls do cenſure all theſe things; it finds 


O 2 Defects 
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Defects in the nobleſt Buildings, and ſhews by 
deſiring more, an Unſatiableneſs in all extrinſick 
Objects; it determines the Price of all other 
Creatures, and like the Magiſtrate in this Com- 
monwealth, aſſigns to every thing its Rate; to 
Day it cries up the Diamond, and to Morrow it 


allows Preference tothe Ruby: Theſe Treats and 


Colours which raviſh this Year, paſs the next for 
no Beauty, Red Hair pleaſes the Halian, and 
our Climate hates it; and it is probable that this 
Change of Inclination is not a culpable Incon- 
ſtancy in Man, but a Mark of his Sovereignty o- 
ver all his Fellow- Creatures. Virtue teaches him 
not to owe his Happineſs to the Stars, nor to be 
like them foohſh Emperors, ſo fondly vain, as to 
think that he ſhall have no other Reward for his 
Virtue, than the being transformed into one of 
theſe leſſer Lights, which he knows to have been 
created only for a Lanthorn to him, or at the beſt 
but to adorn with their numberleſs Aſſociates 
that Firmament, which was created to be one of 
theſe Arguments, whereby he was to be courted 
into a Belief of, and Love for, that God who 
thinks him ſo Excellent. a Creature, that he is 
ſaid to be glad at the Converſion of a' Sinner, 
and to grieve at his Obſtinacy. And if we will 
conſider the miraculous Fabrick of our Bodies, 
which though we be but dull, yet we may ſee to 
be all Workmanſhip; and wherein the Number 
of Wonders equals that of Nerves, Sinews, 


Veins, Bones, or Ligaments; the curious Fabrick 


of that Brain, which lodges (without Croud or 
Confuſion) ſo many thouſand of different and 
noble Thoughts; the Artifice of thoſe various 
Organs , that expreſs ſo harmonious Airs and ra- 
viſhing Expreſſions; the Charmingneſs of theſe 
Lines and Features in Ladies, which like the Sun 
ſcorch as well as illuminate the Beholders : We 

= may 
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may conclude that our Soul muſt be a nioft Ex- 
cellent Piece, ſeeing all this Contexture is 4 

pointed to be but a momentary Tabernacle fer it, 
when it is in its loweſt and unworthieſt Eſtate; 
and which when the Soul deſerts, is thrown out 


wich all its Wonders, left it ſhomld by its Stink 


trouble the meaneſt of theſe Senſes, which ſerves 
the Souls of theſe who are alive. Conſider, how 
this Soul graſps in one Thought all that Globe 
for which ambitions Men fight, and for ſome of 

whoſe Furrows the avaritivis' Man doth ſo much 
toil. Conſider, how it defpiſes all that Avarice 
has amaſs d; how it is pleaſed with no External 
Object longer than ir fully conſiders it; and what 
a great Vacuity is left in our Deſires, after rheſe 


9 


are throw! « them; and by all this We may 


learn that Vice diſparages too much tlie Soul, 
when it imagines that any finite thing can bound 
its Thoughts; ind we are but cheated wen we 
liſten to theſe Proffers, which Vice makes uſe of, 


Honour, Pleaſure, or Advantage: For who can 


be ſo meafi to think that all theſe Facuies were 


beſtowed upon our Souls; theſe Features upon 


our Bodies, and fo much Care taken of both by 
Providence; for no other End than that We ſhou'd 


\ 


admire that Wine which Peaſants make? thoſe 


Colours which proſtitute Whores wear? that we 
ſhould gain Forkunes, which ſerve too oft to cor- 


rupt theſe for whom they are prepared Or Re- 


ſpe from ſuch as bow not to us, but to our Sta- 
tions. f hk 18 1 nee 21 5” A N I es 

_ Having thus over-run theſe general Conſidera- 
tions, whereby Men who are gallant may be 


courted to 2 Love for Virtue; my Method leads 


me now to fall down to thofe Inſtances of par- 
ticular Vices and Virtues, wherein I may make 
nearer Approaches to the Actions of Mankind: 


And ſeeing there is too much of Eaſe, too little 
"2 | O 3 e of 
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of Cogency, in writing full and tedious Eſſays 
upon theſe: common. Theams, I ſhall conſider 
them only as they relate to Gallantry; promiſing 
no other Track of Art in all this Diſcourſe, but | 
that I ſhall purſue. my Deſign ſo cloſely, as nat} 
to employ any Argument againſt Vice, nor afliſftf 
Virtue with one Thought, but ſuch as may decry 
the one as mean, and cry up the other as Genteel 
and Handiome. __ F 
Nifimul- We owe that Deference to great Men, that 
en. even their Vices ſhould have the Precedency of 
all others; and therefore I ſhall begin this Inve- 
ctive with Diſſimulation, which is peculiarly. their 
Sin; for when the meaner Sort are guilty of the 
ſame thing, it is in them called Falſhood ; from 
hich Diſſimulation differs nothing, but that it is 
the Cadet of a Nobler Family. And this evin- 
ces What an ugly and ungenteel Vice Diſſimulati- 
on is, ſeeing he is no Gentleman who would not 
ey chuſe rather to die or ſtarve, than to be thought 
falſe: All Diſſemblers ſhew an Inability to 
compaſʒ without theſe pitiful Shifts, what in diſ- 
Lemblig they deſign, for this is the laſt Refuge; 
and by this Courage becomes unneceſſary: And 
Wie oft ſee that Cowards diſſemble beſt, gallant 
Men laying that Weight upon their Courage, 
which others do upon Diſſimulation. And at this 
unworthy Game it is not requiſite to be Gallant, 
provided men be Wicked. Diſſimulation is hut a 
Courtly . Cowardlineſs, and a. Stately. Cheat: 
And certainly he is too much afraid of his own 
either Courage or Fate, and values too much his 
Prize above his Honour, or Innocence, who can 
ſtoop to play this underhoard Game: Whereas a 
gallant and generous Soul will not fear any Event 
ſo much, as to leave his Road for it; and will 
_ pwn what is Juſt with ſo much Nobleneſs of Re- 
folution, that though Face ſhould tumble down 


upon 
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upon him Mountains of Misfortunes, they may. 
prehaps overwhelm , but they ſhall never be able 
to divert him. Where are then theſe gallant 
Reſolutions of our Fore-fathers; who ſcorn'd 
even Victories gained by Treachery, Falſhood, 
Poyſons, and ſuch other, unhandſom Means? 


Where is the Roman Fortitude. , which advertiſed 
Pyrrbus of his Phyſicians Offer to poyſon him, 


„ 


tho” it hath great Patrons, and can pretend to an 


O 4 old 
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old Poſſeſſion, and much breeding at ſome 


Courts, (though all who are gallant there hate it) 


yet it is never able to gain Eſteem; and can de- 
fend it ſelf no other Ways than, y a cowardly 
Lurking, and ſhynning to be diſcovered. Neither 


can there be fo much. Wit in this Art, as can 


Envy and 
Detraction. 


Juſtify its Error; for Women, and the pern e 


Wits are oft-times moſt expert in it: All can do 
it in ſome Meaſure, and none ever uſed it long 
without being diſcovered; and ſuch only are ren- 
dred its Prey, as make it no F Conqueſt; 
they being either our Friends, who expected not 
our Invaſion, or Fools who are not worthy, to be 
loried in as of Trophies. 
There are none of the Vices which rage a- 
mongſt them, more deſtructive to either thei 
Honour, or to the Hbnour of that .Common- 
Wealth which ory. compoſe, than Enxy, 110 
(which both follows it, and aggravàtes its guilt) 
Detraction. Envy is mean, becauſe it confeſſes 
that the Envier is not ſo Noble or Excellent as the 
Perſon envied; for none are envied, hut ſuch, as 
poſſeſs fomewhar that over- reaches, Or excels 
What is poſſeft by ſuch as do envy... "This Vice 
acknowledges,” that he who uſeth it, wants much, 
of what is defirable; and which is meaner, much 
of what another poſſeſſes; and as, if we. deſpair'd 
of rifing to anothers Height, it makes us endea- 
vout to pull him down to the Stature of our own. 
Accompliſhments. Moſt Men eſſay to imitate 
the Actions of theſe whom they envy; ſo that in 
detracting from theſe they leave others to — — 


value what they themſelves deſign ardently to 


perform. And thus, if theſe Detracters be ſo 
much favoured by Fate, as to atchieve any ſuch 


hers, they get but a barren Victory; and 
yhich is wos inſypportable, they ſee chem 
F e A . ” . A , I elves 
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hers hey : as that is which they undervalue in 
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ſelves puniſned by their own Vice. And to con- 


vince us how mean Vices Envy and Detraction 


are; wWe may obſerve, that, ſuch as are victori- 
ous; judge ir their Honour, to magnify theſe 
who were vanquiſh'd; and Men wound: extream- 


ly their own Honour, when they detract from 


Perſons who are more deſerving in the Eyes of 
the World than themſelves; for they force their 
Hearers to conclude, that the Detracters them- 
ſelves muſt be undeſerving ; ſeeing theſe who de- 
ſerve better, are by their Confeſſion," cryd down 
as being of no Merit; which remembers me of 


this exsellent Paſſage in Plinius the Second, 75h? 


ipſi mminiſtras in alio laudando ;aut enim is quem laudas, 
ef inferior; ft inferior, & laulaudus tu 
multo- mags; ſi ſuperior, neque jure luudumdus, tu 
multo minus: Thou ſerveſt thy on Intereſt when 
thou praiſeſt others; for either he WHO thon 
praiſeſt, is thy inferior, and then if he defefves 
to he praifed; much more thou; if he be thy Su- 
perior, and deſerves not to be praiſed, much leſs 
thou. All Men are either our Friends, or our 
Enemies; or ſuch who have not concerned them- 
ſelves in our Affairs. We are baſe becauſe” in- 
grate, when we deètract from our Friends; and 
we aſſert our own Folly, when by Detraftion 
we endeavour to leſſen the Worth of theſe whonv 
we have choſen ſor ſuch: We leſſen likewiſe our 
Honour, when we detract from our Competitors 
and Enemies, becauſe to conteſt with undeſerving 
Perſons is ignoble; and to be vanquiſſid by them 
has little of Honour in it: Whereas as all Events 
are uncertain, if we be overcome by ſuch 
as our Detractions have made to paſs for 


undeſerving, our Overthrow will by ſo much 


become the more deſpicable; and to detract from 


ſuch as expected no Wrong from us, and who 


are Strangers to us and our Affairs, is not only 
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imprudent and unjuſt, but is as diſhonourable and 


litcle gallant, as that is to wound one who ex- 
s not our Aſſault, and whoſe Innocency as 
to us, leaves him diſarm'd; and the Word Backbi- 


ting clears to us, that Detraction is a Degree of 
Cocwardlineſs; for it aſſaults only ſuch as are un- 


prepared or abſent ; which is held diſhonourable 
amongſt the leaſt of ſuch as have Gallantry in any 
Eſteem. He who praiſes, beſtows a Favour ; 
but he who detracts, commits a Robbery, in ta- 


king from another what is juſtly his ; and cer- 


tainly to give, is more noble than to take. Envy 
is alſo moſt prejudicial to great Undertakings, 
ſeeing ſuch as are engaged, muſt reſolve either 
not to act what is neceſſary for compleating ſo 
great Projects, or if they do, to fall under the 


Envy of theſe for whom they act them; and the 


Undertakers do obſtruct by Envy their own 
Greatneſs, becauſe they are by that Vice perſua- 
ded to crop ſuch as begin to perform in their 
Service, Attempts worthy of the being confide- 
red. How deſtructive likewiſe this Vice is to the 


Glory of Kingdoms and Commonwealths, does 


but too clearly appear from this, that all who are 
in them are either deſpicable by not being wor- 
thy of che being envied, or elſe will be deſtroy- 
ed by that Vice, which levels its murthering En- 
gines at ſuch only who are the nobleſt Spirits, 
and who deſerve moſt Promotion from their: 
Country. Carthage was deſtroyed by the Envy 
which Hanno and Bomilcar bore to Hannibal, who 
by denying him Forces to proſecute his Italian 
Conqueſts, did involve themſelves with him in 
the common Ruins of their Country; which 


ſhews the diſhonourable Folly of Envy in conſpi- 


ring againſt it ſelf, with theſe, who being Ene- 
mies to both the Oppoſites, ſides firſt with the 


one in gratifying his Enyy, and then deſtroys _ 
2 other, 
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other, whoſe Paſſion. it firſt ſerv d. Pitiful Ex- 
amples whereof our own Age affords us, where- 
in many great Men were by Envy driven to op- 
poſe Principles, whereon they knew the Publick 


Safety and their own private Intereſt to depend. 


Fla mmins, the Roman General, en dangere 4 Rome; 
and Terentius Varro did almoſt loſe it out of Envy 


to Fabius Maximus; and ſuch was the Force of 


Envy, that it did defeat the great Scipio, and ba- 


niſhed him from that Rome which he had made 


" 
4 


both ſecure and Sreat 3 and did by his Example 
: cool the Zeal of 
its Veins, as in an Arſenal, for no other End than 
the Service of their Country; as a Conſequence 
of which Envy, it was obſery'd, that in the next 
Age moſt of Rome's Citizens declin'd rather to 


uch who retained their Blood in 


entertain that Fame, which the former courted, 
than to be expoſed to the Cruelty of that Enyy 
which did uſually attend it. Detraction brings 


likewiſe, theſe great Diſadvantages to our Repu- 
tation that it engages both theſe from whom we 


detract, and their Friends, partly out of Revenge, 


| and partly for Self. Defence, to enquire into our 
Errors and Frailties ; and to publiſh ſuch as upon 


Egqpiy;they haye found, or to hatch, Calum- 
il Tr uth cannot ſupply them And in that 


Cale, Rate of Game obliges us to favour the 


Counterer; for we defend what may be our own 


Caſe, in favouring what is at preſent but the 


Defence of others. It legitimates likewiſe theſe 


Calumnies which are vented by us, by ſuch as 


our Detraction hath not yet reach'd, who will 


think it their Prudence (like thoſe who fear In- 


: 


vaſion ). to carry the War into the Territories of 


ſuch, from whom they do, upon well founded 


Suſpicions, expect Acts of Hoſtility. If then 


our own, Honour be dear to us, we ſhould not 


invade the Honour of others: For Revenge, che 


IN 


.. 


Puniſhment , as well as the Effect of their Vice. 


than to ramble up and down in blind Ale-h 
in the one a Man enjoys his own, whereas in BY 
other he only lives as Thieves do by Pirchaſe: If 
to ſatisfy Fancy, certainly it mould pleafe more, 
At leaſt it is more honourable to be eure ainſt 


for What ſhe Promiſes; ſeeing ſhe is then break - 
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er br Paſſions (when added to that" Love 
of Honour, which is equal in us and them Y will 


— * them to do more againſt our Honour, than 
we can do. in its Defence. 


Whoring renders Men contemptible, whilſt it 


tempts them to embrace ſich as are not only be- 
low themſelves in every Senſe, but ſuch as are 
ſcarce, worthy to ſerve theſe handſomer Ladies, 


whom they either do, or may lawfully; enjoy. 


Doth not chis Vice perfuade Men to tis i 15 ot- 
tages with Sluts, or Mhich is worſe ) S 
pets? To lurk in Corners; to fear the Encoun- 
ter of ſuch as know them; and to bribe and fear 
thoſe Sera whoby y ſerving them at ſuch Oc- 
caſions, hav 

to ſuch a ſervile Maſtery. over them, that 1 have 
been aſhamed to hear Gentlemen u upbraided by 


knowing their Secrets, Aattdined 


theſe Slaves, in Terms which were the ade nate 


4 


Men in Whoring muſt deſign either, ro ſati 


their own Neceflities, or their Fancy ; if their 
Neceſſities, then as Marriage is more convenient, | 
Jo it is 2s mugh more noble than Whoring, as it 
is more genreel for  Petfon of Honour, mL: rather 


to lodge conſtantly i in 2 We 1 App pointed lace n 


ivals, g to be ſure to be equal'd by them. 
Who will fancy a divided Aﬀeaion :  'And who 
gan be ſure that ſhe who deſtroys her Honour for 
us, will not reſign the ſame to a Second, or 


5. : Third; for beſides the Experiment we have of 


er CR 3 Oaths, Honour, and Obligations 
.can be no convincing Evidences of, or Sureties 


ing 
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ing theſe, when ſhe gives Strangers theſe new Aſ- 


ſurances. , And this makes me laugh to hear Wo- 
men ſo fooliſh, as to rely upon ſuch Promiſes as 
are given by Men who deſtroy their Nuptial 
Oaths, when they make them. And if Women 


be ſuch: Excellent Perſons, as to deſerve that 
Reſpect, and theſe Adorations, which are paſſio- 


nate enough to be paid before Altars; certainly 
every Man ſhould endeavour to ſecure the Eſteem 
of one of theſe rare Creatures: Which is more 
noble than to reſt ſatisfied with a Tenth, or Six- 


teenth Part, like Men ſharing in a Caper, And 


therefore ſeeing Fancy nor Honour allow no Ri- 
vals, I am confident that no Man can ſatisfy his 
Fancy, nor ſecure his Honour, in preferring 2 
Whare to a Wife, or in uſing Whores when he 
wants one. Have not Whores ruined the Repute 
of ſome "ang Men , who entertained them, by 
cauſing them to neglect to purſue their Victories, 
as Ya did to Alexander, and Cleopatra to Mark 
Antony? Have they not betrayed their Secrets 
wherein their Fame was moſt intereſſed, as Dalilab 
did, tv Sampſon? And there is nothing more or- 
dinary than to hear ſuch (like Hered) ſwear that 
they dare not refuſe their Miſtreſſes, whatever is 
within their Reach; and thus they muſt either 
prove baſe in perjuring themſelves, if they think 
not what they ſay; or are contemptibleSlaves both 
to their Paſſions, and to theſe who occaſion them, 
if they reſolve to perform what they promiſe; 
which makes likewiſe theſe to be dangerous Ma- 
ſters, who depend upon the Humour of a Wo- 
man; and ſo concludes them unfit to be great. 
It were then a generous Expiation of this Vice 
in ſuch as are oppreſs'd by it, to uſe it (not its 
Objects) as Mahomet the Great did his gallant 
Miſtreſs Irene, whoſe Life and Head he ſacrificed 
— Oy APY NOBLES: 
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who challeng'd him juftly for loving rather to be 
conquered by one filly Woman, than to conquer 
the World, wherein ſhe had many, but he noEquals. 
It is noble to deliver Ladies out of Danger, but 
not to draw Dangers on them; and to puniſn 
ſuch as ſcoff at them, rather than to make them 
ridiculous: And what Thouſands of Dangers are 
drawn upon Ladies by being debauched, when 
married; and if they be not married, are they 
not thereby made the Proverb of all ſuch as know 
them? And to theſe I recommend Tamar's Words, 
who when Amnon offered to lye with her, told 
him, Thou ſhalt be as one of the Fools in Iſrael; and 
I, whither ſhall I cauſe my Shame to go? And after 
this, let them remember that when he had ſatis- 
fied his Luſt, then he inſtantly (as is too ordi- 
nary ) deſpiſed her Perſon. And ſince Ladies 
will not ſtain their Honour with this Vice, till 
they be married, I conceive they ſhould much 
leſs after; for there the Obligation is doubled. 
From all which it follows, that Luft is equally 
baſe and ignoble, whether it diſcharge it ſelf up- 
on Equals or Inferiors ; betwixt which Two- 
there is only this Difference, that it is brutal in 
the one Caſe, and cruel in the other. 8 

There is no Vice whereby Gallantry is more 
ſtain'd, than by Breach of Promiſe; which be- 
comes yet more Sacrilegious , when Ladies are 
wrong by it. And of this, Whoring makes 
Men likewiſe guilty, when it robs from Ladies 
their Hughands ; robbing likewiſe ſuch upon 
which it heſtows them, both of their Honour 
and Quiet. And thus, though it makes ſuch as 
uſe it barren, ( God in this reſiſting the Propa- 
gation of Sin) yet it ſelf brings forth its Faults 
in full Cluſters. And Nathan's Parable to David 
proves it likewiſe to be ſo high an Oppreſſion, 
that no Man of Honour would commit it, if cr a 
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would but ſeriouſly reflect upon his own Actions. 


From which Parable this new Obſervation may 
be likewiſe made, that tho' David was guilty of 
Murther and Whoring , yet the Prophet made 
choice only of this laft to aſtoniſh this Warlike 


Monarch, and raiſe his Indignation againſt this 
Vice, when ſhadowed out under a foreign and 


borrowed Repreſentation. Though Murther be 
ſo barbarous a Crime in it ſelf , that the Barbari- 
ans did inſtantly conclude Paul guilty of it, when 
they ſaw the Viper faſten upon his Hand. The 
unjuſteſt Extravagance of Luft is that whereby 
Men contemn ſuch as become their Wives, tho” 
they admired them when they were their Miſtreſ- 
fes ; for in this they confeſs it is a Meannefs to be 
theirs ; for ſince that time the Neglecters thought 
them amiable, they ſweet Creatures have oft 
contracted no Guilt ; nor lefſen'd the Occaſion 


of that Eſteem no otherwiſe, than by marrying 


their inconſtant Gallants, who ſeemed to have 
ſo warm a Paſſion for them. And it is ſtrange , 


that Men ſhould admire their own Eloquence, 


Courage, Eſtates, and all things elſe they poſſeſs, 
for no other Cauſe , than becauſe they are their 
own ; and yet ſhould undervalue their Wives 
(the nobleſt thing they poſſeſs ) upon this and 
no other Account. | 

I cannot think Nature ſuch a Cheat, as that if 


Women had not been the excellenteſt of Crea- 


tures, it would have beautified them with Charms, 


and armed their Eyes with ſuch piercing Glan- 


ces, that to reſiſt them is the next Impoſſibility to 
the finding a Creature that is more accompliſh'd 
than they; and I confeſs, the Love we bear 
them is not only allowable in it ſelf , as an Incli- 
nation that is of its own Nature Noble and Virtu- 
ous; but likewiſe, becauſe it obliges ſuch as are 


engaged in it to deſpiſe all mean Vices, ſuch as 


Avarice 
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Avarice or Fear; and is incompatible with all 


diſingenuous Arts, ſuch as Diſſimulation or Flat- 
tery. And though ſuch as are guilty of Who- 
ring, do juſtify their debording by a Love to that 
glorious Sex; yet by this Pretext they are yet 
more unjuft and vicious than their former Guilt 
made them; for by roving amongſt ſo many, 


they intimate that they are not ſatisfied with their 


firſt Choice; and that not only there are ſome 


of that Sex, but that there is none in it who de- 


ſerves their entire Affection. Or elſe by dividing 
them amongſt ſo many, they think their Kind- 
neſs ſufficient to make Numbers of Ladies happy ; 
by both which Errors, they wrong not- only 
themſelves by ſwearing otherwiſe to the Ladies 
to whom they make Love, but they wrong like- 


wile the Innocence and Amiableneſs of that 


{weet Sex, in whom no rational Man can find a 
Blemiſh, beſides their Eſteem for ſuch Perſons 
as theſe, who indeed admire them no where but 
in their Compliments ; and who are oft ſo baſe, 
that not only their Society is ſcandalous, but they 
are ready to tempt ſuch as they frequent; or if 
they fail in this, are oft ſo wicked, that they, to 
ſatisfy either their Revenge or Vanity, do brag 
of Intimacies and Allowances which they never 
poſſeſs'd. If then Gallants would be lov'd by their 
Miſtreſſes, they muſt be virtuous, ſeeing ſuch 
love only theſe who are ſecret, many things paſ- 
ſing amongſt even Platonichs, which ſhould not be 
revealed. Theſe who are couragious, ſeeing this is 


appointed to be a Protection to the Weakneſs 
of their Sex; and theſe who are conſtant, ſee- 


ing to be relinquſh'd infers either a want of Wit, 


in having choſen ſoch as would quit them with- H. 


out a Defect; · or elſe that they were abandoned be- 
cauſe of Defects, by ſuch as the World may juſtly 


have 


from their firſt Ardency, conclude, would never E 
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have abandoned them without theſe; what Lady 
without a Cheat, will be induced to love one 
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wakted with Pox and Inconftancy 2? one Whom | 


as a Friend? And though ſme worſhip the Re- 


t | Drunkenneſs makes an unfit Bedfellow, 1s well 
* 
t licks of Saints, yet none but cheſe who are mad 


as well as vicious, will worſhip the Relicks of 


2 
r Sinners N * ETFOR 

e Neither is the Meanneſs of this Vice taken off, 
- | by the Greatneſs of theſe with Whom it is ſhar'd : 
8 || which may be clear from this; that either Affe- 
Scion, Intereft, or Ambition, are in the Deſigh 
; Jof theſe Offenders. If Affection, it ſhould excuſe 
Y Ino more her who is Whore to a Monarch, than 
es her who is ſuch to a Gentleman; for Affectiofi 
- reſpects the Perſon, but not the Condition of 
at ſuch as are lov'd: And it is certainly then moſt 
a pure, when it cannot be aſcribed to, or needs the 
1s Help of either Riches to bribe, or Powet to re- 
ut | commend it. But if Riches be deſign'd; then 
e, the Committer is guilty both of Avarice and 


if ſtreſs, - who can ſtoop to 4 Fee like 4 Servant. 
to And ſhe who deſigns Honaur 4nd Repute by 
ag fitheſe Princely Amours, is far diſippointed : Fot 
er ¶ though ſhe may command Reſpect, yer Eſteem is 
ir not ſubject to Sceptres- And I am confident 
that Lucretia, who chus'd rather to open her 
Veins to a fatal Launce, than her Heart to the 


Thais, Popæa, Jane Shore, and Madam Gabriel; 
hoſe Obedience to their own Kings was 4 
Crime in them, though ic was Loyalty in others: 
Bluſhes are then the nobleſt kind of Paint for 
Ladies, and Chaſtity is their moſt charming Or⸗ 

ament: And if theſe/ would ſend out their E- 
miſſaries, to laarn by them how to feform theit 
Errors; as they: oft d bY reform theif Revenge; 


they 


2Y Whoring; and ſhe is not worthy to be à Mi 


Embraces of a Sovereign, is more admired than 
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they would eaſily perceive, that looſe Men laugh 
at their Kindnels, virtuous Men undervalue them 


and it. And whenever any Judgment is poured 


out upon the Kingdom, or Misfortune overtakes 
theſe, Minions, then all is aſcribed by Divines to 


their Looſeneſs; and it is one of - theallowableſt þ 


Kube in Devotion, to invent miraculous Re- 
entments from Heaven upon their Failures. 
Young Ladies, to recommend their own Chaſti- 
IF e obliged, in good Breeding, at leaſt to ſay 
they hate them: Such as are married, are bound 
by their Intereſt to decry ſuch as may debauch 
their Husbands; and theſe who are old, rail a- 
gainſt them, as thoſe who place all Happineſs in 
what, becauſe of, Age, they cannot pretend to: 
Whereas ſuch as are chaſt, are recommended 
with magnifying Praiſes, for Patterns to ſuch as 
are vicious; and are copied as admirable Origi- 
nals, by ſuch as are virtuous. And 1 cannot 
omit this one Reflection, that chaſt Women are 
more frequently tainted with Pride, than with 
any other Vice; Nature as it were allowing to 
them to raiſe their o /n Value far above others, 
whom they have (almoſt) Reaſon to contemn, 
as Perſons who proſtitute themſelves; (which, 
and the Word humbling, are leſſening Epithets of 


— 


Whoring ).; and ſuch who are naſty, ſpotted, 


* 


and ungiean,: dien bond odd oe 36; 

Luuſt and Obſcenity -in-Diſcourſe;: run in a vi- 

cious Circle, and by an odious Inceſt beget one 

another; for as Luſt prompts Men to Obſcenity, 
ſo Obſcenity pimps Men into Luſt; but in this 
Qbſcenity-is more culpable than Luft; that in the 

one, Men alledge a natural Advantage; and ſomit 
2 Neceſſity; but in the other they have no 

Temptation, and ſbi fall under that Curſe, Woe 

wo t hem that ſin withaut 4 Caaſe. In the one Men 

fin covertly, taking by their Bluſhes; as by à . 
cy — 


2 4 


2 
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cit 


them in the 


ſtinct Tone and Voice; and 
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tir Confeſſion! ſome Attontenient for thei? Guite 
but in the other Men divulge their Sin, and 
gracing it with What, if the Subject were ho 
nig 5 for Wit, do invite ſuch as wiſſi to be 
er Ns Wil, firft to admire, and then to imitate 


uſe that Eloquenee, becdins thereby moſt ignoble; 
being in Ef >& but Cooks, who prepare Sawces 
for n 4 luſtful Appetite i in their Hearts. 
And T-admire,'that ſeeing Comedians are hifs'd 
off the Stage; When they att tempt it, that ſuck 


as Are ſo greater than theſe; as Maſters: are a- 


bove Buffbons, ſhould imagine that they can 
magnify themſelves by it. This Vice may well 
enough be ranged under one of the Species of 
Sodomy, ſeeing ſuch as uſe it, employ in thieit 
Luft theſe 1 7 575 EY were fo far from be- 

bog rd nate for Ip low Uſe ſes,” 527 at tlie rs tb - 

He will - Kg God with ba Glory; (whit 

leerer . to be tlie Tongu * doth —— 
us, that ou 1. T 'ongues are among the 'nobleſt 


r'Sinning ; and the beſt of ſuch as 
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Parts of Our Body. And When I conſider} "How 


Melodious i it is in 118 Harmonies; how Elequent 
in its Expreſſions; how whole Multirudes are re- 
claimed from their greateſt Furies by it; and hour 
Cicero is in Spight of all his-other Faults, ſo ad- 
mired for it, that thouſands Treat and toit daily, 


to make one in that Number, wherein he is ac- 


xnowledged to be by them all far the firſt: When 
I conſider, how miraculouſly it expreſſes, -with the 
ſame Motion, ſo varying Sue "that tho Man- 
kind be Ibenerabke : For = it hach his di- 

with little dif- 
ferent Poſitions, > ie f ignets the fame Air with 


Words ſo extremely differing; th: 2: boy Nay. think 
that each Man hath I gs eaking out of him: 
I muſt tell out in A 1 1 onders, that, 


and how ſo Ereffene * Fache 79 {6 much _— 
9 | x 
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ſed! Neither muſt we conclude, that becauſe ſuch 
go away unanſwered, that they owe this to the 
Sharpneſs of their Wit, but rather to the Depra- 
vedneſs of its Subject; wherewith the greateſt 
part of accurate Spirits are ſo little acquainted, 
that ſome know not the Terms, and others know 
them only to hate them. We muſt not think, 
that we admire for Wits ſuch ſtill at whom we 
laugh: And I believe many laugh at ſuch as are 
prophane, as they do at ſuch as they ſee ſlip and 
catch a Fall, though never ſo dangerous. I re- 
grate in this Vice, both to ſee ſharp Men ſo vicious, 
and ſo much Wit ſo miſemployed; for though we 
may ſay here, that Materiam ſuperabat opus, yet 
ſuch is the Abjectneſs and Worthleſsneſs of the 
Matter, that it is not capable of Ornament, no 
more than Excrements are to be admired, though 
they were gilded, and carv'd out by the moſt cu- 
rious Hand; and their Wit is at leaſt to be charged 
with this Error, that it chuſes not Subjects wor- 
thy of their Pains; for whereas the Quaintneſs 
of Fancy doth, when employ'd about indifferent 
Subjects, beget its Maſters Reſpect; and when 
upon Excellent Admiration, all that it can do 
here , is but to Excuſe the Faults it makes; and 
ſo at leaſt is fo beggarly an Employment, that 
it's ſcarce able to defray its own Charges. I ac- 
count him no Wit, who cannot deſerve that 
Name, though he be barr'd any one Subject, eſpe- 
85 ly ſuch a Subject as Obſcenity is; wherein 

rmer Traffickers have been ſo numerous, and 
ſo vacant from other Employments, that as no- 
thing which is excellent, ſo little that is new, can 
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Mul Galla. 
all Men indifferently defire to read and rEpkat: 


Whereas this will be altogether ſuppreſs d from 


ſucceeding Ages; and of the preſent, Ladies, 
Stateſmen, Lawyers, Divines, and Phyſicians, 
are not allowed to * it Audience. I have 
heard Women, though looſe; ſay, That they lo- 
ved none of theſe, who publiſh their Shame; 
tho' they ſatisfied their Luſt; and that ſuch did 
often evaporate their Luſt in theſe Raileries, or 


deſign to ſupply their Defects in ſuch Diſcourſes. 


And I know that Lacquies, or Bawds, will be 
more accurate in that Kind of Eloquence, than 
the nobleſt of ſuch as uſe it, (if any who are 
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noble uſe it at all.) Men inuſt either think Wo- 


men great Cheats, in loving what they weep and 
bluſh at; or elſe they are very cruel, in torment- 
ing their Ears with ſo grating Sounds. And if 
Women be ſuch Excellent Creatures, as Mens 
Oaths and Compliments make them, certainly 
Obſcenity muſt be a mean Vice; ſeeing of all o- 
thers, ſuch decry it moſt. For Compliance with 
whom, it is ſtrange that theſe who offer to die, 
will not much rather abandona Piece of Imagina- 
ry Wit; and which paſſeth not even for ſuch, but 
amongſt theſe who are ſcarce competent Judges. 
It is moſt unbeſeeming a Gentleman, for ſuch 
as frequent Ladies, to ſpend ſo much time in 
ſtudying a kind of Wit, that not only cannot be 
ſerviceable, but which cannot in any caſe be ac- 

table or recreative to theſe lovely Perſons ; for 
whoſe Devertiſement and Satisfaction, even 
theſe obſcene Ranters do pretend that they em- 
ploy all their time and pains; and whom they will 


doubtleſs at ſome Occaſions offend, by e 


into one of theſe criminal Expreſſions, whic 


Cuſtom will ſo familiarize, that it will be as im- 


poſſible for them to abſtain, as it will be for theſe 
ethers to hear what is ſo ſpoke without Trouble 
Ber? „ and | 


Avarice 
and Like» 
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and Diſſatisfaction. Such as have their noble 


Souls: buſied about great matters, find little time 
to invent Expreſſions or mould Thoughts cen 
cerning ſuch pitiful Subjects. And I appeal to the 
worſt of theſe, if they do not abomintte ſuch as 
are in Hiſtory noted for Obſcenity; and if they 
would not hate any, who would adorn their Fu- 
neral Harangue with no other Praiſes, but that 
they were ſo wittily prophane, that they would 
force Ladies to bluſh, Debauches to laugh, Stateſ⸗ 
meh to undervalue them, and chaſe; Divines 
from their Table. 10 bn a a; nog on 
Avarice is ſo baſe a Vice, that the term Sordid 


is improperly uſed in Morality, whenit is other- 


wiſe applied; and by terming one a Noble Perſon, 
we intend to ſignify, that he is liberal : ; This is 
that Vice, which by ſtarving great Deſigns, hin- 
ders them to grow up to their full Dimenſions- 
None will carry about diſmembred Bodies, and 
wear Scars in their Service, nor gain Victories 
for theſe, whoſe Avarice will ſo little Reward; 
their Pains, that they oft- times refuſe to ſupply: 


theſe Neceſſities which were contracted in 


theit own Employments. No great Man hath 
And few have been famous ot proſperous but 
ſuch as have been as ready to beſtow Riches upon 


their Friends, as they have been ready to take 


Spoil from their Enemies. Themiftocles finding 
himſelf tempted to Look upon a great Treaſure, 


blufn'd at his Error; and turning to his Servant 
- faid, Take thou that Money, for thou art not The- 


miſtocles. Rome then begun to be jealous, of 
Cæſars Greatneſs, when he begun to put the 


Army in his Debt. It was ſaid of that Noble 
Duke of Guiſe, that he was the greateſt Uſurer 
in France; for he laid out his Eſtate in Obligations. 


And Tacitus obſerves,” that Veſpaſien had equal, 
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 Miral Galen, 


the preateſt of the Roman Hebes, if 15 Ayarice. 
had not leſſen d his other; Virtues > Which is the, 
Obſervation 'made by Philip. de Cominei, upon 
Lewis the 11th. of e Perſeus, out of 9 2 
his Treaſures, loſt both his Kin; gdom, and theſe 
bei * de Caen to 125 e Ih Tri- 
the Company of his Coffers hy a Raman 
Ge who foried Lad is yet f Sanden r 
died almoſt a Beggar. The World love Eſteem, 
and follow de AS. Are liberal; Hiſtorians celebrate 
cheir Names; Soldiers ff lit the ir Battels; andcheir 
Beadſmen'im mportune Haende ſucceſs to their 
Arms; but 116 Man can have a Kindneſs for ſych 
as will prefer to them à little. ſtämped Earth, z or 
value no Obligations but, thieſe Which bind t a 
paying of Mony. And it x Welle | 


che Wi ord: that no vaſ oul 
of Pore 0 oj of 


995 e Ache and 5 Fer 
5 Price theſe may be) are. by TER 
truly liberal, ſübjeged eo «the, meaneſt play- 
ment, to which the Soul can think Ka con- 
ducive. And the Soul is too noble and well ap- 
a an Apartment, to be filled with Coffers, 
and ſach like Traſh, which even theſe, 
who © ri chem moſt, hoard up 0 darkeſt 
and worſt furnifh'd Rooms: And ſuch as ape libe- 
ral, are the Maſters; ( for it belongs to thieſe on: 
ly to ſpend) whereas the Ayaritious are 50 Ef 
but yer Rae 'who have the Power to 
Allow pimp to ſpend what is 
under their Cuſtody, I am Confident, that Ze- 


© £4 F 


no is more famous (and to be rich ſerves for no- 
ching elſe) for throwing away his Money, when 
it begun to trouble his nobler Thoughts; than 
Cræſus, 7 whoſe Mountainous Treaſures ſerved on- 
ly to bribe a more valiant Prince to deſtroy 
P 4 them 
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them and him. And Marcus Craſſus;the-richeſt Ro- 


man, was ſo far undervalued by Iulius Ceſar; 


that he ſaid, he would make himſelf richer in 
one Hour, than theſe Riches could their Maſter; 
which came accordingly to paſs, when by his Li- 
berality he gained the Roman Soldiery; and 
they gained for him the Empire of that World, 
whereof Crafſuss Eſtate was but * ſmall one, 
though his Ayarice made it q great Spot in him. 
This Vice implies a preſent Senſe of Want, and a 
Fear of future Mifery ; to be hoarding up what 
ſerves for nothingelſe, except to prevent, or ſup- 
ply us in theſe Conditions. But Noble Spirits, 
who deſign Fame, and Conqueſts, Virtue and 
Religion, raiſe their Thoughts above this low 
Vice; and deſign” not to gain Riches, but Men, 


who are Maſters of theſe; and with whom when 


gain'd, they can ſoon bring all things to their 
Devotion: And therefore in Point of Honour we 
are obliged to hate Avarice, and cheriſhLiberality. 


1 


Though Treaſon cheats with fair Hopes of 


Glory and Advancement; and at leaſt this Vice 
pretends to have whole Woods of Lawrels at its 
Diſpoſal; yet the moſt ordinary Preference it gains 
Men is the being firft amongſt Fools and vicious 
Perſons; for they are then wronging both that 
Honour they poſſeſs, and that to which they 
aſpire ; when they by their Uſurpation learn 
others how leck it is to rebel againſt their 
Superiors: And fuch as Employ; the Com- 
mons againſt their Sovereign muſt expect 
to allow them greater Liberty than ſuits with the 


Honour of Governors; and muſt. ſtile; them- 


ſelves the Servants of the People. How meanly 


"muſt theſe flatter that unreaſonable Erew.? Swear . 


Friendſhip with fuch as have wrong'd their Ho, 
nour? Lye, diſſemble, cheat, beg; meet in dark 
Corners with their Aſſocigtes; and ſuffer ſe 
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much Toil and Miſery, as wants nothing but the 
Nobleneſs of the Quarrel to make them Martyrs. 
It is not ſafe for any Man in point of Honour, to 
undertake, Deſigns wherein it is probable he 
will fail, and wherein if he fail, it is moſt 
certain that his Honour will ſuffer: And 
there is no Crime wherein Men are more like 
to fail, than. in this; the Rabble whem hey Em 
ploy, being as uncertain, as they are a furious 
Inſtrument : And like che Elephant, ready ſtill to 
turn head againſt ſuch as Employ them in Battel; 
And who will cruſt the Promiſe of theſe Lea 
ders, (for without large Promiſes, Rebellion can 


never be effectuate) who in theſe Promiſes are 


betraying their own Allegiance? And ſuch as 
theſe employ, will (at leaſt may) conſider, that 
how ſoon they have effectuate theſe treacherous 
Deſigns ;\they will either diſdain che] Inſtru- 
ments as uſeleſs; or deſtroy them aß dangerous: 


303 


and as ſuch, who by this late Experience, are 


abler to ruin them, than they were their Prede - 
ceſſors. And when ſuch Traytors are diſappoint - 
ed of their deſigns, they are laught at as Fools; for 
nothing but Succeſs can clear them from that 


not but be violent Executioners, ſeeing their 


- 


any; 
thing more ignoble than Ingratitude? And t 12 
T ravages are ingrate; ſeeing none can pretend to 
thoſe Arts, but ſuch as have been hy the Bounty: 
of theſe, againſt whom they rebel, advanced to 
that Height, which hach made them gidd; and; 
to that Favour with the People, upon which they 
bottom their Hopes. And do not Men and Story 
talk more advantagiouſly of Footmen and Slaves 


who have relieved their Maſters, than of the grea- 


of ſuok as have rebglled a ing fax Ne 
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All Mankind being concerned to magnity chat 
wherein their own Safety is concerned; and t 

decry theſe Arts whereby their Ruin is ſought. ö 
That ſame People who cut Sejanus i in f n 
Pieces as he had once Favorites ; did raiſe a Sta- 
tue to Pompeys Slave, ſor flaying by the Careafs 


of his dead Maſter. And as Mledd ler hafte Fir 55 
” 


who had betrayed ro him his Maſters; Spi 

and Autigonus cauſed to maſſacre theſe e 4755 

who had betrayed the gallant 5 5 So. 

the Ninth of France, did refuſe to puniſh fach hr 

had oppoſed him, when he was * Rebellion 

—_ he, Such as have been faithful” to the 
1 me, when T was but Duke of 07 

teans, will be faithful to me, when I am FAiſed 


from being Duke of Orleans, to be King of Trante. 
Inconſtaney is likewiſe an ignoble Vice, 


ing itiſhews, that either Men were focſim in 
cheir firſt Choice, or that they were fooliſh in 
relinquiſhings it; it ſhews; that Men are tbo 
mitich ſubject to the Impreſſions of others; and 
— Nom ht things are theſe which are foöleft 
From hielt Gel Stations : Whereas vir- 


—— conftant Perſbng do -thew their Oreze 


neſt in the Impoſſibility ef their being removed: 
This Vice likewiſe is unßt for ſuch as Ae 
eat Matters, ſeeing no Party will Care much 
to gain ſuch for Friends whom they cannot 're- 
tain; and when they tell a lat fuch are not 
Worth their pains,” they tell you how męan an 
Eſteem they put upon Meese All Affairs in 
the World are ſubje4 to change; ; and. it Ho moſt 
certain that ſome Occaſion! or other e 
what raiſe all Parties: To be conſtant 
any one, will gain him who is fix d, the Honour 
of being ſure tõ his Friends, Which will mz 
him amongſt ſuch as are in difference, an Pio 


en ſpect even from his Enemies ;' who 
W 
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will admire him for ch, Quality, whacn by en- 

ſuring their own Fra: to. the 9 0 e 
their Intereſt more t 1 05 can, be prejudg -4 
by him, as their Enemy how conſiderable Oe A 
he he. ee Cregtneſs cannot perſwadę 0 3 
World to pardon. him thas fault; Hor can Cr]? A 
Severity, nor Self-murther , dilwa them from 

admiring that Conſtancy., w high” ad as much 

extraordinary, Gallantry in it as may be a Remiſ- 

ſon for his Crime: Belides, that it made er "I 
(even when his ViRories had TY * 2 ; 
greareft Height and Sapiey 3 
an opportunity to gain a 4 
There is amongſt many others e 05 2 

Inconſtancy, which I hate, as mean, and un- oe.” 

worthy of. a Gentleman; and that is, to alter 7;ypaur 

Friendſhips upon every Elevation of Fortune; as Friexſbip. 

if (forſooth) Men were raisd ſo high, that they 

cannot, from theſe Pinacles, know. ſuch whom 

they have left upon the firſt Level. But really this 

implies a Weakneſs, of Sight in them, and ne 

Imperfection in their Friends, upon whom 14175 

caſt down. their Looks, and who continue ſtill 

their firſt Stature, though the others Eyes conti- 

nue not to poſſeſs the ſame clearneſs. A gene- | 

rous Perſon ſhould not entertain ſq low Thoughts 

of himſelf, as to think that what is the Gi of os 

another, can add fo much to his intrinſick Value 

as to make him confels- in the aer e of 

his former Friends, the Meanneſs of his .0 

Parts, and former Condition: And he obne; 

extremely his o.n Greatneſs, who. obliges 12 

Friends, to ſtop and retard it; as what may be 

diſadyantageous to their Intereſt, 5 by ; robbiny 

them of ſo rare an Advantage as Y a Friend. 

Whereas the nobleſt Trial of Power is, to be able. 

to raiſe- theſe whom Men honoured, formerly 3 

arch Title; for by this others will be 1 invi- 7 


ted 
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ted to de end u n them; and 0 they there- 
by jaltify cen former Choice; 4 the 
World ſee,” that they fever entred upon any 
Friendfhip that was mean, or low. Friendſhip, 
the gretelt⸗ of. Commanders, hath commanded 
us to 125 by our Friend; afid he who quits the 
Poſt a 197 him, is either Cowardly, or a 
Fool; an 2 Gentleman ſhould think it below 
his Courage,” as well as his Friendſhip, to be 
boaſted from a Station which he though t 0 ad- 
vanrageous, out of either Fate or Intereſt: Which 
recommends much to me that gallant Rant in 
| Lucan, When after he had preferred Cato to other 
2 he in theſe words, extols him above Re 
ods; N 
bers 1 V; trix cauſa tits Plat 5 vita Caroni,” 
ee ere | J - 
The Gods dil the vi rde approve/, * 
But the great Cato did the egen love. rt. 


But leſt 522 Tediouſneſs ſhould make he — 
ſtancy T plead for, ſeem a Vice; I ſhall ſay no 

more of a Subject, whereof. I can never ſay 

enou n 

HP Pfünbenteg ! is fo mean 4 Vice, that I bern to 
nf, take Notice of it; knowing that none will allow 
: it, but ſuch as are mad; and ſuch as are mad are 
not to be reclaimed by Moral Diſcourſes.” Vet! 

cannot but preſs" its Meanneſs from this, that 

though Noah was a Perſon of the greateſt Autho- 

rity, his once being drunk is remarked in Seri- 

pture, to have made him deſpicable in the Eyes 

even of his own Children; (whom he had alſo 

lately obliged to a more than natural Reſpect, 

by ſaving them — that Deluge, which drown- 

ed in their Sight the reſt of Mankind.) And 

yet he might have excuſed himſelf more than 


rhoſe of this Age ; as _ the * 
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of that new found Wine: And having beendrunk 
bur once, might have defended hinge! by Curt 
oſity, Which too few. now can alledge. It is a 
mean and mad Compliment, to requite the kind- 
neſs. of. ſuch as come to viſit us, with forcing, 
them (after the Wearineſs of Travel) to drink to 
ſuch Exceſs, that they commit and ſpeak ſuch 
Follies, as make them return home from that 
ſtrange Place, wichout being remarked for any 


thing elſe, than the ridiculous. Expreſſions they 


vomited up with their ſtinking . Excrements. 
Why are Servants tyrn'd, out of Doors, and each 
Man (which is very mean) obliged to ſerve him- 
ſelf, when Men enter upon that beaſtly-Employ- 
ment? Is it not, that Servants may not hear, or 
ſee What Extravagancies are there to be commit- 
ted? And is it not an ignoble Part in Perſons of 


Honour, to do reſolutely what they dare not 


own before the meaneſt who attend them? Men. 
by this Vice bring themſelves to need their Ser- 
vants Legs to walk nz, and their Eyes to ſee 
by; but which is worſe, they muſt be govern d 
at that time, by the ſervile Diſcretion of ſuch, 
(who will be emboldned by this, to undervalue 
both them and their Commands) and theſe Ma- 
ſters are accounted wiſeſt, who do moſt ſubmiſ- 
ſively follow their directions. Judge if that Exer- 
ciſe can be noble, which in diſabling us to ſerve 
our Friends, makes us uncapable to diſcern the 
Favours they do us; and meaſure its Diſadvan- 
tages by this, that when Men have their Sences 
benighted with the Vapours of Wine, they are 
thereby unfitted to lead Armies, to aſſiſt at 
Councils, to ſit in Judicatories, to attend Ladies; 
and differ nothing from being dead, but that 
they would be much more innocent if they were 


ſo. Nen are then very ready to attack unjuſtly. 
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forgive Fool, or furious Perſons: And that in 


my Judgmen | _ of all 
Affronts. And if we eſteem Roots according to 
the prettineſs of the Flowers they diſplay, (As if 
they would give a grateful Account to the Sun, 
of what its Warmneſs has produc'd) certainly we 
will find Drunkenneſs (as the Apoſtle ſpeaks of 
Avarice) the Root of all Bitterneſs. For this is 
that Vice, which keeps Men at preſent from at- 
tending ſuch of their own, and of their Friends 
Intereſts, as concern moſt their Fame: And as to 
the Future, begets ſuch Diſeaſes, and Indifpoſt- 
tions, as makes their Bodies unfit Inſtruments for 
reat Atchievements. And ſeeing to talk idly, 
2 Character ſo unworthy, that a Gentleman 
would ſcarce” fuffer another to give it of him, 
without hazarding his Life in the Revenge) is 
& moſt pitdonable of its Errors, its other Mad- 
neſs muſt be beyond all Remiſſion. By this 
Men are brbught to diſgorge the deepeſt buried 
Secrets; to reveal the Intimacies, or aſperſe the 
Names of Ladies; to enter upon fooliſh-Quatrels ; 
and the next Morning, either to abjute what 
they ſaid „ or fight unjuſtly their Comrades; 
and Victory is not in that Caſe rewarded with 
Fame, but is tainted with the Aſperſion of a 
drunken Quarrel ; and is notaſcrib'd to Courage, 


e 


but to Neceſſit7ʒ. e eiae 
8 Fo da 1 / a" 0 2 „* 0 5 4112 * Ca 4 
I confeſs, Whoring is in this a more extenſive 
Vice, than others; that it corrupts ſtill two at 
once, for no Man can ſin ſo alone: but Cn 
(as if it ſcorn d not to be the greateſt Vice) does 
ſurpaſs it in another Quality; which is, that one 
vicious Perſon can force or tempt whole Tables 
and 


9 W 7 —— 5 * * Ry 
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and Companies to be drunk with him Ard it 

reat Men ſhould: be known to love this Vice, all 
uch as have need to accoſt them, Aue be in 
danger, either by Complacency, or Intereſt, to 


plunge themſelves/into-this miſerable Exceſs, In 


dann "acne „Men debauch only 7 their own 


rational Souls; but here Men add tothat, the In- 


ratitude of employi ainſt God and Nature 
Teeſe Rents 5 Eftates \ which were. kept by 
Providence, from more pious Perſons; that great 
Men might by that Teſtimony of his Kindneſs, 
be engaged to a Religious Retribution. So that 
ſuch as employ their Eſtates in maintaining their 


Drunkenneſs, commit almoſt the ſame Sacrilege 


with ” Beltghazzar; who was terrified by x mira- 
culous'Hand upon the Wall ; delivering his fatal 
Sentence, for carouſing with his, Nobles in the 
ſacred Veſſels, that wert robb'd from the Templè 
of Feruſalem. 4 5 "rr on oOrty ©t TURED TESECS LS ISHTC1 
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| N ne arts met: cans 
My Employment, as well as Philoſophy, oblir 1 ie 


ges me to implead Injuſtice as the worſt of Vices; 
becauſe ic wrongs the beſt of Men, and the be 
of things; the beſt of Men, ſeeing they, have {till 
the beſt of 'Pleas; and fo Injuftice can only 
reach them; and theſe will not by Flattery, 
Bribing, or Cheats, conciliate the Eſteem of 
ſuch as have a Latitude, to return them this un- 
juſt advantage; which good Men neither need, 
nor will accept. Injuſtice likewiſe debauches the 
Laws, which is the beſt of things; And in affront- 
this whereof, - of all others, great Men are 
(when guilty) moſt ungreat: becauſe it is their 
Guardian and Fence ; by which they exatReſpect 
and Treaſures from ot and with. v 
ſuch Magiſtrates who are unjuſt, could, not e- 


ſeapelcheſe hourly Maſſacres which a fobb d and 


oppreſt” People would pour upon them. And 
as are generouſly” unjuſt, intend 
thereby 


ers; and without which 


Publick 
Spirited- 


neſs, 
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thereby to compliment their Friends, to repay 
old Favours; yet in Effect, this Requital, is 2s 
baſe, as if one ſhould rob a Church, to pay his 
particular Debts. He is not worthy of your Friend- 
ſhip, who will expect ſuch Returns: And Virtue 
is not like Vice, ſo penurious or poor, as that it 
cannot build upon any other Foundation, than 
the Ruins of another. Such as intend by their 
Injuſtice to gain Eſteem from the Party advan- 
tag'd thereby, are much miſtaken; for though 
they ſhould gain the Eſteem of one thereby, 


2 


yet they would loſe that of many Thouſands; 


and he who is wrong'd will diſcloſe. the Injuſtice 


done him, more than the other dare brag of the 
Favour. And 1 have my ſelf heard, even the 


Gainer hate and undervalue his unjuſt Patron; 


loving not theTraitor but the Treaſon : Conſider- 


ing, that by that, Precedent himſelf was laid open 
to more Hazard, than he thereby reap'd of Advan- 


tage; for that ſame Injuſtice, which cenſured 


him of his late Conqueſt, made him unſure both 


of it, or all that he had or ſhould gain thereafter. 
And to be unjuſt for a Bribe, is as mean, as to 
ſerve in the worſt of Employments for a Fee; it 
is to be as baſe as a Theif, and leſs noble than a 


Robber ; and it deſerves all theſe baſe Reproach- 


es that are due to Avarice, Lying, Flattery, In- 
gratitude, Treachery and Perj 1 

are Sharers in this Caper, when it proſpers; and 
when it proſpers not, it leads to theſe ignoble 
Ports, Infamy, Poverty, the Scaffold, Pillory, 
A 1 E 
Though my having uſurp'd ſo far upon the 
Reader's Patience, makes all I can ſay for the 
future Criminal; yet ſuch Reſpect I owe, and 
ſuch I bear to the Memory of thoſe Noble Patri- 
ots, who have by their Publick Spiritedneſs, 
ſettled for us that Peace, whoſe Native Prod 
Den enn eee N n 
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its Parents. And when carte | 1 which 
private Intereſt have g REY e Publick, 
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all our * are; that I cannot but recommend 
that protecting Virtue, to ſuch as live now, for 
the nobleſt Ornament of 2 great Soul; and if 
our Actions be ſpecified. and meaſured by their 
Objects, certainly thoſe Souls muſt be account- 
ed greareſt, which center all their aſes u 2 
the publick Good; ſeorning to wind up t 
Deſigns upon ſo: ſmall a, Béttom, as is IG 
Intereſt.” By this, the Heath 5 5 
and Chriſtians do by it (hic 0 is 22 3 lem 
ble theirs. This is the Task Priti- 
ces ; Whereas private oats 9 55 Bec of 
Churls and Goblers : WHO can ſo juſtly ex- 
pect univerſal Praiſe, as theſe who deſign Uni- 


— Advantage? And none will grudge, that 


Riches ſhould de carried into hig Lreaſures, who 
keeps Loom but as Foſeph did his Corn. 195 Grana 
ries, till others ne to have cheich ecell ties Tup- 


plie jed. T0 Hel 9411 5211 * 71 
Theſs are deſurvedly-Rtiled Fairey Penis? an 
it is 2ccouned. moral. Parig 


i 1 2 wound 4 
Reputation of ſuch. as the ealch terms 


ſhall after they have ſt my DAI: with 
the Names of Avarice and > invite Po- 
ſterity to recall them 258 7 Often — 3 not 
due to them: Then 9 2 Sch] 
dence, toiled only ter 1 5 cf che af, Coun- 
try and Mankind, find their Fame like 
Medals, grow ill — more A > by all 
Acceſſions of Time; and that the new or 
Generations ſhall augment the Numbers + their 
Admirers, more than, following Years can moul- 
der away theſe heaps of Coin, which avaritious 
Men raiſed as a Monument for their Memory. 
Epaminondas i is more famous and admired, than 
_ and Fame * better believed con- 


cerning 
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cerning Wah "ſeeing he left neither Gold, not 


6 
Money, to bribe Rent it a Suffrage. And albel] 
he was ſo buſied in raiſing the Glory of hi 
Country, that he had no time to gain as much 
Money, as to raife the Meaneſt for his own 
yet we find him at ho Loſs thereby, ſeeing eadlf! 
Theban aſſiſted at his Funeral, ASA Mournet : And 

Nature lays it as a Duty upon all whom it bring 
to the World, to'magnifie him who'endeavoured t 
to. "reſemble 1 It, J ihe VUniverſalities of his Fa 
Fours. That glorious Roman, Wh threw himy t 
V 
ſ 
b 
ſ 


ſelf into the d 8 Gulf, to divert the Wrath 
of the Gods from is Country; did, in ex 
change of a few Yeirs (which he might hau 
{iv'd) add an Eternity of Fame to 1 95 5 and 
by the Gloriouſnefß ef that Action, has burieln 
nothing im tllat Gulf, but his pellen; — 5 And 
Brutus, by dying för His Country, is A f 
juſtly called the laſt of Romans, than he may be] 
calted the firſt öf Men: And for my part, TY ink} 0! 
that he ſacrificed Cf, ther as 4 Victim to hi] tt 
Hired Country, chan to his priväte Malice. Fot 
As Mt. Conley W Il Temarls; tlie pretext of Friendy n 
ſhip Tan be'ndReafon; why Man ſhould ſuffeſ di 
Wifhohr Reſentment; His Mother to be violate lle. 
before His nee Fail likewiſe, em Grace haf ot 
raiſed as mũch Above theſe as R Eaſon had raiſe! 
theſe above 1 Was ſo zealous irfthis' Vertuel fh. 
char after he Hs Dee Joys ef Heaven mog 
intimately t chers, who haf Hot like him traf de 
Velled * through alt theſe. ftarry Regions; BE KG 
ſuch was his Affection to his Ceuntry, that pe 
vas cntent to have his Name expunged out off fir: 
the Book of Life; that Room'tighe be made foth: 
theirs. But if Men will love nothing but whaflig 


will advance their private Intereſt; they will aqex: 


Ce! 
pa: 


"Yeaſt, upon t this Score; love their Country be 
2 922 4420 LE VEG 8 4271 a . - cankſ 
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nor} cauſe, when it becomes famous, they will ſhare 
bei in the Advantage: As the being 4 Roman, was 

u {uficient to make one terrible when Rome flou- 
riſhed. And I imagine, that it was ſufficient to 
incite one of that glorious Republick, to under- 
take, or ſuffer the hardeſt of things, to remem- 
q ber him that he was a Roman; and at all times 
che unacquainted ſtill eſteem us, according to 
the Preſumptions they can gather from our 
Country, Race, and Education. For beſides 


we ſee , that Example and Emulation, are the 


aui ble Men to be noble and valorous: And though 
ſome term this but Fancy ; yet granting it were 
no more; it is ſuch a Fancy, as tends much to 
our Honour; becauſe it heightens * EP 
Fear of us, and leſſens in us the Fear of Ho 
be I may then conclude with this; that as the R 15 
ink] of the Sun are accounted à more noble Light, 
ig than any that is projected from a private Candle; 
and as amongſt Perfumes, tboſs are accounts 
I nobleſt, whoſe Emanations dart to the, greate 
ffal diſtance ; ſo.among Souls, thoſe are the. moſt 
tell excellent, w; ich reſpect moſt the Advantage J 
enn 

ſl 1 confeſs there Are ſome Vices, | which k | 


3 


* , 


good, do advance themſelves too far in ls : 
verned Eſfeems; as we ſee in Ambition and | py 
Mvenge ; yet to our ſeverer Enquiries Fi | will Ap- 
Ipear, that Ambition is ignoble; ſein uch as. de- 
ire to be promoted, confeſs the Meanneſs of 
foflthat State t 1 preſs to leave. This Vice ob- 
hafjliges Men to ſerve ſuch as advance its Deſigns ; 
[agjexchanging its preſent Liberty, for but the un- 
4 certain Expectation of commanding others; and 
pay ing greater Reſpects to Superiors for this Ex- 
| "WS. peRationg 
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that a Hawk of a good Neſt is ſtill preferr'd'; - 


ſtrongeſt Motives that can either induce, or ina- 
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pectation, thati it will be able to exact from 
thoſe whom it deſigns to ſubject. What is Ad- 
vancement, but the People's Livery ? And ſuch 
as expect their Happineſs from them, muſt ac- 
knowledge, that the Rabble is greater and no- 
bler than themſelves : And by exchanging thei 
natural Happineſs, for that which is of its be- 
ſtowing, they confeſs their own to be of the 
leaſt Value; for no Man will exchange for what? 
is worſe. A Courtier admiring the Philoſopher c 
gathering his Herbs, told him, that if he flatte. ] 
red the Emperor, he needed not gather Herbs; 
but was anſwer d, that if he could ſatisfie 
Hhimſelf with Herbs, he needed not flatte 
the Emperor; and without doubt, Flatte 5 
infers more Dependance, than gathering of 
Herbs. And in the Diſpute for Liberty; Dzoge 
nes had the Advantage of the Stagyrire; when hel 
told him, Diogenes did dine when it pleaſed Dio | 
gener; but Ariſtotle not till it pleaſed Alexander. 2 

Panity. «©, Vanity is too airy a Vice to be Noble; for it i, 
but a thin Cruſt of Pride; and but a pretendingſ i 
Cadet of that Gallant Sin; It is I confeſs, leſ - 
-hurtful than Pride, becauſe it magnifies it ſelf, 
without diſparaging others; (for if we admir: 
Others when compared with our ſelves, we are q 
not vain, but proud) and it is oft the Spur to 
great Actions; being to our Undertakings, whaſ 4. 
ſome Poiſons are to Medicines; which, though 

they be hurtful in a Doſe apart; yet make ch 5 

Compounds they enter more Operative ant 

Pointed. And I have heard ſome defend, that 

Vanity was no Sin; becauſe; in admiring o 

ſelves at a greater Rate than we deſerv'd; we 

without detracting from our Neighbour, heighf| ,; 
tened our Debt to our Maker; which might 
be an Error, but was no Fault. But Vanity 
being an Error im our Judgment, it cannot but 


** 
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N very Fool (which is the i 


Jvern himſelf; and ſo is unfit to govern others; 


becher to do things worthy to be admired, than to 
Fel admire what himſelf hath done. But leaving to 


purſue the Croud of its ill Effects, I ſhall ſingle 


out ſome of theſe I judge moſt Enemies to true 


derived Power : Which ſhews, that we prefer 
and admire more what others can beſtow, than 
what we poſſeſs our ſelves ; whereas vertuous 
Iperſons may juſtly think, that nothing can 
make them greater; and to be vain of Proſperi- 
I. Ity, ſhews we cannot bear it; and ſo concludes, 

„Ius under a Weakneſs: To take Advantages of 
others, when we are more powerful than they, 
„Js as baſe, as it is for an Armed Man to force 
his Enemy to fight, when he has no Weapon: 
This is Cowardlineſs not Courage; and who de- 


© 3} with him, implies a Fear of grappling upon e- 
qual Terms. That one Expreſſion, of one of 


was King of France, to remember the Wrongs 
, done to the Duke of Orleans, makes his Name 
1 grateful in Hiſtory: And if great Men would 

reflect ſeriouſly, how a Word from him they 
ſerve, (though but a Man, who muſt himſelſ 
yield oft times to a mean diſaſter) or how the 
leaſt Error in their own Conduct, can over- 
turn the fixedſt of their Endeavours; and make 
them in being unfortunate, ridiculous withal-; 
certainly they would call this Preſumption ra- 


5 


be Mean, as all Errors are ignoble : And he-is 

nobleſt of Names) 
who underſtands not himſelf; he who un- 
derſtands not his own Meafures, cannot go-- 


Gallantry; amongſt which, I ſcruple not to prefer 
fin Meanneſs, the being vain of Proſperity, and 


fers not his Revenge, till his Rival be equal 


the Kings of Fance, that he ſcorn'd when the 


ther Madneſs, than Vanity; and would conchyge 
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it more gallant, to bear Adverſity with a gene- 
rous Courage; than to be a Fool or flattered by 
Profperity ; which vanquithes as oft theſe for 
whom, as theſe againſt whom it fights. 
Neither can I leave this Period, till J inveigh 
againſt thar meaneſt of Vanities, whereby Men 


Riches and ATE Vain of Eſtates and Territories: For, ſeeing 


Eſtates. 


Man is born Lord of all the World ; why ſhould 


he retrench his own Right, by glorying in fo 
little a Part of it, that his Share will eſcape an 
exact Geographer. I wiſh ſuch would remem- 
ber, that Pompey beſtowed Kingdoms upon his 
Slaves; and yet Epictetus, who was a Slave, is 
more admired than he; and yet admired for no- 
thing but his Virtue; and why ſhould: Men be 
Proud of enjoying that, upon which the mean- 
eſt Beggar pours out his Excrements : If theſe 


be vain, becauſe they may call it their own; 


what hath the Maſter, but that (as Solomon ſays) 


he beholdeth it with his Eyes? and at this rate, 


I may glory, in that the glorious Heavens are 


ſpread over me; for IJ may behold the one with 


as impropriating Eyes, as he can do the other. 
And he who wants a Tomb, which theſe have, 
hath the Heaven for a Vault and Burial Place; 
= Czlo tegitur, qui non habet urnam. | ns TT io 
But if the Anſwer be, that theſe Rents will 
allow them the keeping of a Table for their 
Grandeur; (which T wiſh were the only Excuſe) 
that Anſwer makes them Servants, and burdens 
them with a Neceſſity to provide for ſuch as 
they entertain; and ſo they are vain of being 
Servants ; and Servants to ſuch as will riſe from 
their Table, to read and admire: above them, 
Plato, Socratss, or which is leſs, the Author of 4 


well-contrived Play. But to leave this Folly ; 


theſe may have ſome Pretext, for preferring their 
Obit Eſtates, above theſe of others Pp * — 
LLOULC 
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ſhould they admire themſelves for their R 
Which is no part of themſelves ; :a4hd e aun wn 
ſhould not in Reaſon think better. of themſelves A= 
than 5 55 for it. Under the ſame Condemnati- 

on fall ſuch as are vain of their Horſes, aer 

or log like things; which is moſt unjuſt, Ex 

cept their Horſes * they were all one. 

Such as cruſt themſelyes over with Fabel! The Mean- 
deries, and after ay; have di vided their time "of 5 * 
betwixt their Comb and their Mirrors, are vain 9,21” 
of theſe ſilly. Toys which are the Creatures and 
Workmanſhip of Servants, gf be certainly | ve. 

ry oy and mean-Spirited; w =. hen they Imagine 

to add to their natural Valles by things that haye 

no Value in them, but What Gur Fanc' "(which 

is the mo t deſpicable T of that Soul. they 
negle&). Hive es them. And;dq not they ande 

1 reſt ankind, Güſfgef, very much even 

theſe iſtreſſes upon WHONT . beſtow oe ſe 
Adorations, which they | 

ker, When they, imagine by ſuch, 


5 55 Mighty Yor, 
en Fe 15 
Means, to ſcrus themſelves, 3980, eir E 
How. ignobly until they their 9 0 
p houghtys, the e noble. onyerlation of Excel- 
lent M Men 0 Accurate Books; LF write ſome 
whereo! ſan and, beg 11 0 of the Emperor 
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Though ie were lev 
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Preferment I muſt here endeavour to ſubdue one Error; 


26 not ftill 


Honour able. 
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which is by ſo much the more dangerous, that 
it wears the faireſt Mask of all other Vices : And 
this 15 that whereby Men are induced to believe, 
that true Honour 1s. but a Conſequent of Prefer- 
ment; and that Preferment is ſeldom without 
Honour; but Honour comes never without Pre- 


ferment ; and not only are the Lees of the Peo- 


ple taken with this Opinion ; but the Gallanteſt 
of Men, who are ſpheer'd far above thoſe, do 
in this, ſlide eaſily into the Senſe of the Neigh- 
bourhood. Yet it remains ſtill an Error; for 
true Honour is an innate Elevation of the Soul ; 
whereby it ſcorns every thing which is more 
mortal than it ſelf; and nothing is more frail 
than Preferment ; whoſe Paint is wafht off by 
the leaſt Storm; and whoſe Being depends up- 
on the Fancy or Humour of others: Whereas 
true Honour is independent; and as it cannot 
flow from any other, ſo it can't ſtoop to them. 
He is truly gallant whoſe Innocence fears not the 
Juriſdiction of Men; and who looks upon 
Scepters, and ſuch Gilded Trifles, as Imperti- 
nent Toys, when they are not ſway'd by the 
Hand of Virtue; and who would nor value 
Power for any other End, but to be a Second to 
theſe Inclinations which are ſo reaſonable, that 


they ſhould not need Power to make them to 


be obey'd ? Tyrants can beſtow the talleſt Pre- 
ferments, but they cannot make Men truly ho- 
noutable ; which ſhews that theſe Two differ. 
And Heliogabolus's Cook was ſtill hut a baſe Fel- 
low, though his Maſter's doting made him as 
great as were his own Vices. A Statue be- 
comes not taller by the height of its Baſis ; nor 
2 Head more wiſe or noble for being adorn'd 


with a ſhaggy Plumage. Fulins Ceſar, though 
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no Emperor, has a more laſting Glory than Ti- 
berius who was ſo. And Cato gloried more in 
that the People asked why he was not preferr d, 
than he would have done in enjoying the great- 
eſt Honours they had to beſtow. Preferment 1s. 
but the Creation of Men; but true Honour is 
of GOD's own Creation: And as we ſhould e- 
ſteem this laſt as a Piece done by the nobler 
Maſter; fo we ſhould love it beſt, becauſe it 
is more our own, than what riſes from another's 
Favour. Greatneſs, when moſt advantagiouſly 
beſtowed, can but produce Love, or Fear; to 
beget Fear, is not noble; becauſe the Devil doth 
this moſt; and theſe who come next to him in 
Baſeneſs, come neareſt te him in this : Brutes, 
Savages, and Mad-men, have ſufficiency enough 
for that Undertaking: But to beget Love is pe- 
culiar to true Honour: And ſo generous 2 
Paſſion is Love; that it is ſooneſt elicite, when 
leaſt commanded. / A Virtuous Perſon: is like- 
wiſe a greater Governor, than he who ſuffers 
himſelf to be commanded by a Vicious Woman, 
and a -thirſty Appetite ;- or than that King 
who ſuffers. himſelf to be led by the Ears 
with Flatterers; and to be forced by his own Pride 
to diſobey his Reaſon, by which alone he is tru- 
ly great; and which when any Man diſowns 
abſolutely, he is to be thrown into a Dungeon 
or Bedlam. Preferment leaves and obliges us to 
bow to others, for ſatisfying our Intereſt; ſo 


| that Intereſt is confeſt by great Men, to be 


greater than they. But Virtue and true Honour 
teacheth us to ſubject our Intereſt to our ſelves ; 
and puts it in our own Power to make our ſelves. 
happy. And what a Pilot is in the Ship; à Ge- 


ral in an Army, the Soul in the Body; that is 


2 Philoſopher amongſt theſe with whom he — 2 
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verſes. Nec enim unquam in tantum ſic convaleſcet 
nequitia; nunquam fic contra virtutes conjurabitur ; 
ut. non uirtutis nomen venerabile & Sacrum maneat. 


Sen. Epiſt. 14. To which.; purpoſe. I muſt cite 


Stat. Sthu. 
Vive Mide gazis, & Lido ditior aur 
72 Troica & Euphrate ſupra diademata fel 1%, 

58 Quem non ambigui faſces non mobile wulgus,. N. 


r 
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ſe Inſtruments, who 


ſoon as given; we cannot be ſaid to wrong our 
own Fisbour, hen we i, ſeeking Rerange 
proclaim ſuch Wrongs, as had elſe eitheg, vaniffit, 
or been leſſened by the Concealment; which. 
remembers me of à Storys, that goes of, an Old. 
Man, at whoſe Bald Head, a rotten Orange 
being chrown in the Street, clapt his Hat upon 
i; and ſaid, I ſhall ſpoil the Villains Sport, who 
expected to ſee me come ſhewing BY, Head, all 
beſmeared over, and complaining of the Injury. 


It is one of the moſt picquant- Revenges, to un- 


dervalue our Enemies ſo far, as not to think 
1 5 | them 
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them worthy of our noticing; and we ſhew our 
ſelves to be greater than they, when we let the 
World ſee, that they cannot trouble us. When 
Children and Fools do the ſame things, that 
we fret at in others of more advanced Years, we 
paſs them without a Frown; which ſhews, that 
it is not the Acts done us by our Enemies, but 
our own Reſentment, which in Effect injures 
us; ſo that it is ſtill in our Power to vex ſuch as 
deſign to affront us; by laughing at, or under- 
valuing theſe, and ſuch like little Endeavours, as 
what cannot reach our Happineſs. He who par- 
dons, proclaims that by ſo doing, he fears not 
his Enemies for the future; but Revenge implies 
4 Fear of what we deſire upon that Account to 
leſſen. Thus Cowards, and none but they are 
cruel; ſeeing they then only account themſelves 
ſecure, when their Enemies have loſt all Capa- 
city to reſiſt. In Revenge we act the Executio- 
ner; but we Perſonate a Prince when we par- 
don; in the one we beſtow a Favour; and ſo 
are Noble; but in the other, we diſcloſe our 
Infirmity, which is Ig noble. 


2³⁴3 


I uadmire Paſſive Courage, as 2 Virtue which The galan- 
deſerves its Palms beſt of all others; becauſe nit. 777 of Fa- 


toils moſt for them. -/Honours and Rewards are 
but Gifts to them; but they are Conqueſts to it: 
And it merits as much Praiſe, as it meets with 
Injuries. Avida eſt periculi virtus ,, & quo tendant 
non quid paſſura ſit, cogitat ; quoniam &. quod paſſu- 


ra eſt; gloriæ pars eſt: This Vertue hath rather 


a greedineſs for, than a deſire to find Dangers ; 
and ſeeing its Sufferings make the greateſt Part of 
its Glory; it runs out to meet them, thinking 
that to attend them, is a Degree of Cowardli- 
neſs. And if we remark narrowly, we will find 
that all other Virtues owe their Gallantry to 
this: And have no other Title to that Glorious 


Qua- 


tience. 
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Quality, but in ſo far as they borrow Excellen- 
cies from it. Friendſhip is then only gallant, 
when to gratifie our Friends, we expoſe to Inju- 
ries for them, either our Perſons or Intereſt. 
Gratitude is then Noble, when we conſider not 
what we are to ſuffer ; but what we owe, or 
(which is more gallant) what is requiſite for the 


Service of ſuch as have obliged us. Juſtice is al- 


ways excellent, but is then only moſt to be ad- 
mired, when we reſiſt Temptations ; and where 
we reſolve to ſuffer, for having been juſt, the 
Honey and Rage of theſe, who conſider only how 
much they have been prejudg'd,but not how much 
the publick Good hath been thereby advanced. 
By this it is that a virtuous Perſon ſhews how 
great he truly is; and that Power and Command 
were the Inſtruments only, but not Parts of his 
former Worth. He who yields to Affliction, 
ſhews that thoſe who infli& it, are greater than 
himſelf ; but he who braves it,ſhews that it is not 
in the Power of any thing but of Guilt, to make 
him tremble. It is eaſy for one who is aſſiſted 
by Power and Fate, to urge theſe Advantages ; 


but to dare theſe, ſhews a. Pitch beyond them: 
And this induces me to think, that Paſſive Cou- 


rage is more Noble than what is Active. For 


one who fights gallantly in an open Field, and 
in the View or Front of an Army, is affiſted by 
che Example of others, by Hope of Revenge or 
victory; and needs not much fear that Death 
which he may ſhun, as probably as meet: But he 
who in 2 noble Quarrel adorns that Scaffold 
whereupon he is to ſuffer, evinces that he can 


maſter Fate, and make Danger leſs than his 


Courage, and to ſerve him in acquiring Fame 
and Honour. But this Virtue deſerves a larger 
Room, than my preſent Wearineſs will allow it 


in this Paper; and therefore I will leave it for 


Praiſes to its own Native Excellencies I ſhall. 
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I ſhall (My Lords and Gentlemen ) leave 


theſe Reflections to your own Improvement; for 
I am confident that the Heat of your own Zeal 
for Virtue, will kindle in your Breaſts ſuch noble 
Flames, as that by their Blaze ye may ſee further 
into this Subject, than I can diſcover: And in 


this Eſſay I deſire to be eſteem d no otherway's 


preſumptuous, than a Servant is, who lights Ris 


Maſter up thoſe Stairs which e intends to 
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Maintaining 


That it is much eaſier to be 
Vixrvovs than Vicious. 
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= weary „ to commit ate, Jer. 9. 5. 


One of the Honourable * of he 


Royal SOCIETY. 
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FT H O' I cannot but with much Thankfulneſs re- 
ſent your Favours, ( wherein ye did both pre- 


vem and outdo my Wi WY eb it were 4 Diſparage- 


ment 
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226 The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
| ment to them, that I ſhould look upon my ſelf as your 


Debtor for them, ſecing ye beſtowed them ſo freely, that 
they appearrd Gifts, not Obligations. And ſo in this 
Dedication I deſign to pay, not them but my Reſpetts. 
Neither intend I by it, to recommend yeu to Poſterity ; 
for in that I ould diſoblige Fame, which hath reſolved, 
by ſpeaking Truth of you, to 777 and attone its for- 
mer Guilt, in having ſo oft Id of others. But, Sir, 
I hawe choſe you. t0 be the Patron of this Book , becauſe 
jour Practice ic the ſtrongeſt Argument, whereby I can 

* evince what is undertaken in it; ( which # to prove) 
That there is more Eaſe in Viriue than in Vice. 
And ſeeing to undertake the Proof of that, were the next 
Crime to the doubting of it; and that your Worthineſs 
and my Eſteem of it, are much raiſed above the frail 
Helps of Complimem, or à wearying Dedication; let 
me aſſure you an the World of 1 by the innocent 
Vanity I take in the Title of | 
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Your Sincere Friend, 
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and Humble Servant, 
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-#5þ Camp; Who having inflamed 
tlieir Breaſts with Deſires of conquer 


its Vines, 


who each Cluſter was a Vintage, and 


each Grape a Boctle; did thereafter, hy cru 


el Paricide , d 
which. they had 


eſtroy theſe ſame: Incſinationꝭ 
begot, by telling: thoſe their 


hopeful Brethren, that the Country was as un- 
conquerable, as pleaſant, and thai ts Men were 


Giants, as well as its Fruits. So: by the ſame 
Meaſures we have Reaſon to fear; that theſe 


Divines and Moraliſts are unhappy Guides tocus 
poor Mortals; who after they hade efiged our 


Inclinations for Virtue, as the moſt fats 
of all Objects; do thereafter aſſure us, that. it. ĩs 
attended with as much Difficulty as id is furniſhd 
with Pleaſure: And that like ſome coy Lady, it 


poſſeſſes Charms, not to ſatisfy, but to exact 
our Lomgings. This infortunate Error hath. in all 
probability, ſprung either from che Vanity of 


4 


theſe Baſtard Philoſophers, who having cheated 


che People intoan Eſteem for theniſelves, as Vir- 


tuous, reſolved by the ſecond Artifice, to heigh- 


ten that Eſteem, by perſwading cheſe cheir Ad- 


irers, that Virtus was a Worköf much Difficul- 
of fome Preachers, who to make us antedate our 
Repentance, reſqlved to perſwade us, that _ 
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Tt is eaſier to be Virtuous 

and theſe other Spiritual Virtues, could not but 
be hardly attainable, as certainly they are, when 
Moral Virtue,” which was a lower Story of Per- 
fection, was of ſo difficult an Aſcent; or elſe, 
which, is yet moſt probable, our Lazineſs and vi 
cious Habits being called to an Account for the 
Misfortunes, which they occaſion, have run 
themſelves under the Prote&ion of this defence, 
that Virtue is moſtdifficult and uneaſy, and is de- 


> * 


itute of both pleaſure and advantage: By which 
Conceit, many are diſſwaded in this Age ftom 


undertaking a Reſolution of being Virttious, 
though otherwiſe they much honour it; and 
Wickedneſs is not only furniſh'd by this with af 
Excuſe to detain ſuch as it hath already overta- 
ken; but with Charms to entangle theſe who ate 
yet ſtated in an Indifferency for either. And 
though the Heat of Zeal in Preachers, ſhould 
not be too much diſproved in this Age; wherein 
the Coldneſs of their Hearers Charity needsthoſe 
warmer Influences; and though they may be al- 
lowꝰd to bend our crooked Humours to the con- 
trary Side of what they incline to, of Deſign to 
bring them to a deſired Streightneſs: Vet if we 
conſider that infallible Theology delivered by 
our Saviour, we may find, that he invited his 
Diſciples, by aſſuring them, that his Yoke! was 
eaſy, and bis Burthen very light; and by upbraiding 
them, for wearying themſelves with their ſins, and 
for troubling tbemſelves about many things. And ſince 
the former Artifice hath either by being too fa- 
miliary. preached, loſt its Operation with ſuch as 
love curiofity ; or by being too ſeverely preſt, 
diſcouraged too much theſe who love too well 
their own Fleſh and Blood, to welcome an 
Doctrine that ſtands ſo oppoſite to it; I wi 
theſe ſame Preachers would now endeavour to 
reclaim Mankind, by aſſuring them that Virtue 
Bt, * | ; | ; 7 15 
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is much eaſier, and much more advantageous < 
than Vice. Imitating in this their great Maſter, 
who after his Diſciples had wearied themſelves. 
with catching no Fiſhall the Night over; did, by 
perſwading them to throw out, their Nets-upon 
the other Side of the Boat, put them upon the 
way of catching more at one Draught, than 
they had catcht in their former whole Nights 
fiſhing. But leaving (with much reſignation) 
my Ghoſtly Fathers to manage the Courſe of 
our Devotion as their Knowledge and Piety 
ſhall judge moſt fit; I ſhall: endeavour to clear 
from Reaſon and Experience, That Moral Virtue 
is of leſs Wearineſs, and ſuits better with our na- 
tural Inclinations, than Vice or, Paſſion doth. 
And although I fail in an Undertaking, which 
is too Noble an Enterprize to receive its Accom- 
pliſnment from ſo weak a Hand ; yet if I ſhall 
excite others, out of pity. to me, or Glory be- 
cauſe of the Subject, to defend what I could 
not, or to love that Virtue which I recommend, 
I ſhall reſt ſatisfied with a Return, which be- 
cauſe it will be above my Merit, I have already 
placed above my Expectation; and ſo I may 
eet with a Foil, but cannot with a Diſappoint- 
ment. a.. 


All Creatures deſign Eaſe; and for this not Ef: di- 
only Brutes do toil, but inanimate Things like- mend 
iſe ſhew for it ſo much of Inclination, that 

hey will deſtroy all intermediate Objects, that 
hinder them from joyning to their Centre; t 
hich they have no other Tendency, bur becauſe 
they find that Eaſe which is deſired by their Na- 
ure; and becauſe all things find Eaſe in it, 
herefore all things A as to the lov e- 
lieft of all Stations. And that Happineſs 
onſiſts in Eaſe, is * from this, that either 
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we want that we need, as the Accompliſhment 
of our Nature; aànd then Nature muſt move to- 
wards the Acquiſition of what it wants; or elſe 
we Want a d and then Nature will enjoy 
it ſelf without any further Motion; nam natura 


For clearing whereof, conſider,” that all Men 


zal. Or at leaft pretend it; theſewho reſolve to deſtroy 
ter than to 
beVirtnou;, 
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Keepers of their Liberties; and ſuch as laugh at 
all Religion, will have themſelves believed to be 
Reformers; and of theſe two the Pretenders have 
the difficulteſt part, for they muff not only be at 


all that Pains, which is requiſite in being virtu- 


ous; but they muſt ſuperadd to theſe, all the 
Troubles that Diſſimulation requires; which cer- 
tainly is a new and greater Task than the other; 
and not only ſo, but theſe muſt over- act Virtue, 
upon Deſign to take off that Jealouſy which be- 
cauſe they are conſcious to themſelves to deſerve, 


they therefore vex themſelves to remove. Moſes, 


the firſt, and amongſt the beſt of the Reformers, 
was the meekeſt Man upon tlie Face of the Earth; 
But Fehn, who was but à Counterfeit Zelot, 
drove furiouſly, and called up By-ſtanders to ſee; 
what elſe he knew they had Reaſon not to be- 
lieve; and the juſteſt of all Hrael's Chair- men, 
took not ſo much Pains to execute Juſtice, as 
Abſalon; who is faid to have ſtaid as long in 
the Gates of Feraſalem, as the Sun ſtay d above 
them; informing himſelf of all Perſons and Af- 
fairs, though with as little Deſign to redreſs 
their Wrongs, as he ſhewed much Inclination to 
know them; and all this, that the People might 
be gained to be the Inſtruments of his Unnatural .. 
Rebellion: And ſuch is the Laboriouſneſs of 
theſe ſeeming” Copies of Virtue, that in our ordi- 
nary Converſation we are ſtill jealous of ſuch as 
are too ſtudious to appear virtuous; though we 
have no other Reaſon to doubt their Sincericy, 
but what ariſes from their too great Pains; from 
which we may Conclude, that theſe who intend 
to be virtuous, have a much eaſier Taskthan theſe 
Pretenders have; becauſe they Have not their own 
Conſcience ; not the Jealouſneſs of others, to 
wreſtle Againſt; and which is yet worſe, theſs 


232 J is eafter to be Virtuous 


want that habit of Virtue which renders all the 
Pains of ſuch as are really Virtuous eaſy to them: 
And what is more difficult, than for theſe to act 
againſt Cuſtom, which Time renders a ſecond 
Nature; and which, as ſhall be ſaid hereafter, is 
ſo prevalent as to facilitate to virtuous Perſons 
the hardeſt Part of what Virtue commands? Be- 
ſides this, theſe Diſſemblers have a difficult part 
to act, ſeeing they act againſt their own inclina- 
tion.; which is to offer Violence to Nature, and 
the working not only without the Help of that 
ſtrongeſt of all Seconds, but the toiling againſt 
it, and all the Aſſiſtance it can give; which how 
Treat a Torment it proves, appears from this, 
that ſuch as have as much Generoſity as may en- 
title them to the Name of Man, will rather wea- 
ry out the Rage of Torture, than injure their 
own Inclinations. I imagine that Haman was 
much diſtreſs'd, by being put to lead Mordecas's 
Horſe in compliance with his Maſter'sCommands; 
and one who 1s obliged by that Intereſt which 
makes him diſſemble, to counterfeit a Kindneſs 
for one whom he hates, or omit an Applauſe of 
what he undervalues, is certainly by that Neceſ- 
ſity more cruciate by a thouſand Stages, than 
| ſuch as intend upon a virtuous account to love 
the Perſon, and really to praiſe that in him, 
which they are forc'd to commend ; which is ſo 
far from being a Torment when it is truly virtu- 
ous, that real Love makes him who has it, hun- 
gry of an Occaſion to ſhew it; and to purſue all 
Means for heightning that Applauſe, which tor- 
ments the other. Conſider what Difficulty we 
find in going one way, whilſt we look another, 
and with what Hazard of ſtumbling; that At- 
tempt is attended, and ye will find both much 
Difficulty and Hazard to wait on Diſſimulation; 
wherein we are tied to a double Task; for we 
muſt. 
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muſt do what we intend, becauſe - of our Incli- 


nations; and what we pretend, becauſe of our 
Profeſſion; and if we fail in either, which is 
more probably, than where Simplicity only is 


profeſs d, (Two Tasks being difficulter than 


one) then the World laughs at us, for failing in 


what we propos d; and if we fret at our ſelves, 


for failing in what we privately deſign d: And 
not only does Diſſimulation tie us to a double, 


but it obliges us to two contrary Tasks; for we 


needed not diſſemble, if what we intend be not 
contrary to what we pretend: And thus Men in 
Diſſimulation do but ( like Penelope) undo in the 
Night, what they were forc'd to do in the Day- 
An 8 
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Diſſimulation makes Vice likewiſe the. more 


difficult, in that Diſſemblers are never, able: to 


recover the Loſs they ſuſtain by one Eſcape; for 


if they be catch'd in their Diſſimulation, or 


dogg d out to be Impoſtors, (which they cannot 
miſs, but by a more watchful Attendance than 

any that Virtue requires) then they of all Per: 
ſons are moſt hated; not only by theſe whom 


they intended to Cheat, but by all others, though 
unconcerned in the Crime; and both the one 
and the other do yet hate it, as what ſtrikes at 
the Root of all humane; Society: And for this 
Cauſe, Murther under Truſt, is accounted ſo im- 
pious and ſacrilegious a breach of Friendſhip; that 
Lawyers have heightned its Puniſhment, from that 
of ordinary Murther, to that of Treaſon; and the 
groſſeſt Politicans have confeſt this Diſſimulation 
tor be ſo horrid a Crime, that it was not to be 
committed for a leſs Hire than of a Kingdom: 


whereas virtuous Perſons have their Eſcapes 


oftner pitied than puniſhed; both becauſe theſe 
Eſcapes are imputed to no abiding Habit, and be- 
cauſe it is not to be feared that they will allege 
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for the future; ſeeing what they laſt failed in, was 
not the effect of any innate and permanent Qua- 
lity; but was but was a tranſtent and defigntels 
Frailty. of, SLOT 
Difimutation is dem this likewiſe nadie pain- 
ful than Virtue, which it emulates; that the 
Diſſembler is obliged not only ſo to difſemble;' wn. 
that theſe whom he intends to cheat, may be- 
lieve him ſerious; but ſo lkewiſe, as that others 
may underſtand that he is not ſerious. Thus 1 
have my ſelf ſeen a Gentleman, who diſſembled 
A Love and Fondneſs for one whom he was obli- 
ged to perſwade that the was his Miſtreſs, act ſo 
covertly that perfidious part, that his real Mi- 
ſtreſs was really Jealous that he diſſembled with 
her, arid not with the other; And to remove 
this, put the Gallant to as much new. Pains as 
his former Cheat had coſt him: And T hare 
heard of the like Accidents, though in different 
Actions; as of a Rebel, who counterfeited Loy- 
alty ſo, that his Complices did really diſtruſt 
bis Fixedneſs to theſe damn'd Principles which 
he ſtill retained. And in N A Conver- 


ſation ye will often find, that in diſſemi- 


Virtue re- 
guires fe- 


er Inſtru- 


- ments 


than Vice. 


bling With the one Party, ye loſs: Rill the 


other; and it is impoſſible to ee them who 
are ſo loſt, but by a ſhameful Diſcovery of the 
former Cheat: And after all that Loſs, this Doubt 
is ſtill left; How can IKnow but this Man diſ- 
ſembles with me, who is ſo exquiſſte in that Art, 
as even to have made me jeatous, chat his eee 
mulation was not counterfeit? N 

Let us a little conſider; how: fow Inftrumenes 
Virtue requires, and we "wilt find it eaſy to be 
virtuous : It requires no Arms, Exchequer, 
Guards, nor Gariſon; It is all theſe to it ſelf, 
in every Senſe wherein it needs them; Whereas 


Vice is à Burden to its Ve otaries as well i in the a- 
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236 It is eaſier to be Virtuous 
tures. Luſt requires Plurality of Women, Abun- 
dance of Strength, Numbers of Pimps, and much 
Money. Whereas Virtue -craves only. what is 
fit; and perſwades us to believe that only to be 
fit, which is abſolucely neceſſary. Cato's Table 
4s compleatly furniſhed with one Diſh, and his 
;Body with-one Veſture, OE 


PAO. e 


And the Philoſopher going by well and rich 
Furniſh'd Shops, could cry out. with Pleaſure, 
Ohl how many things are there of which J ſtand 
not in need? Not only are theſe many Inſtru- 
ments troubleſome, becauſe they are fuperfluous, 
but likewiſe becauſe by their Number they add 
to theſe natural Neceſſities, under which even 
virtuous Men are - weighed, as long as they are 
Men. Theſe who have ſo numerous Families, 
cannot remove when their Neceſſity calls them; 
but they muſt expect till their Retinue be ready; 
and when. theſe are prepared, it is no eaſie Clo 
to draw ſo many after them; or when any Mil- 
fortune oyertakes any of theſe many, they muſt 
ſuffer in theſe, as oft as each of theſe ſuffers in 
themſelves; and their Miſeries are augmented by 
every new Increment that is added to their For- 
tunes. A great Treaſure is not only an Entice- 
ment to make its Maſter be aſſaulted, or betray; 
ed, but is likewiſe uneaſy to be tranſported: and 
Cræſuss many Bags are overtaken, when Mo- 
neyleſs Solon eſcapes with Safety. I ſhall then 
conclude, . that Virtue is eafer than Vice, be- 
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cauſe it requires fewer Inſtruments. 


reds . Virtue is likewiſe eaſy, becauſe it is fitted for 
#2 Pla, All Places and Occaſions, whereas Vice is ſtinted 


and Occafz. to ſelect ones. One may be juſt every where, 
N 1 9 but | 
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but Bribing requires Opportunity, Mediation 
of others, and that theſe others be dexterous in 
the Conveyance, and cloſe as to their Humour: 
Adultery muſt buſy it ſelf to find a convenient 
Room; it requires the Husband's Abſence, a 
faithful, and yet a faithleſs Servant. And al- 
beit with the Concourſe of theſe Proviſions, it 
may attain its Aim oftner than it is: fit; yet will 
it want that Satisfaction oftner than it - wiſhes. 
Whereas Chaſtity is circumſcribed by no ſuch 


237 


Limits; but is as free as pure, depending upon 


nathing that is extrinſick, and Debtor for its 


Happineſs to nothing that is not it ſel. 


I cannot here but reproach Vice for tying vice re- 
us, not only to Place, Times, and Numbers of ⁊uires 


Inſtruments; but which is worſe, for referring 
all our Endeavours to Deſigns that are either ur 

feiſible in themſelves, or at beſf, do become ſo 
becauſe of our Fancy, or Exceſs: Vanity is not 


my 


being an Act of their free Will who beſtow it, 
doth therefore depend upon their election: 
whereas Virtue is ſatisfied with its On teſtimo- 
ny ; and is ſatisfied with nothing that others ſay, 


except it be bottom'd upon what they are con- 


ſcious to themſelves to deſerve. Advancement 


ſatisfied without Applauſe from others; Which 


what 1s 


impoſſible. 


proceeds not from him whowefires/1t, but -he 1 
muſt expect it from another; and no Man can 


fatisfy his own Luft. O then happy Virtue who 


art thy own Treaſure and Expectation; thoualone 


may'ſt dote upon thy ſelf without a Fault; a 

in thee only 'Self-love is no way Criminal. 
Whereas Vice is uneaſy, becauſe it fetches its Sa- 
tisfactions from abroad; and isbarren, becauſe i 
cannot find them at Home. Covetouſneſs muſ 
ſcorch in Indies its Suiters; it muſt freeze them in 
Nova Zembla; it terrifies them at Sea; and ſhip- 


wrecks them upon the Shore. Whilſt Virtue ne 
N a mends 
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mends to us, to ſeek our Happineſs in no fo- 
reign Pleaſure: And Diogenes finds without 
Danger in his Tub, what theſe Sailers purſue in 
their dangerous Bottoms. But Vice might 29 
it ſelf lefs guilty, if its Deſign were only difficult; 
but Difficulty is not all: For Vice either requires 
what is impoſſible, or what, by not being bound 
ed, may very eaſily become ſo. Covetouſneſs 
makes nothing enough, and propoſes not only 
what may ſatisfy, but what may be acquired. Am- 
birion likewiſe will have every Man to be higheſt; 
which is impoſſible, becauſe there cannot be ma- 
ny higheſt; and the firſt Attainer leaves nothing 
to his implacable Rivals but the Impatience of 


bdeing diſappointed: Which not: only diſquiets 
their preſent Eaſe, but begets in them Projects 


of attacking him by whom they conceive them- 
ſelves vanquiſd. And theſe Deſigns being For 
Or 


ed by Perſons whoſe: Judgments are much 


dered by Intereſt; (which like fir d Powders Begp 
out not always where it may) and againſt Perſons 
already ſecured by Power, Fame, Law, and other 


Advantages, they ripen into no other Iſſue, than 


Vice in De- 
fect and in 
Exceſs are 

equally un- 
eaſy, 


- 
- 
— 


a laſt Ruin to theſe who were ſo fpoliſh, as not to 
ſatisfy their preſent Humour with their preſent 
Fortine 2A o 91 ?9yieimnmeg}; o Aci 
Philoſophers have divided all Vices into theſe 


which conſiſt in Exceſs, and theſe which imply 


a Defect; the one ſhooting as far over the Mark 
as the Other comes ſhort of it; and if we compare 
Virtue with eitherlof theſe, we will find it more 
eaſie than either; for as to theſe which over- 
reach Virtue, they muſt be as much more unea- 
ſie than it, as they exceed it; for having all in 
them which that Virtue poſſeſſes which they ex- 
ceed, they muſt require either in Acquiſition or 
Maintenance, all the Pains that the exceeded 


Virrue extraRts; Ins Prodigality requires all che 
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the other: And thus Prodiga 
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Spending and Pains that Liberality needs; and 
running equally with all its length, it begins to 
require more Pains and Travel where it ourſhoots 
lity ' beftows not 
only enough, as Liberaliry does, but it laviſhes 
out more than is fir; taking for the Standard of 
its Bounty, all that it hath to beſtow; and not 


either what it ſelf can ſpare or what its Object 


needs: Jealouſie pains it ſelf more than true Love, 
with all thoſe Extravagancies, which: are ſo un- 
ſufferable to the Party loved, and ſo diſquieting 
to the Lover himſelf, that Phyſicians have ac- 
counted this à Diſeaſe, and the Law hath made 
it a Crime. As to theſe Vices, which by being 
placed in Defe&; ſeem to require leſs Frouble 
than the Virtue they fall ſnort of; as the others 
require more, becauſe of their Exceſs:: yt ſo 


uneaſie is Vice, that even theſe; thougli tſiey e 


ceed not Virtue in their Meaſures, do yet 
it in their Toil: For Nature deſigns  Aocom+ 
pliſhment in all its Productions; and therefore 
frets, and is diſquieted at theſe immature Ef- 
fects; and is as much more wounded by theſe 
than by Virtuous Productions; as the Qrafts are 
by being ſpoiled of their greener Fruits, or às 
Woman is by her too early Birth. We ſee 
Miſer more cruciate by his ſcanting Penuriouſ- 
neſs, than a Noble Perſon by his generous Libe- 
rality: for theſe are obliged to keep themſelves 


out of theſe ' Occaſions of ſpending; à Task 


great enough, becauſe all Men endeavour; both 


out of Envy, and out of Humour and Sport, to 


draw them unto theſe Snares, and when they 
are within their own Circle; they are forced = 
that reftleſs Vice, to deſcend to Thouſands: « 

Tricks, which are as wearying, as unhandſome. 
I have ſeen ſome ſo careful of their Eſtates, that 
they brookid better to have their Names _ 
234 POR ouls 
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240 It is eaſter to be Virtuous 


Souls burthen'd than theſe; and to preſerve 
which, they were at more trouble than any can 
have the Faith to believe, beſides theſe who had 
the Humour ſo to do. If to hold or. draw. with 
our full force be a trouble, both theſe are the Po- 
ſtures of Covetouſneſs, wherewith it is kept up- 
on conſtant Guard, and in continual Employ- 
ment; and if at any time they remit any thing 
of that Anxiety, they repine at their own Neg- 
ligence ; and imagine that they loſt as much as 
they hop'd once to have gained, Fear is the 
Defe& of Courage; but yet it is more uneaſie 
than Courage; and really this alone has more 
uneaſineſs, than all the Fraternity of Virtues; for 
Virtue is at worſt buſied about what is; but Fear 
| is frighted at what is not, equally with what is. 
Vices p- Vice likewiſe is therefore leſs eaſie than Virtue, 
' poſe one a. becauſe Virtue propoſes only one Aim, which is 
not her; fix'dand ſtable; whilſt Vice and Fancy leaves us to 
ee, undetermination, that is, uneaſie as well as dange- 
— jog rous. When it hath preſt us, to make Armies 
Fellow. Fall as facrific'd to the Idol of our Ambition; 
and for humouring that Paſſion, to bring Cities 
as well as Men level to the Ground; then it 
will in the next Thought perſwade us even to 
laugh at our Ambition; and to exchange it for 
Love to a Miſtreſs or Companionry; as it once 
ſerv'd the otherwiſe Great Alexander. 
The Pra- As Virtue makes good Neighbours ; ſo all the 
wad of one Virtues are ſo far ſuch amongſt themſelves ; that 
ene, 5þ „ not only they interfere not with one another, 
2 her Vie. but the Exerciſe likewife of the one, facilitates 
ren. the Practice of the others; thus whilſt we pra- 
ctiſe Femperance, we learn to be Juſt ;-becauſe 
Temperance is the juſt Meaſure of enjoying and 
uſing all Contingents; and we learn by it to be 
patient; Patience being a Temperance in Grief, 
Sorrow or Affliction: Patience is likewiſe the 
00 Exerciſe 
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Exerciſe of Fortitude ; and Fortitude is à juſt 

Proportion of Courage, 'and a temperate Exer- 

ciſe of Boldneſs. And this occaſioned the Phi- 

loſophers to term this Noble Alliance, the Gol. 

den Chain of Virtue ; each being link'd with, and 

depending upon its Fellow.' But if we turn the 

Proſpect, we will find, that though Diſſention 

be a ſpecial Vice ſo character d; yet all Vices, 

have ſomewhat of their ill-natur'd Humour-in 

them; and agree in nothing but in this, that 

each of them doth diſagree with each other; 

which makes the Practice of them both tedious 

and diſagreeable: For all of them conſiſting the 

one in Exceſs, the other in Defect; they can- 

not but diſagree; Exceſs and Defect being in 

themſelves moſt contrary: Thus Prodigality op- 

poſes Avarice, Cowardlineſs Courage, and Fond- 

neſs Hatred; and as Virtuous Perſons have a 

kindneſs for one another, becauſe the Object of 

their Love requires, as well as admits Rivals; 

ſo Vice, endeavouring to engroſs what it pur- 

ſues, makes Rivals altogether unſupportable. 

Ambition inciteth each of its Dependers to be 

chief; and yet allows only one of theſe many to 

enjoy, what it makes all of them deſire. Thus 

Avarices Task is to impropriate the Poſſeſ- 

ſion of what was created; and is neceſſary 

to be diſtributed amongſt many Thouſands : 

And Envy will not only have its Maſter to be - 

full of Applauſe ; but will likewiſe ſtarve the 

Defires and Merits of others; judging that it 

ſelf cannot be happy if others be. Vice then 

muſt be leſs eaſie then Virtue, becauſe it hath 

more Enemies than Virtue ;- and becauſe the 

Virtues are more harmonious amongſt themſelves 

than Vices are. Tre] ; 

Vices not only make Enemies to themſelves; Providence 

but by a Civil War (as a juſt Judgment ben n. 
them 
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them) they deſtroy one another; Providence 
intending thereby, to hinder the Growth of 
what, though it proſper not well, yet is alrea- 
dy too noxious to Mankind; and upon the ſame 
Principle-of Kindneſs to what bears his Image, 
GOD Almighty, and His Providence, do de- 
ſign the unſucceſsfulneſs of Vice; as being ob- 


ſtructive of his Glory, as well as deſtructive to 


his Creatures, being equally thereto engaged by 
2 love to his own! Henour and Service; and by 


a hatred as well to thoſe who commit Vice, as 


to the Vice which is committed. Thus GOD 


confounded thoſe Tongues which had ſpoke ſo 


The Law 
makes Vice 
une a ſie. 


much Blaſphemy againſt him; whilſt they were 
endeavouring to raiſe a Tower as high as their 
Sins. And when David intended to ſpill Nabal's 
Blood, GOD is ſaid to have ſtop'd him from 
being an unjuſt Executioner, whom he intended 


to make a moſt juſt Judge. And ſince Balaars's . 


Aſs open'd its Mouth to ſpeak this Truth, they 
muſt be more ſtupid than Aſſes, who will not be- 
lieve it. ee Tres ooo 
The Law likewiſe by its Puniſhments, con- 
tributes all its Endeavours to cruſh Vice, and to 
arreſt its Succeſs ; forbidding by its Edidts, any 
Perſon to aſſiſt it; and making not only Aſfiſt⸗ 
ance, but Counſel; not only Counſel but Con- 
nivance; not only Connivance but Conceal- 
ment of it, to be in moſt Caſes ſo Criminal, that 
all the Honours which Vice promiſeth, or the 
Treaſures it gives, cannot be able to redeem 
thoſe who are found to have flighted this Prohi- 
bition. Muſt it not then be difficult to be viti- 
ous, where Aſſiſtants and Counſellors are ſo o- 
ver- awd, and the Intenders ſo terrified; that 
few will engage as Inſtruments? And theſe 
who do, are ſo diſordered by Fear, that vitious 


| Projectors are as little to expect Succeſs, as vir- 
; tuens 
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tuous Perſons are to wiſh it for them. And to 
evidence how much Oppoſition the Law intends 
for Vice; it not only puniſhes Vice with what it 
preſently infſicts; but it preſumes it ſtill guilty 
for the future: Semel malus ſemper præſumitur ma- 
l; and upon that Preſumption, many vitious 
Perſons have ſuffer d for that whereof they were 


_ otherways. innocent. Though Rebellion hath 
promiſing Charms, to allure the Idolaters of Am- 


bition and Fame; yet the Law doth ſo far ſtand 
againſt it, that few will concur with the Con- 
trivers, except ſuch Fools as have not the Wit 
to promote it, or ſome deſperate: Perſons; with 


_ whom few will join, becauſe they are known to 


be diſcontent: And though Revenge reliſhes 
Blood with a pleaſing Taſte ; yet the ſeverity 
of excellent Law cools much of that inhuman 
heat; and leſſens the Pleaſure, by ſharpning the 
Puniſhment. Vice then muſt be uneaſie, ſeeing 
the Law oppoſes it, and renders its Commiſſion 
dangerous, as well as odioun nnn. | 
Men likewiſe join with God and the Law in Men are in 
a Confederacy againſt Vice; and though they 2% %% 
too oft approve it in the warmneſs and diſorder 5 — 
of their Paſſions, yet in their Profeſſions and 204 ſo it « 
Conventions they, laugh at it, and inveigh a- uneaſie. 
gainſt it; and tho the preſſure of a preſent Temp- 
tation, overcomes them ſo far as to commit what 
they diſallow ; yet they do but infrequently, and 
with ſo many checks from within, as that its 
Commiſſion. cannot be thought eaſie: Con- 
ſider, how amongſt Men, we hate even theſe 
Vices in others, which we are guilty of our 
ſelves; and how we even hate theſe Vices in 
others, by which we our ſelves reap no ſmall 
Advantage. Alexander gloried to deſtroy mat 

£61 


baſe Perſon, who had murthered his grea 


Enemy Darius; and David is commended, for 
1575 =: | having 
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244 It is eaſier to be Virtuous 
having cauſed to kill him, who but ſaid, that 
he had killed Saul. Who will employ one who is 
Perfidious ? And fo uneafie is Vice, that much 
Pains and Diſcourſe will not perſuade us to be- 
lieve one who uſes to lie; whilſt we will ſoon be- 
lieve what is really a Lie, from one that uſes not 
to abuſe our truſt; few Judges are ſo preciſely 
juſt, as not to think that they favour a Virtuous 
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Perſon; good Men do likewiſe reward ſuch as 


own an Intereſt ſo allowable, and wicked Men 
own ſuch as are Virtuous, out of deſign thereby 
to expiate their former Vice; and to perſwade 
the World, that they are not really Vitious, 
though they be eſteemed ſo: ſo that ſeeing Re- 
ward as well as Inclination, and juſt Men as well 
as unjuſt, advance Virtue, and oppoſe Vice; 
Vice cannot but be more uneaſie than Virtue, 
which is all to be proved. _ 
Fice makes T am from reflecting upon the progreſs and 
3 #7 growth of Vice, convinc'd very much of its un- 
a eaſineſs. If we look upon Rebellion, Revenge, 
or Adulteries, we find them hatch'd in Corners as 
remote from Commerce as thoſe Vices are them- 
ſelves from Virtue; and as black as the guilt of 
their Contrivers; and almoſt as terrifying as the 
worſt of Priſons are to ſuch who are but in any 
meaſure Virtuous. None of the Contrivers dares 
truſt his Colleague; and which is yet worſe, 


none of them hath Courage enough to reflect 


upon what he is to do; he muſt be too bad to be 
Succeſsful, who is ſo deſperately wicked, as not 
to tremble at the Wickedneſs he projects; and 
theſe Bleſſings which adorn the Face, when they 
are the Motions of Modeſty, become Stains and 
Blemiſhes, when they are ſent there by Fear, 
or a troubled Conſcience. And it is very pretty 


to obſerve , with how much Art and Pains, ſuch 
as are guilty of Vice, endeavour to ſhun all Diſ- 


courſes 
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Ne” Pan can renew to them the _ Refle- 
ction upon 79 5 Failings ; And how ie | 
muft often times difoblige their own Envy 
Malice, in not darin 001 25 % Te eprrach other Gt 5 
with that Giuſt , which mig 55 ily retofte 

and thus Vicious Men have 4 85 many MI Fr 55 
their Vices h ave Witneſfes: Val ge che the 

bold enough to commit V t they v 96105 
times want the 1 comm co On. 75 and Servants, 
if confcagnat to theſe Crinies, becorhe thereby He⸗ 
ceſſary to th Maſt 725 nor do wicked 79 v1- 
cious Perſons Fr only, ſuch as do, but (which is 
more extenſiye) ſuch a 5 May know thei Agree: 5 
and tremble at its memory, 4s if the. 

Moon would ue crets; and d wal 
dent, they have oft conleſs 6d times u 85 1 
ſtakes; and have made bc for th Re. 
of they. were nat Accusd ; which hath 'made' The 
Confeſſors to be laugh at for their Ert6r, As 
well as hated for their Crimes.” en 80 
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Another Argument to inforce, that Vitae i 8 1 U 
more eaſie than Vice, is, that ſeeing! Nature is tlie noturel f 
Spring of all Operations, certainly that muff he be virtuous 

moſt caſje; which. is moſt. natural; and when * mY diti⸗ 


= would exprel; any. thing to be enſie to 4 = 
ſon, or Nation, we fay, 3 is 11 8 5 to then; and 
Miracles are uneaſie and d diff cult, becauſe they 


run the Counter-rrac of Nati we being — A- 

bove, 4 Winne or b beſide Tet A 9 8 5 Bur 15 

ls, that, Irtue is a more ff OP 3 tht 
Vice, both bY cauſe it leſs 11 5 Aturz an 

Vice, ; does j, becauſe Nature Alone ” 

of a Bent to act. viciouſſ e hie 

are the, only, two. Sen fes in whe Any cli 1 

aid to be 6 "195191: STOM ON 3711 
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World of ſuch, who came only into it, to deface 


ing ſo much ſuch, was enough to reſtrain ſuch 


It is eaſier to he Virtuous 
it, when it is run down by Intemperance; Murder 
kills it; Gluttony choaks it z and Jealouſie keeps 
it not alive but to torment it; and generally 
whenever Nature is, diſtreſt, it flyes to Virtue, 
either for Protection, as to Courage, Juſtice, 
and Clemency; or for Recovery, as to Tempe- 
rance, Induſtry, and Chaſtity : Few Gray Hairs 
owe their Whiteneſs, except to that Innocence 
whoſe Livery it is; Rapin, Oppreffion, and 
theſe other Vices, heightening their inſolence a- 
gainſt Man, to that Point, that he muſt ſerve 
them in being his own Cut-throat';'to be com- 
mended for nothing elfe, fave that they rid the 


that glorious Fabrick, whereof the Almighty re- 
ſented ſo the Pleaſure of having created it; that 
he appointed a day of each Seven to celebrate its 
Feſtivals. Are not ſome Sins ſaid to be Sins againf 
our 0n bodies ? Not becauſe all are not ſo in ſome 
Meaſure; but becauſe ſome are ſo in ſo eminent 
a Meaſure, that the Apoſtle, who knew much 
of all Mens Inclinations, thought that” their be- 


Perſons, from committing them, as were yet ſo 
wicked, as not to obey a Saviour who dyed for 
them. And why is it that Laws are ſo ſevere a. 
gainſt Vice, but becauſe it deſtroys and corrupts 
the Members of the Commonwealth? I have oft, 
notwithſtanding the Precepts of Stoiciſm, which 
forbids me to he ſo effeminate, as to pity any ble 
thing; and notwithſtanding the Principles of f not 
Juſtice, which förbids me to pity Perſonꝭ yh; 
who are flagitious; yet been driven to that exceſ 
of Compaſſion for the ſtate of vicious Perſons, 

that I have no more remembred even the Wrong It 
that they have done me: To ſee the Pox wear 
out a Face which had been ſo oft Fairded ; uy 


195 
af of inclining Men to Vice, do contradict 

ndſſelves, when they ſay that Nature is el 
the wich A e deſires nothing that is ſuperfluous;. 


than Vicious, 


Gout ts * that as the Pfalmiſt ſays, were 
ſwift to do ill, are but too ordinary Encounters to 
excite Compaſſion : But to ſee the Wheel fatned 
with the Marrow of tortured, Miſcreants; and 
the Rack pull to Pieces their Receptacles of 
Vice; arę great Inſtances how. great an Enemy 
Vice is to Nature; under whole ill Conduct, 
and for whoſe Errors it ſuffers Torments, which 
are much ſooner felt than expreſt. 

Since then. Nature is ſo coppes'd by Vice, i it 


cannot be it ſelf ſo unwiſe, in the meaneſt of 
theſe many Degrees Which we Peng to many 


Creatures whom it makes wilg, if it diſpoſed not 
Mankind to entertain an: Averfron for Vice, 
which is fo much its Enemy i Shall the ＋ 
the ſillieſt of all Animals, or the Earth, che dul- 
leſt of all he Elements, flee frem its Oppreiſors? 
And ſhall Nature, which ſhould he wiſer than 


theſe, becauſe it beſtows; eee 92 75 
0 


then; which makes them paſs for wiſe, be 
imprudent, as not to mould Men ſo, as to in- 
cline them to hate Vice, ich fo much hurts 
i 2: Ethors any Vice committed. to which we 
may not find another impulſive Cauſe than Na 

thre ? And are not moſt Vaces either Gan 
by: Cuſtom) by-being - miſtaken or Good, by 
Intereſt, or Inadvertence, 45: ſhall be ſhe wd. in 
1 enen eee Names 
leſigns todo nothing in vain, it ig Not imaging 
ble that it ſnquld prompt sto Vage, whergig 


nothing but. Vanity can be ep, or; rom 


which nothing alſe can be regpt. Theſe Mhorate 
ſo injurious to Nature (becapſe it appears Nꝗture 
hath been leſs liberal to them, of ora Mage 
than to others) as to faſten this reproach upon at 
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Zach Vice 
brings a 


ſpecial Diſ- 


eaſe. 


It is eaſter to be Virtuous 
wheres all theſe: Wies which confi in Exe eſs 5 


45 TR theinſelves; to Superfluity; hl 


— he other Side; theſe Vices which conſiſt 
Pefect, are Yer as unnatural; becauſe in 
thefs Hie“ Corflmiitters _ themtslues What is 
neeairy "for them and fo are moſt unnatural: 
Nature defiring* d lee every thing accomp liſhed 
in its juſt Proportions," and ere in fe Jul 
Deſires. 7101929 f rl! 15000! 1 

All Vices have their own peculi ar” Diſeaſes, 
to which they inevitably lead; Envy 'brings 
men to Leanneſs, as if tit Wele fed with its Maſter's 
Fleſh; As well as witk its Enemies Failings; Luft 


8 Pex and Confuniptions ; 5 "Drunkenneſs, Cx. 


and Gouts; and Rage, Fevers and 
Breites « which is a Demofiftratien of their 
UazaneN and Ihe6hmodiouſnefs + And I might 


| almoſt-lay, that thoſe Vices are like Frogs, Lice 


another deſpieable and terrible Inſeas, gene: 
Fate and kneaded out of exctementitious Hu- 


mos! Euſf is obcaſioned by the ſuperfluity 
and iI Teat of the Blbod-; Drunkenneſs' by a Dry- 


neſs f the Veſſels; "and Rage by the Corrupti- 
Hir and Exuberanc y ef Choler Cbnſiderꝭ how 
— 858 the Frewns oÞAnger disigure the ſweeteſt 
e how mach Rage diſedmpbſes our TY 
ce and by theſe and its other Poſtures, 
wilkfind Viee an En8my:roNatureS6 chi in in br 
chaſe, Nature labours under ſomè Diſtemper; and 
Idlftreſsd in its Operation and acts them not 
HA? f Choice, but as ſick Men riſe to hunt for 
Wat their Phyſicians deny then And for al 
cis. it: follo o that Vice is neither natural in its 
Froditions, nof in its Tendendies; not being 
defren=d by Nature in the one; nor deſigning' 
#{erve Nature in the other.. 
- confeſs. there is a Rank of Virtues, Which 
are ſupernatural; ſuch as Falch, Hope and Re- 
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pentanoe; but either there could be no Contra- 
diſtinction of theſe from ſuch as I treat of, ore 
theſe of which I here ſpeak, muſt be Rar 

To deny our ſelves, if we Will follow Chit; 
. what Fleſh agd Blood dig! not _—_ Nate e 


rr 


yet with. 5 to hoſe other moral Vice. 
that ſame inſpiredVolume aſſures us, That the Gen- pom. 2. 
tiles, . whe- have no | Law, do by Nature the things con 14. 
tained in the Law, are a Law unto themſelves ; which 

ſhew, the work of the Law written in their hearts ; ; their 
Conſcience. alſo bearing witneſs, and their Thoughts i in 

the. mean time accuſing, or elſe excuſing one another: 

And elſewhere the wicked are ſaid to be without Rom. 1. 
natural Aſfect inn. Are not all Sins, even in th di- 31. 
alect of Philoſophers and Law-givers, As: well.as 
in the Language of Canaan, termed unnatural? 
What is Paricide, Ingratitude, Oppreſſion, Ly- 
ing, Ce. but the Subverſion of theſe Laws, 
whereof our own Hearts are the Tables? Doth 
not Nature, by giving us Tongues to expreſs our 
Thoughts, teach us, that to diſguiſe our Thoughts, 
or to contradict them, is to be unnatural: And 
ſeeing the not acknowledgment of Favours, ob- 
ſtructs the future Relief of our Neceſſities, itmuſſ 
be as unnatural to be ungrate, as it is esl. 
rr Wpplles for cut Fray ing wants. obs ad 


1 wall Bot fully 1 Milerie⸗ . Horror 
upon Vice, by telling vou, t that NO, 10 — Who. 7 Conſci- 
really vicious, nend without Reluctamy in, . wake 


the Commiſſion; but Lit, likewi tell. DOR An, _ 
that een the Preceding. Big tages i 


Org 2 2 et this natural 25 — 5 which 
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It is eaſier to be Virtuous 


cious. Conſcience can condemn us without Wit- 
neſſes, though we bribe off all Witheſſes from 


without; or though by Sophiſtry and Art, we 


render their Depeſitibns inſucceſsful: And 
though Remiſſions can ſecure us agkinſt all ex- 
ternal Puniſhments, yet the Arm of that Execu- 


tioner cannot be ſtopp'd. And if ye confider how 
Men become thereby inconſolable, by the Atten- 
dance of Friends, and the Advantage of all ex- 
terior Pleaſures , ye eannot but conclude that 
Vice is to be pitied, as well as ſhunn'd; and 
that this alone makes it more uneaſie than Virtue, 
whereby the greateſt of Misfortunes are ſweet- 
ned; and outward Torments, by having their 
Proſpect turn'd upon future Praiſe and Rewards, 
renderd Pleaſures to ſuch as ſuffer them; and are 
look'd upon as Ornaments, by ſuch: as ſee them 
inflicted, and draw Praiſes from ſucceeding Ages. 


4 5 Nil conſcire ibs, nulla palleſcere cu pa f = Y 6 


was the Determination of a Pagan, who could 
derive no Happineſs from the Divine Promiſes, 
upon which we are obliged to rely for Rewards; 
which though they be too great to be underſtood 
by the Sons of Men, yet are not ſo great, but 
that they may be expected by us, when we ſhall 
be adopted to be the Sons of that God, -whoſe 
Power to beſtow can be equal'd by nothing, but 
by his Deſire to gratify. After Succeſs hath 
crown'd vicious Deſigns, yet Vice meets with 
this Uneaſineſs of Remorſe, wherein the Souls 
of Men are made to forget the Pleaſure of Sue- 
ceſs, and are puniſhed for having been ſucceſsful: 
And theſe will either not remember their Succeſs, 
in which Caſe they want all Pleaſure: or if = 
think upon it, that Thought will lead them back: 

1 dad e * 
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to conſider the Guilt and Baſeneſs to which they 
| 2 5 4 3 Fe ] ff} 3. 4 
owe it; which will yex and fret them Virthe 
afflicts at moſt but the Body, and in theſe Pains 
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And if they be Violent, they cannot jaſt; of av 
jeaſt the Patient cannot laſt long to endure them. 
Whereas theſe Reſſections that diſquier us in 
Vice, ariſing from the Soul it ſelf, cannot periſh 
whilſt that hath any Being. And ſo the vicious 
Soul muſt meaſure its Grief by the Length of 
Eternity, tho” Vice did let out its Joys but by the 
Length of a Moment; and did not fill even the 
narrow Dimenſions of that Moment with ſincere 
Joy; the Knowledge that theſe were to be ſhort- 
liv'd, and i Fear of ſucceeding T orment, poſ- 
ſefling much of that little Room. 
bins s, Ihe firſt Objection, whoſe Difficulty deſerves 
 pureplea- an Anſwer, is, That Virtue obliges us to oppoſe 
ſan; tban Pleaſures, and to accuſtom our ſelves with ſuch 
Fic. Rigors, Seriouſneſs, and Patience, as cannot 
Hut render its Practice uneaſy; and if the Rea- 
der's own Ingenuity ſupply not what may be re- 
join d to this, it will require a Diſcourſe, that 
ſhall have no other Deſign beſides its Satisfaction; 
and really. to ſhew by what Means every ' Man 
may make himſelf eaſily happy, and how to ſoft- 
en the appearing. Rigors of Philofophy, is a 
Deſign, which, if I thought it not worthy of 2 
{ſweeter Pen, ſhould be aſſiſted by mine; and for 
which I have, in my current Experience, ga- 
ther'd together ſome looſe Reflections and Ob- 
ſervations, of whoſe Cogency I have this Aſſu- 
rance, that they have often moderated the wildeft || 
of my own ſtraying Inclinations, and ſo might 
pretend to à more prevailing Aſcendant over || | 
. Reaſon and Temperament makes 
75 much more reclaimable: Fur at prefent my 
Anſwer is, Thar Philoſophy enjoins not the 
croſſing of our own Inclinatiohs, but in order 
to their Accompliſhment ; and it propoſes Plea- 
ſure as its End, as; well as Vice; tho' for its more 
xd Eſtabliſhment „it ſometimes commands 
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what ſeems rude. to ſuch as are Strangers to its 
Intentions in them. Thus Temperance reſolves 
to heighten the Pleaſures of Enjoyment; by de- 
fending us againſt all the Inſults of Exceſs, and 
oppreflive Loathing; and when it leſſens: our 
Pleaſures, it intends not to abridge them, but to 
make them fit and convenient for us; even as 
Soldiers, who tho? they propoſe not Wounds and 


Starvings, yet, if without theſe they cannot 


reach thoſe Lawrels to which they climb, they 
will not ſo far diſparage their on Hopes, as to 
think they ſhould fix them upon any thing, 
whoſe Purchaſe deſerves not the ſuffering of 
theſe. Phyſick cannot be called a cruel Employ- 
ment, becauſe to preſerve what is ſound, it will 
cut off what is tainted; and theſe vicious Perſons, 
whoſe Lazineſs forms this Doubt, do anſwer 
it, when they endure the Sickneſs of Drunken 
neſs, the Toiling of Avarice, the Attendance of 
riſing Vanity, and the Watchings of Anxiety; 
and all this to ſatisfy: Inclinations, whoſe Short 
neſs allows little Pleaſures, and whoſe Proſpect 
excludes all future Hopes. Such as diſquiet 
themſelves by Anxiety (which is a frequently 
repeated Self- Murther) are more tortur'd, than 
they could be by the Want of what they pant 
after; that long d- for Poſſeſſion of a Neighbour's 
Eſtate, or of a Publick Employment, makes 
deeper Impreſſions of Grief by their Abſerice, 
than their Enjoyment can repair : And a Philo- 


ſopher will ſooner convince himſelf of their not 


being the neceſſary Integrants of our Happineſs; 
than the Miſer will, by all his Aſſiduoufneſs, 
gain thgem. 185 F Hr hall 
There are but Three Inſtances of Time, and 
in each of theſe vicious Perſons are R 


troubled; the Proſpect of uſual Inſucceſsfulneſs, 


Difficulties, or Inconveniencies, do ae ber 
N ; | Ore 
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Reluctancy, do terrify in the Act; and Conſci- 


Tt is eaſter to he Virtuous 
fore the Commiſſion; Horror, Trembling, and 


ence ſucceeds to theſe after Commiſſon j- as the 
laft, but not the leaſt of theſe unruly Torments. 
And as to the Pleaſures of Vice, it can have 
none in any of theſe Parcels of Time, beſide 
the preſent; which preſent is by many Philoſo- 


phers, ſcarce allowed the Name of Time; and 
3s at beſt ſo ſwift , that its Pleaſures muſt be too 


tranſient to be poſſeſs d. I confeſs, that Revenge 
is the moſt enticing of all Vices; inſomuch, that 
a wicked 'Talian ſaid, That God Almighty, had 
reſerved it to himſelf, becauſe it was too noble 
and ſatisfying a Prerogative to be beſtowed upon 
Mortals; yet it diſcharges at once its Pleaſure 
with its Fury; and like à Bee, languiſhes after 
it hath ſpent irs Sting; and when it is once acted, 
which is oft in one Moment, it ceaſeth from 
that Moment to be a Pleaſure; and ſuch as were 
tickled once with it, are afraid of its Remem- 
brance, and think worſe of it, than they did 
formerly of the Affront, to expiate which, it 
was undertaken. Thirty Pieces of Silver might 
have had ſome Lechery in them, at Judas firſt 
Touch; but they behoved to have a very unre- 
ſembling Effect, when he took no longer Plea- 
ſure in them, than to have come the next Week 
to offer them back; and becauſe they were re- 
ee , to rid himſelf of his Life and them toge- 
The Pains of Vice may be concluded greater 
than theſe of Virtue, from this; that virtuous 


Perſons are in their Sufferings aſſiſted by all the 


World; vicious Perſons doing ſo to expiate thei; 
own Crimes; and virtuous Perſons doing the 
ſame, to reward the Virtue they adore; and if 


' theſe Endeavours prove inſucceſsful, every Man 


by bearing a Share in their Grief, do all they 
Þ | can 
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can to leſſen it; but vicious RT have their 
Sufferings uugmented by che Diſdain, and juſt 
Opprobries thron upon them by ſuch as were 
Witneſſes to their Vices; and ſuch as had any 
Inclination for them, dare not appear to be their 
Well-wiſhers, left chey de repute — of 
their Crimes. 258 Tt 2 >N1TO3 NO, N2TEST 
I need not fear ſo nach Weakneſs in this my 
Theme, as to bring 8 up x Thouſand of theſe In- 
ſtances 0 f its Aid, that lie every where obvious 


% 5 


to the leaſt curious Obſervation: What. is more 


laborious than Pride? wherein by robbing from 
others what is due to them, the Abquixers are 
till obliged to defend their new Conqu 
more Vigilance than Virtue needs? The proud 
Man muſt be greater than all others] and fo 
muſt teil more than they all, his Task being 
greater than all theirs jointly. And che jealous 
Man muſt never be ſatisfied, till he know not 


only what is Truth, but what he fears to be ſo; ah 


being moſt unhappy i in this, that if he get Aſſu- 
trance of what he ſuſpects, then he is made reall 
miſerable; or if he — not to that Aſſurance, 
he muſt fill toil for i it, and make himſelf miſera- 
ble by his Pains, till he become really ſo; by 
being inform'd of what at one Inſtant he wiſh- 
es to be falſe, and endeavours to make true. Re- 
venge is moſt painful, both in perſwading us 
that theſe are Affronts, which of their own Na- 
ture are no Affronts; and then in bringing on us 
much more Hazard than their ſatisfaction can 
repay. For one Word ſpoke to us, which (it 
may be) the Speaker irebridect as no Injury, how 
many have, by murdering the Speaker, or ſome 
raſh Attempt, deprived themſelves of the Privilege 
of ſeeing their Friends without Horror; or of 
une abroad without imminent Danger; ; kulk- 
ing 
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ing in Dens like Theives; impriſoned; for Fear 
of Priſon; and dying daily to ſhun the Death 
they fear: Whereas Saorates, by laughing at im 
who ſpat in his Face, had then the Plęaſure to 
ſee himſelf at preſent ſatisfied ;- and did foreſee 
the Hopes of future Praiſes. Guiltineſs muſt 
ſearch out Corners; it muſt atſall Rates ſecure 
Favourites; it-muſt” ſhun to meet with ſuch as 


S en a « Ac 


„ 


believe that what they do is eaſy. And certainly 
Vice is a Madnef,. as may appear convincingly 
from this, that when we; ſee others run to /theſe 
Exceſſes, (which we thought, Gallantry in our 


ſelves, when. we: Were acting the like) Veen 
Ag, | | them 


* n 


And to ſuch as ; prefer their Bodies to th. 
I ſtecbrün tend the Survey of ſüchl Bodies, a8 


18 THE" 


e001! thaw Vicious. 11 

tte touly. „What, re ye mad? K men 
When he Cruclty he Was 5 ( and Ha Commit, 
was foretold him by the Prop het, 0 
miration 1 ask, What? "am 7 4 14% ould do 
he thin 1 And che Prodigal, Wwheavhe freed 
ak m theſe vicious Rovings, is aid to 
hade tome to bimfelf ; by which Word Madneſs is 
uſyally' xpreſs d. Yen re ſaid'to'be. mad, when 
they offer Violenee to their Bodies: nnd it 18 4 
more Yvanc'd Degree of * Madnefs, k fler Vio- 
lencè to our Soils ;© which we then de ( beſides 
thetuinitig « of our Bodies when we * Vicious. 

r. Souls, 


bar 7 


Rav Waſted "themſelves in Ste ws and Taverns, 
GiHave left Limbs upon the Field Where they 


laſt quiatrelled- after Cups, for- Val Nor Mi- 
frees. The Second Anger Tüte Men 


Jud rather 
chan, any Depravedneſs in their :AfﬀeRtions! 
us Deutikennels reeommends'it felflte' us, un- 
er the Notion Ef K indiieſs h and Prpdigalit 
ride char Cf Eibérality z Complacth&y'Tikew! 
great Pimipof: much VicitouſneſsTo well: 
fed Perſens; And many ar bylit EnticeNtd J.. 
ext; We 45 Miftake in den FHflendſhip; for 
they?! are perſwaded, that Friendſhip and Kind- 
af are ſo innocent and ſweet Quallties, that 
they ννẽõjẽ,- -conmiand, what are not act as 
thehnſel yves. 3 „„ no 1% % f 237 
Cuſtom alſo; ad fe 1s a Second Nature, id iti; 
2 Stkp mother 70 Vickus; and whilſt we endea: 


vour to ſhun the Vicedf being eee , 


we ſlip into theſel Vices q which are tho miliat 
to be formidable; and which we would not have 
committed, if che Miode and Faſhion had net 
Kren en deus thereto againſt e 
* — 


miſta e oft times Vice for Virtue M And Are enti- 
bed 't t by an Error im their 
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Inclinations. Thus the Germans believe Drink- 


ing to be Kindneſs : And the Talian is, by the 


Theſs prove It is: indeed hard for one who is drunk to ſtand 


31 right, or ſeeing clearly, are, nox in themſelve 


and i} by. difficult Tasks; juſt ſo Virtue is eaſy: in ie ſelf, 


mours. 


of its contrary; for it would be aſſiſted hy Rea- 
ſon, Nature, Reward, and Applauſe; all which 


oppoſe the other. He who becomes temperate ; 


firids his Temperance much, leſs troubleſome; 
than the moſt habitual Drunkard can his Exceſs; 
who can never render it ſo familiar, hut that he 


| wilt; be conſtrain'd to make Faces, hen 1 8 
an! ; QUAILS 
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K quaffs off a tedious Health; and will at ſome- 
he times find either his Quarrels, the betraying his 
le, | Friend's Secret, or his Crudities, to importune 
to him. No Lyar hath ſo much accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to that Trade, but he will diſcover himſelf 


ro | ſometimes in his Bluſhes, and will be oft diſtreſ- 
2- ſed to ſnhape out Covers for his Falſeneſs; where- 
at as he who is free from the Bondage of that Ha- 
at bit, will always find it ſo eaſy, that he will ne- 
ver hear a Lye, without admiring with what 
xr Confidence it could have been forg d. 

it | Whereas to know the Eaſineſs of Virtue, w 
o need only this Reflection, that every vicious 


. Perſon thinks it eaſier to conquer the Vice he 
Lees in another. | He who whores, admires the 
| | Uneaſineſs and Unpleaſancneſs of Drinking; 
; and the Drunkard laughs at the fruitleſs: Toil of 
Ambition; which ſhews that Vice is an uneaſy 
Conqueſt, ſeeing the nieaneſt Perſons can ſub- 
due n „ ts 5d 03 Stn om 
Though Truth and Newneſs do of all other 
Motives, court us ſooneſt to Complacency, and 
that my preſent Theme may pretend to both; 
vet ſo ſtudious am I of Succeſs, where I have a 
Tenderneſs for the Subject for which I contend, 
that for further Conviction of its Enemies, I 
muſt recommend to them to go to the Courts of 
Monarchs; and there learn the Uneaſmeſs and 
Unpleaſantneſs of Vice, from its ſplitting thoſe 
in Oppoſitions and Factions, which afford the 
reaſonable Lookers· on as diſagreeable a Proſpect, 
as that of a ſhipwrackt Veſſel And when Fa- 
ction has once diſmembred a Society, is it not 
ſtrange to ſee what Pains and Anxiety muſt be 
ſhewed by both Oppoſites, to diſcover and ruin 
each others Projects? Other Men toil only to 
make themſelves happy; but thoſe muſt labour 
likewiſe to keep their Oppoſites from being 1 3 
they 


Tt is eaſier to be Virtuous 
they muſt ſeek Applatiſe for themſelves, and muſt . 


ſtop it from their Enemies; they muſt ſhun all 
Places where theſe are entertained, and all Oc- I 
caſions-which may bring them to meet, though 
inclination or Curioſity do extremely bend them 

to go thither. They muſt oppoſe the Friends of ,, 
their Enemies, though they be deſirous, and 15 
oblig'd upon many other Scores to do them good n 
Offices: They grow pale at their Appearances, In 
and are diſordered at what Praiſe is given thoſe, 5 
though beſtowed upon them for promoting that I 7 
publick Good, wherein the Contemners ſhare If 
for much of their own Safety: And it is moſt o 
ordinary to hear ſuch factious Zealots ſwear, 13 
that they would chuſe rather to be deſtroyed bY v 
a publick Enemy, than preſerv'd by a Rival. 
From all which it is but too clear, that all vici- h. 
ous Perſons are Slaves; which though the unea- f. 
ſieſt of States, yet to ſnun a Loſs of 'ſuppoſed | 
Liberty, moſt Men refuſe to be virtuous. If we | 7 
go to Phyſicians, we will find their Shambles | 
hung round with the Trophies of Vice. For 
Temperance, Chaſtity, or the other Virtues, 
ſend few thither : But Wantonneſs repays there 

its one Moment's Pleaſure with a Year's Cure ; 

and makes them afraid to fee that disfigured Face, 

for whoſe Repreſentation they once doted upon 
their flattering Mirrors. There lie ſuch Priſo- 
ners, as the drunken Gout hath fetter'd; and 
there lie louring ſuch as Gluttony hath oppreſs d. 

Let us go to-Priſons and:Scaffolds, and there we 
will ſee fuch furniſh'd/out. with the Enyoys of 
Injuſtice, Malice, Revenge, and Murders. 

Let us go to Divines, and they will tell us of 
the horrid - Exclamations of ſuch, gs have upon 
their Death-bed feen muſter'd before them, thoſe 
Sins, which how ſoon: they had their Vizards of 
Senſuality and. Luſt pulled off, did appear in Fi 
Lures 
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: A ſad Revenge on t 


gures monſtrous enough to terrify 2 Soul which 


£ 


took leiſure to conſider them. 
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Hi ſunt qui trepidant, & ad omnia fulgura pallent. Juvenal. 


And though the Conſciences of Soldiers have 
oft times their Ears ſo deafned with warlike 
Sounds, or welcome Applauſes, that they cannot 
hear; and their Eyes ſo coverv'd with their Ene- 
mies Gore, that they cannot ſte theſe terrifying 
Shapes of inward Revenge; yet, if we believe 
Lucan, neither could the Wrongs done to Cæſar 
ſo far legitimate his Fury; nor the preſent Joy, 
or future Danger, ſo far divert him from refle- 
ating upon his by-paſt Actions; nor could the 
Want of Chriſtianity ( which enlivens extreme- 
ly theſe Terrors beyond the Creed of a Roman, who 
believd that Gallantry was Devotion) ſo far 
favour his Cruelty ; but that he and his Soldiers 
were the Night of Pharſalias Battel thus diſturb'd. 
Local BARK 3... {T0 > Mona 
But furious Dreams diſturb their reſtleſs Reſt, © 
_ Pharſalia's Fight remains in ei vy Breaſt; 

Their horrid Guilt ſtill works ; the Battel ſtands 

In all their Thoughts, they brandiſh empty Hands 
Without their & words: you Would have thought the 
„% is wg ( Field 
Had Groawd, and that the guilty Earth did yield © 
Exhaled Spirits, that in the Air did move, © 
And Stygian Fears polef the Night above 
em their Con weſt takes,” 

Their Sleeps preſent the Furies hiſſing Snakes, © 

And Brands; their Countrymen's ſad Gboſts appear: 


Jo each the Image of Ed og Fear. 


One ſees an old Man's Vi age, one Aa young; | 
Another 'i tortur'd all the Evening long 


a” * 


T be? * a RA | With 
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With his ſlain Brother's "ok : their Fathers fight - 
Daunts ſome : but Czſar's Soul all Ghoſts a 15 1442 


a 
TheChara® Put that T may reſt your Thoughts from the 
. Noiſe and Horror of theſe Objects, let me 
pber, and lead them into 4 Philoſopher's Cell or Houſe ; 
hit Eaſe. (for Virtue is not like Vice, confin'd to Places ;) 
and there ye will ſee Meaſures taken, by no leſs 
noble nor leſs erring Pattern, than Nature. His 
Furniture is not the Offspring of the laſt Faſhi- 
on; and ſo he muſt not be at the Toil, and keep 
Spies for informing him, when the ſucceeding 
Mode mult cauſe theſe be pull'd down; and needs 


* 
— 
* 


not be troubled, to fill the Room yearly of that 
cantemn'd Stuff he but lately admir d. He is not 
troubl'd that anothers Candleſticks are of a later 
Mould ; nor vext, that he cannot mufter ſo man 

| Cabins or Knacks as he does. He ſpends no ſuc 
idle times as is requiſite for making great Enter- 
tainments ; wherein Nature is oppreſt to pleaſe 
Fancy; and muſt be by the next days Phyſick 
tortur'd to cure its Errors: His Soul lodges clean- 
ly; neither clouded with the Vapours,nor cloy'd 
with the Crudities of his Table: He applies e- 
very thing to its natural uſe; and ſo uſes Meat 
and Drink, not to expreſs Kindneſs (Friendſhip 
doing that Office much better) but to refreſh, 
and not to occaſion his Weakneſs. His Dreams 
are neither diſturb'd by the horrid Repreſentati- 
on of his laſt days Crimes ; nor by the'too deep 
Impreſſions of the next Day's Defigns, but are 
calm as the Breaſt they refreſh, and pleafant as 
the Reſt they bring. His Eyes ſuffer no ſuch 
Eclipſe in theſe as the Eyes of vicious Men do, 
when they are darkened with, Drunkenneſs, 
or exceſſive Sorrow; for all his Darkneſſes 
ſucceed as ſeaſonably to his Recreations, 
as the Day is followed in by the Night. 
| "=" 
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In his Cloaths, he uſes not ſuch. 35 require two 
or three Hours to their laborious Drefling ; ©: 
which OQVer-awe . the Wearer 0, that he mull 


2 1 


ſnun to go abroad to all 0 75 ox at all Occaſi- 
ons, leſt he offend their, ultre ; but he 755 
vides himſelf with ſuch. as are moſt eafy fot 
Uſe ; and fears not to ſtain theſe, if he keep his 
Soul unſpotted He conſiders his Body and O 
ans, as the end and Servants of that rea- 
onable Soul he ſo much loves; and .thersfore 
he eaſes them, not upon Devgn th pleaſe chi , 
but to refreſh chem; that the Soul may be there- 
by better { | time 0 
theſe their Satisfaction, he deſigns not therg- 
by to torture them: For Gratitude Gb 
liges him to repay better their Services: Fir oa 
. ut 
res 


an ſhould not be cruel even to his Beaſt) 
he does ſo, leſt they exceed theſe Mealure 
whoſe Extent Virtue knows better to mark aut 
than 1 ; or elſe he finds that during the tim 
he miniſters to theſe Appetites, he may be more 
rec employ d in Fnjoyingrhs pure an 
Spiritual Pleaſures of Philoſophy. But leaving 


this outer Court, let us ſtep ure a ores 2 


Breaſt, (a Region as ſerene as theHeaven whence 


it came) and there view how ſweetVirtue infpires 


gentle Thoughts, whoſeScornie raiſe not Wrinckles, 
1 


e Billows in our Face, and blow not away our 
diſobliged Friends. Here, no mutimous Paffion 


rebels with ſucceſs ; and theſe perty Inſurre&tions 


of Fleſh and: Blood, ſerve only to.magnify. th 
Strength of Reaſon in their Defeat. Here, Al 
is Deſires are ſo ſatisfied with Virtue, 45 their 
eward, that they need; nor do not run abroad, 


begging Pleaſures from every unknown Object: 


And therefore it is, that, not placing his Happi- 
Empire of Fate, 


neſs upon what is ſubject to t 


* af 


Ezpricious Fortune 0 make him . 


exy'd ; and if at any time he deny 
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It is eaſter to be Virtuous 
for it can reſume nothing but what it hath given: 
e „ ſeeing it hath not beſtowed Vir- 


ut, him as belonging to Forrune, and not'to 


Faſiens, he xt. (tt | 
25.3 Rock and ſuffers all the foaming Waves of 
Fate and Malice to ſpend their Spite and Froth 


at. es We ect. Virtue, and the Remembrance S/ 
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not to pleaſe them; and if he ſee others carry 
wealthy Pretences to which he had a. TitlE, he 
is little troubled, ſeeing hedeſign'd not tobe rich. 
The Frowns or Favours of. Grandees alter him 
not, ſeing he neither fears the one, nor expects 
Promotion from the other. He deſires little, 
and ſo is eaſily happy; ſeeing theſe are without 
controverſy happy, who. Enjoy all they deſſre; 
and that Man puts himſelf in great Deckt, who 
widens his Expectations by his Deſires :* Thus, 
he who deſigns to buy a neighbouring Field, 
muſt ſtraiten himſelf to lay up what will reach 
its Price, as much as if he; were Debtor -in; the 
like Sum; and Defire, leaves till an, Emptineſs 
which muſt be filled. He finds not his Breaſt in- 
vaded (like ſuch as are vicious) by contrary 
Paſſions; Envy ſometimes perſwading, that O. 
thers are more deſerving; and Vanity , al- 
ſuring, that nene deſeryes ſo much. Hhs Pat 
ſions do not intereſs him With extreme; eon 
cern in any thing; and ſeeing he loves nothing 
too well, he grieves ar.the Joſs. of nothing, toc 
much; Joy and Grief being like, the contrary 
Motions of a Swing, or Pendula; which mu 
move as far (exactly) to the one Side, as it Ti 
formerly to the other, He, logks upon a 
Mankind as,” ſprung from one common Stop 
wich, himſelf; and theres ,as glad. to. hear, of 
ather mens Happineſs. ,, as others are to hear of 
their Kindred, and, Relations Promotion, If he, 


he. advanced to_be adden whilſt he.con- 
O, | 


tinues ſo, he deſigns: more to diſcharge welkhis 
preſent Truſt, than to court, a. Higher ;- Which. 
double Task burdens ſuch. as are vicious, an 

having no priyate Deſign, if abe publick whigh, 


he ſerves, find out one ftrer for the Ele 
ment, he is well ſatisfied ; for his Deſign of. 


ving the Publick is thereby more promoted. A 
208007 T 3 if 
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if he be preferr'd to be 2 Judge, he looks only to 


the Law as his Square; and is not diſtracted be- 


'twixr che Defires to be juſt, ro pleaſe his Friends, 
"= gratify his Dependers, and to advance his pri- 


vate Gain. The Philoſopher is not raisd by his 
Greatneſs above, nor depreſsd by his Misfor- 


tunes below his natural Level: For, when he is 


in his Grandeur, he conſiders that Men come to 
him but as they go to Fountains ;*'not to admire 
its Streams (though clear as Cryſtal) but to fill 
their own Pitchers; and therefore, he is nei- 
ther at much Pains to preſerve that State, nor 
to heighten Mens Efteem of it; but conſiders 
his own Power as he does a River, whoſe Streams 
are always paſling, and are then only pleaſant 
when they glide calmly within their Banks. In- 
juries do not reach him; for his Virtue places 
him upon a Height above their Shot; And what 
Calumnies or Offences are intended for him, do 
but like the Vapours and Fogs that riſe from the 
Earth, not reach the Heaven; but fall back in 
Storms and Thunder upon the Place from 


which they were ſent. Injuries may ſtrike his 


Buckler, but cannot wound himſelf; who is ſen- 
fible of no Wounds, but of thoſe his Vices give 
him. And if a Tyrant kill his Body, he knows 


his immaterial Soul cannot be ſtabb d, but is ſure 


it will fly as high as the Spheres; (nothing but 
that Clog of Earth hindring it to move upward 
to that its Centre) and that from thence, he will 
with great Pompey, (in Lucan) ſmile down when 
he ſhall ſee with illuminate Eyes his own Trunk 

to be ſoinconſiderableaPiece of neglected Earth, 


And to conclude, the Philoſopher does in all his 


Actions go to the ſtraiteſt way; which is, 
becauſe ofthat, the ſhorteſt , and therefore the 
bein, OO. 


/ ; When 


than Vicious. 
When I have conſtellate all theſe towring Eu- 
logies, which Gratitude heaps upon its. Benefa- 
ctors; which fooliſh Youths throw away upon 

their Miſtreſſes; and which Flatterers buzz into 
the depraved Ears of their Patrons: When I have 
impoveriſhd Invention, and empty'd Eloquence 
of their moſt flowry Ornaments : When 1 ſhall 
have decocted thePains of a whole writing Age, 
into one Panegyrick, to beſtow a Compliment 
upon Virtue, for the Eaſe it gives us, and the 
Sweets of its Tranquility, I ſhall have 
ſpent my time better, than in ſerving the moſt 
wealthy or recreating Vice ; and yet I ſhall ob- 
lige Virtue by it leſs, than by acting the leaſt part 
of what is Reaſonable; or gaining the ſoone 

reclaimable of ſuch as are vicious; and therefore 
J ſhall leave off to write, that I may begin to act 
virtuouſly, tho one of my Employment may find 
a Defence for writing moral Philoſophy, in the 
Examples of Cicero, Du Vaire that famous French 
Preſident, the Lord Verulam, and Thouſands of 


others. . 


L have (to deal ingenuouſſy) writ theſe” two 


Effays to ferve my Country, rather than my 
Fame or Humour; and if they prove ſucceſsful, 
Heaven has nothing below it ſelf, wherewith it 
can more bleſs my wiſhes. But if theſe ſucceed 
not, I know nothing” elſe wherewith I would 
flatter my Hopes; and ſo whatever be the Event 
of this Undertaking, (as my Reſolutions ftand 
now form'd) Adieu for ever to Writing, 


Conſolationagainſt Calumnies: 
Shewing how: to bear them eaſily 
and pleaſantly. _ 


(Written in Return to a Perſon of Honour, 
and at his Deſire ſuhjoin d to the foregoing 
Diſcourſe, becauſe of the Contingency of 
the Subjects). 5 | 


My Lord, | 

H O' my Friendſhip pay its Incenſe no 
where with ſo much Devotion, as when it 

bows to your Merit; and though your charming 
Letter had a Bait hung at its each Line, yet I am 
equally afraid and aſham'd to return, in Anſwer 
to either, that deſired Conſolation, which may 
ſnew very much Vanity in me to undertake, and 
very little Friendſhip to be able to perform. For 
either your Misfortunes are not ſo pointed as ye 
repreſent, and then T muſt ſhew your Weaknels 
when I detect the Defects of what conquers you; 
or, if they have Powers reſembling the Greac- 
neſs of theſe Complaints which ye form of them, 
then it will ſhew too muchDiſunion in ourFriend- 
ſhip (pardon the Levelingneſs of that Word, 
ſeeing ye have authorized what it expreſſes ) to 
de able to comfort you, when you are not able 
fo 


„ 
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againſt Calumnies. 

to comfort your ſelf; and not to be diſcompoſed 
by the ſame Abſences of Spirit and Courage that 
obliges you to crave that Aſſiſtance, which my 
Modeſty or Sympathy ſhould make me decline to 
offer. Yet ſeeing ye poſſibly crave this, to tr 

rather my Obedience than to ſupply your Necef. 
ſities; I will expoſe my own real Defects, to 
help theſe imaginary: ones in you: And this be- 
ing the laſt thing Lam ever to print I ſhall think 
my Reputation expires nobly, when it dies a 
Martyr in your Quarrel. 1105 2 


The Misfortune you complain of, is, that your 


Name is loaded with Miſ-reports; and that your 


Innocence doth not protect you againſt that In- 
juſtice: And albeit Lam forry to ſee ſo noble a 
Name as yours ſo ill lodg'd, as in the venemous 
Mouths of the indiſcreet World; yet I am glad 
to hear that your Fortunes are ſo full, as that ye 
find no Incommodity, but what is ſo foreign, 
and may be ſo eaſily remo vit. 

Be pleaſed therefore to conſider, that tho” ye 


imagine all the World talks of you; yet that is 


your and not their Error; for few have either 
Time, Convenience, or Humour, to enquire 
into, or hear ſuch Reports as theſe which trouble 
you: And I know by Experience, that where 
Men fall in your Misfortunes, or under any Af- 
front, they conceive all they meet or know, con- 
ſider nothing ſo much as their Caſe : -, Whereas I 
my ſelf have met ſuch Perſons without any leſ- 
ſening Thoughts of them, and without any 


Change in my Humour towards them, beſides 


what was wrought by a Pity to ſee reaſonable 
Men ſlip into ſuch an Error. It is the Nearneſs 


of Concern, which induces Men to believe this; 


and ſo they ſhould conclude, that ſeeing others 


are not ſo concerned in theſe Miſinformations, 


they will not apprehend them with the fame 
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A Conſolation 

Feelings. Every Man imagines his own Diſeaſe 
reateſt, and admires why others are not ſenſi- 
ble of his Sufferings; whilſt theſe admire why 


he ſees not his own to be much leſs than he ima- 
gines. And as Self-love makes us imagine, that 


- all the World hears of our Advantages; ſo it is 
an equal Error to believe, that all Men are in- 


form'd of our Misfortunes ; and I have regrated 
to my Friends (who of all others ſhould have 
known beſt my Misfortunes ) what they knew 
not, but from my own Apologies. 1778 U 

Of theſe few who hear ſuch Reports, Reaſon 
ſhould oblige us to believe, that fewer believe 
them : For Reaſon teaches us to preſume Men to 


be juſt; and really they ſo are, except they be 


byaſſed by Prejudice or Intereſt; whereas if they 
be juſt, they will little Credit ſuch Diſcourſes; 


ic being ſo indilpenſible an Eſſential of Juſtice, 


not to condemn ſuch as we have not heard to de- 
fend themſelves againſt what they are accuſed of: 
That though God could not but know, what A- 
dam had done when he had ſinn'd in Eden; yet 
he would not ſentence him, till he cited him to 
appear in his own Defence; Adam, where art thou? 
And when the Cries of Sodom's Sins were be⸗ 
come as great as the Guile was which occaſioned 
them; yet God ſays, We will go down and ſee. 

It werelikewiſe Injuſtice to condemn Men up- 
on the Depoſitions of ſuch as ſhall have no War- 
rant for what they talk, but common Fame; which 
is ſo infamous a Witneſs, that it hath been con- 
victed of à Thoufand Millions of groſs Lies, 
and ftands condemned in the Regiſters both of 
facred and prophane Story. And fo unworthy 
is the Off. ſpring of this common Whore, that ye 
will ſcarce find one in an Age, who will own it 
for his; and as if every Man condemned it, even 


theſe who relate theſe Diſcourſes will ſtill diſown 
1 to 
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againſt Calumnies. 
to be Authors of them: And I may ſay of them, 
as the Laws ſay of Baſtards, that Patrem demon- 


ſtrare nequeunt. Why then ſhould we think, that 


juſt Men will believe, what even unjuſt Men are 
aſhamed to maintain; and what is told with ſo 
much Caution and Secrecy, as may convince 
ſuch to whom it is told, that the Relater dares 
not undergo the Trial? The other Warrants 
of their Diſcourſes are the Teſtimonies of ſuch, 
as Men may ſee by the feveriſh Zeal of the Re- 
laters, that they are too much intereſsd to be be- 
liev'd ; and when we hear ſuch Diſcourſes, we 
ſhould examine why was the Relater at the pains 
to diſperſe theſe Informations ; which if we do, 
we will find, that Intereſt or Prejudice does 
prompt them ; and ſo in believing theſe, we give 
the Informer Reaſon to laugh at our Simplicity, 
in being ſo eaſily prompt by him , ( which ma 

juſtly give him gronnd to prefer his Wit to 9988 
and we become but the Executioners of his Re- 
venge and Malice: Should not, and will not rea- 
ſonable Men think, that theſe who are ſo offici- 
ous as to report ſuch' Diſcourſes, wherein they 
are not intereſs'd, will be ſo unjuſt as to make, 
as well as tell, ſuch Calumnies? And theſe who 
are Buſy-bodies in interefling themſelves in ſuch 
Tattles, may be Liars in forging what they 
want. None ſhould be believ'd, but ſuch as are 
virtuous ; and ſuch will never be Authors of 
Miſreports, or curious to talk of other Mens Af- 


fairs; for virtuous Perſons will be. aſham'd to 


have it thought, that they ſpend their Time fo 
meanly, as to have Leiſure to hear or enquire in- 
to what does not concern them: And as the Law, 
ſo Men ſhould always ſuſpe& Witneſſes, who of- 
fer themſelves to depoſe without being command- 
ed, or interrogate. Wiſe Men will likewiſe ex- 
amine, upon what ground the Relater founds 


himſelf; 
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himſelf ; and if they do not, they are -unjuſt; 
or if they do, they will eaſily find that the 


weakeſt: Preſumptions make the ſtrongeſt of hi 
Arguments: And in place of making you crimi- 


nal, your Accuſers will thus make themſelves-ri- 
diculous. Who will condemn upon Preſumpti- 


ons? and upon ſuch as are only, Preſumptions to 
Perſons ignorant and malicious? What may be, 


may not be; and therefore it's bad Logick to in- 
fer, that ſuch an evil Thing is done, becauſe it 
may be ſo; for the Concluſion ſhould follow the 
weakeſt Propoſition; and therefore we ſhould ra- 
ther conclude, that ſuch an Evil is not done, be- 


cauſe it may be that it is not done. No rational 


Man ſhould judge of any Action, whereof he 
knows not the Deſign of the Actor; for ſome 
* * 1 . * FF 
Actions are good or evil, according as the Deſign 
is. St. Ferome went to Taverns, to obſerve and 
reform; which was a Virtue in him, though it 


was 2 Crime in others; and therefore, ſeeing we 


know not other Men's Deſigns, we ſhould not 
cenſure their Actions. One Circumſtance. alſo 
will vary the Caſe; and ſeeing few Men know 
all Circumſtances of other Mens Actions, it is 


 Raſhneſs to cenſure what but may be vicious; 
and Injuſtice to be raſh in cenſuring, ſeeing what 


we cenſure may be virtuous. Another Ground 
which perſwades me, that few believe what is 
diſadvantagious to another Man's Honour, is, 
that though Fame and Life be but paralell'd in 
Law, yet in Honour Fame is much dearer than 
Life, becauſe it laſts longer than Life, and be- 
cauſe Life without it is a Torment; but It with- 
out Life is ſo much a Happineſs, that more die 
for Fame than by Courage. Seeing then. we 
need not fear that juſt Men will pronounce 
againſt our Life without impregnable Evidences, 
why ſhould we fear that they will pronounce a- 
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gainſt our Honour, upon foundleſs and light 


Miſreports? It is likewiſe Mens own Intereſt not 


TE 


to believe ſuch Diſcourſes of others, leſt the 


thereby eſtabliſh. a Precedent againſt themſelves; 


be theirs; and that being mortal as you, the 
are liable to the ſame Accidents; and thar if ſuc 
Diſcourſes ſhould receive Acceſs, their Innocenc 


for will not they think that the next Turn hey | 


K Vw 


ports, having been induced to re. cheir Friends 


uſe their Friends and themſelves, ye ſhould be 
"22 
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no more angry than the King is, when he ſees 
his Face poſted up for a Sign to a Country Ta- 


vern. Scripture and Devotion ſuffer with you 


on this Account; and becauſe the fineſt things 
are moſt univerſally known, therefore. they are 
moſt ordinarily the Subject of ſuch Entertain- 
ment. That being the Obje& thought only 
worthy to rail at, which deſerves not to be ſo u- 
ſed; and Men being uſed to make that appear ri- 
diculous, which is not fo in it ſelf. 

Theſe who talk to your Prejudice through 
Miſinformation , receive but ſo flight an Impreſ- 
ſion, as will make them ſpeak but faintly, and as 
will not hinder them from being eaſily remov'd 
from their received Intelligence ; and after they 


are reclaim'd by your Friends, or a ripen d Infor- 


matiofi, they will judge it a Duty to expiate 
their former Error, by confeſſing to the World 
their former Injuſtice; ſo that by one of thoſe 
Penitents more will be regain'd, than can be de- 
bauched by twenty Miſinformers; Men being 
generally more inclin d to believe ſuch as have 
experienc d both, than ſuch as pretend only an 
Acquaintance with one of the oppoſite Sides. 

As to ſuch who ſpeak out of Malice, they do 
either preſs their Deſign with ſuch Vehentency , 
as they may eaſily be ſuſpected; or elſe they 


over- act themſelves by telling ſo improbable 


Untruths, that they are eaſily diſcovered : Few 


| likewiſe are unacquainted with the Humour of 


ſuch; and God has in a Manner put Cain's Mark 
upon them, that they may not be believ d. Ma- 
lice cannot conceal it ſelf, no more than it can 
the Faults of others ; and the Authority of ſuck 
is ordinarily of ſo little Advantage to the Cauſe 
they manage, that ic hangs Contempt upon 2 
Report, that they ſpread it ; And how ſoon it is 
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known to have begun at them, it leaves off to 


be either regarded or believed. 


Thoſe whom Intereſt perſwades to talk of 
ou, as being Rivals to Acker your Fame or 
ove, do ſoon diſcover themſelves and their 

Paſfion; ; and by that Diſcovery' they ſecure 
you: For after that, the Hearers confider more 
their Intereſt, than your Crimes; and in place 
of hating you, becauſe of that alledged Guilt, 
they pity and favour you, as 2 Perſon who is ſo 
perſecuted. Others do feed ſuch Miſreport, not be- 
ul they rival you, but becauſe they” Would have 

rival them; deſigning to have yu loaded 
Vich the like Guilt wit which themſelves ſtand 
charged; and expecting either to divert thereby 


the publick Noiſe, and une — the Seat of that 


War; or hoping to leſſen their own Guilt 


ſharing it ao you: Theſe you ſhoutd pardon, 


even as we pardon thoſe 0 gripe us when 
they are like to drown; neithef need ye fear 
ſuch Informers, ſeeing their Intereſt ĩs known; 
and therefore none will believe them but ſuch 
who are ſimple; as that their Beller? is not 
worthy your Pains or Anger. 

Having thus clear'd off many of choſe, whom 
vour Lordſhip ſuſpected as Enemies; my next 
Chapter ſhall pe to comfort you, againſt what 
Impreflion thoſe who remain can leave on you. 
In purſuance whereof, my firſt Concluſion ſhall 
be, che nothing can be Arbiter of your Fate, 


but whar hath Power to make you happy as well 


as miſerable; by the Form whereof; and 
of the Rule of Contraries, pardon me to affure 
you, that 800 5 ye thought the Rabble might 


have _— making yu great of fa- 


mous, "ge ty never fear'd or courted their Suf. 
frage'; and 0 they are ſo miſerable and un- 


conſtant 2 Crew-, what an empty and unfix'd 
* 
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Happineſs muſt that be which ye expected? The 
way then not to value common Reports is, not 
to value what Favours the Multitude can do you; 
that Happineſs which ye purſue amongſt them, 
your own Breaſt, and it only, can beſtow : And 
as nothing that is not ſpiritual, can make your 
Spirit happy; ſo nothing can wound aSpirit, that 
is nothing it {elf but Breath andAir : And J aſſure 
you, that theſe detract too much from the Noble- 
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what good is wichin his preſent Reach; and in 


being willing to do more if Occaſion offer d. 


I confeſs that Miſreports do ſometimes grieve 
our Spirits; but it is our Fancy, and nat theſe; 
who have that Aſcendant over us; as is clear 
from this, that the ſame Words ſpoke by 4 Friend 
or Fool, will not trouble us, which would en- 
rage us if they ſlipt from any other Perſon; and 
till we know what is ſpoke of us, what 


is fpoken does not trouble us; which ſhews 


that not our Enemies, but we wound our 
ſelves: And ſeeing they never trouble us, but 
when, arid at what Proportion we do value 
them; it is clear, that not theſe but our own 
Reflections do grieve us. For if theſe grieved us, 
the Meaſures of our Grief would be ruled by any 
thing in 1s; and all Aﬀronts and Injuries ſhould 
be to all equally diſquiering; whereas now the 


yield to our Humours; nor is a jovial,ſereneSpirat 


troubl'd like a Melancholian, whoſe Humour 
gives much of that black Tincture to our Croſſes 
which ſo affright us. The way then to aſſure our 
ſelves againſt * is, not by informing 
all that great Maſs 0 
ſhunning what diſpleaſes others: (for what wi 
perſwade them that they have atight to judge 
us) but the nearer Cut is to tame our own Afs 
fections; and bring them ſo under Rod to our 
Reaſon, that nothing may. offend' us, but what 
offends it; even as the way ro preſerve 3 Body 
from Diſeaſes,” is to purge away theſe noxious 
Humours which corrupt rhe beſt of Aliments. 
Ler us conſider that Men àre either juſt, or 
urijuſt; if juſt, we need not fear their Reproaches, 
for they never reproach Innocency; and we 


ſhould not fear to have our Guilt reproach d; if 


unjuſt we *** becanſe it is hatural to 


ten 


our Acquaintances, or 1 
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them to Reproach'even the Innocent; and we 
have as juſt Reaſon tothink our ſelves unhappy, be- 
cauſe Dogs bark at us; or the Winds & Storms ſtop 
our Journeys: This requires Submiſſion, but not 
Grief; and isa . Misfortune to theni, but not to 
üs. And as we fhould conform our ſelves to the 
Laws of the Place where we live; fo ſeeing the 
Decrees of Providence have appointed the wicked 
to perſecute the juſt; it is Reaſon to obey, not 


only becauſe we cannot help it, but becauſe our 


Maker hath commanded it. Such as calumniate 
üs, do; it ſo doing, ſhew either Ignorance - or 
Malice; and that being the worſt of Hls, they 
prejudge themfelves.more than us; and we have 
our Revenge in their Offence. Fear not that 
their Malice will be conſtant if it be vigorous; 
for it muſt want in Length what it grows to in 
Height; and [ſome frefh Object will divert them 
from toothing upon you; or at leaſt, their natu- 
ral Inconſtancy will make them ſtagger from 
What they are at; and they will ſooner fix no 
where, than fix long any where; and like a 
Swing, they will probably run as far in the other 
Extreme of admiring you, as they did to that 
of ſpeaking to your Prejudice; and as thoſe upon 
whom the Plagne breaks, need never fear a Re- 
 Hapſe; ſo, your ſurmounting this Report will ſe- 
cure you againſt all future Invaſions. 1314 1-5 
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Men ſhoulddogenerous things, not for Eſteem 
kat for Virtue; and I may ſay they are then moſt 
generous, when they meet not with Applauſe; 
for then they make the World their Debtors;, 
but when cher World applauds them, they 
pays them: And whereas they uſe the World 
zi the one Cafe; às a Prince does his Subjects; 
the World uſes hem in the other Caſe, as a Man 
dt his. Merchant or Servant. 
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ogainſ} Calumnies. 
1 (hat is not in our Pqwer ſhould grieve 


as. 5 and ſo it holds truer in Philoſophy than Po- 
licy, that quiſquis eſt {ther ſue fortune ;:2 wile 
Man's Inclinations are his Stars; and nothing can 
make tem unkappy; but what can Pollute theſe. 
Seeing then we are not anſwerable for other 
Mens Follies, why ſhould . their. Miſreports 
(which are the cheifeſt of theſe) trouble us? And 


if it be made Arbitrary. to them to grieve us, 


what a precarious Happineſs is ours; which is 


ſubject to the Caprice of ſuch as are capricious, 


1gnorant, and malicious; to eſcape one of which 
three, is as impoſſible as to pleaſe them all. No 
Man is worſted in his Eſteem, becauſe another 
commuts a Fault; why then ſhould I be grieved 
{ . " ; | # a. 

as if I were guilty, becauſe another, Man is ſo 
Guilty, as to calumniate my ? And it is too 
much Compaſſion in me to be lorry for him who 


There is no Man ſo fooliſh, as to purſue a 


Prize not worthy of his Pains; or to grapple with 


one, who is not worthy to be defeated. Conſi- 
der then that your Adverſaries acknowledge, that 


leſſen it by Cal hey dare 
not enter the Lifts with yo Terms; 


Heroic 4 5 

what is too ſtros | 

and no Man, vas ever painfully malign d, but ſuctt 
as Were of { 
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do naturally deſign either to riſe to your Height, 
or to pull you down to their own Stature : And 
hence it is, that your Endowments making the 
firſt unpracticable, Self-intereſt makes the ſecond 
neceſſary: and the Liberty of Repining is 2 
charitable Allowance, which ſhould be indulg'd 
to thoſe, to whom Providence having deny'd 
what we poſſeſs, we ſhould, in Recompence of 
that Partage, ſuffer ſome Expreſſions from them; 
which when granted, does no ways make up 
that Loſs. The Conſideration whereof made 
that generous Prince, Henry the Fourth of France, 
ſay, when he heard that his Subjects talk'd of him 
with more Liberty than Juſtice; That he could 
not but Pardon them, ſeeing they had nothing 
elſe to recompence their not being Kings of 
France, It were Injuftice in you to deſire both 
the Price, and the thing whereof you have the 
Price : So that ſeeing ye poſfeſs that Happineſs 
which deſerves publick Exvy, it were enjuſt that 
ye ſhould not ſuffer i, and unmerciful that ye 
ſhould not ſuffer x Word to paſs with the Looſers. 
' Conſider likewiſe, that all Mankind is born to 
Miſery, that is a Law not a Puniſhment; and 
Envy 15 too common to be a Misfortune: Who 
eſcapes it in fome Meaſure, but ſuch as never at- 
tempt any thing that was worry of Conſidera- 
tion? And who thinks Death a Misfortune, ſince 
all muſt ſubmit to it? So that I may ſay to your 
Lordſhip, that nothing can cure this better, than 
to wear about your Arm the Names of three 
Perſons, who have paſs d through this Valley of 
Tears, without being ſoil'd By ſome Drops of 
Calumny ; and to find theſe three, will de 25 
hard as to find the Philoſophers Stone. Men 
fhould not repine then, becauſe they gre purſued 
: bur they ſhauld conſider, 


7 


whether their Trouble be greater than that 5 5 
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ye may ſecurely do both. Will not a 5 


againſt Calumnies. f 


ther Men: And by this Rule we will find, that 


they eſcape eaſily to whoſe Share of this general 
28 falls but Miſreports. For ſach 
as lye entomb'd in Priſon, or are ſtarv'd in Po- 
verty, to be rehev'd; and which is leſs, the am- 
bitious for Preferment, or the Vindictive for ſa- 


tisfying his Revenge, would allow the World to 


talk of them at their own Rates: So that your 
Torment is but their Choice; and ye do at the 
ame Altars complain of what they would beg 


from them. 


Tel FP 7 at 0 1 25 *2 7 22 = 
No Merchant eſteems himſelf miſerable, be- 


cauſe he owes ſome Debt; but he compares his 
Debt and Credit, and is ſatisfied, if more be ow- 


ing to him than he owes to others. Do then, 


my Lord, conſider what Advantage ye poſſeſs; 


and think not chat Providence deals churlifhly 
with you, when ye find that even Malice muſt 
find more things to admire in you, than it can 


find to carp at; for to have but one Trouble is a 
Happineſs, ſeeing if ye wanted all, ye would be 


2 God ; and it is ſufficient Happineſs to poſſeſs 
that Quiet, which differs but by Olle Remove 
from his. Number your Friends, and I am con- 
fident ye will find thefe to ſurpaſs the Number of 
ſuch, as dare ſay they. are your Enemies: But 
though they were fewer than your Enemies, yet 
be not ſo unjuſt to your Friends, as to think that 


one Friend is not worth a Thouſand Enemies. 


Wiſe Men number not, but ponder Vices; but 


value the Opinion of his Prince, and à Lover 


the Eſteem of his Miſtreſs ,. above all the Suffra- 


ges of all the Remanent of Mankind? And 
ſhould not a virtuqus Perſon content himſelf with 
the Approbation of God Almighty 2 And whi 


is next, with the Eſteem of à Friend, who 
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Knowledge and Virtne makes him all cheſe to 


: 


| ſuch as rightly rate Friendſhi p 3 


4 
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1 Sat, amico te mihi felix. : 9 my 


His Friendſhip is a cofiſtant Purchaſe , but the 


Multitude's Applauſe is uncertain and painful; 
and theſe ſhould rather be lavgh'd at who court 


it, than they who want it. 


Conſider ſeriouſly, whether it be not more 


eaſy and pleaſant to be enjoying your ſelves with 
a generous Friend, than be running up and 
down the World, gaining ſuch as ſerve for no- 
thing, but to fay, Du are a brave Gentleman; 
which if it were a fine thing, they would not 


have it to beſtow : For it is not reaſonable to 


think that Providence would depoſite fine things 


in ſuch Hands; and it chuſes its Servants ill, if 
theſe be its Stewards. e 


T having then ſpoken formerly to you as 4 
Philoſopher, let me uſe the Stile of a Gentle- 
man; and in that tell you, That the World hath 
no Right to judge you; you are a Peer, and 


| ſhould not be judg'd by Commons: Laugh at 


them when they uſurp, and let not your Melan- 


choly be the Executioner of their Sentence. It 


is alledg'a, that no Beaſt dares purſue a Man, if 
he hold his Face undauntedly to it: Theſe-pur- 
fue not Men but Cowards ; and the Rabbte 
knows not when ye err, but becauſe ye bluſh. 


Do not then by your Anxiety wrong Innocen- 
ev, and eſtabliſh not a Preparative by your 


yielding, whereby other virtuous Perſons may be 
oppreſs'd ; but be ſo charitable even to thoſe un- 
juſt Creatures who calumniate you, as to reclaim 


them from that Humour, by laughing them out 


of it. For I affure you, they will uſe you as 
Men do Children, who continue to hold out 
© | | their 
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cheir Fingers to them, when, they; find it ye 
them. No Man- will loſe; . 1 and. 1555 
this Account ye . .find, that 40 Men 5 
lumniate you chen think £0 ver 56 
they _ give . no longer. chat Troible 
-chan they find they are able to ive It you.” bits 


The Example e's theſe Beit mites, who fall 
1 


-the Sacrifice of their . 1 901 nyo i 


the Boſom of the Ar wr Hl yes 5 be 
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ROUTING as to 1000 into tlie 
ſigns of God Almighty, ( 0 00 it Was Bia 
Type) in raiſing, that Duſk WI herewith I 
Name ſeems to be at prele nt ſomewhat” ul 
And ſeeing it is n to judge of theſe N en's 
Actions, with whoſe Deſigns we Are, not too! 3 
mate, it were unmannerly to repine at God's 
Diſpenſations, whoſe Actions are fitted 3 
_ our Wonder than our Enquiry. But yet I 
— 4 2 pious Diſtance judge, that Providence 
deſign'd theſe Reports rather for Trophies, 
= Trials to your Courage ; intending in _ 
Caſe to teach the World, chat it is as eaſy 
generous Soul to conquer, as to complain of Ca- 
lumnies: And ſo I hope your Repute ſhall riſe 
more glorious after this Reſurrection. Do then, 
my Lord, retire from under the Empire of Fame, 
to the Sanctuary of Friendſhip'; where generous 
Souls, by mingling together, become themſelves 
greater. And from that ſecure Poſt, conſider, 
How the happy Angels admire to. ſeo us, who 
are deſign d to be Sharers of their Happineſs, ſo 
fooliſh as to be vain of Fame, or vex'd when we 
want it ; ſeeing they poſſeſs theſe Joys for which 
we pray, and yet value not a far more noble 
Fame than that after which 3 pant. Ye are 
innocent, and may adore, y aker; which 


compleats the Ploatares oft theſe Bleſſed? Spirits : 


And what can be wanting to one who poſſeſſes 
U 4 ſo 
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fo much? Confider likewiſe, how theft Huy 
mings , and this'Noiſe of 2 ripe 
live not the preſent Age: For Who knows what 
Was ſaid of the Nobleſt Ladies Who lived in 
Queen Elizabeth Court; much leſs in the Coun- 
try da het Reign? And Hiſtoty ſeorns to 
_ preſerve ſuch ridiculous Fopperies, as have no 
ſurer Foundations than Rumor or Malice: But 
tho it did, yet à little Time ſhall conſume us 
and wif k Cen ng rs frall finiſh this Let- 
ter, as Virgil doth his Reflection upon the Battels. 
Toil, 45d Noiſe of the B Ying nt { _ 


ii motus animorum, ath; het certamina tanta, 
Pulperis exigni jactu, compreſſa quieſcunt, 
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an 8 bac 10 THE: 2 
Inding ebe wartouk > Opinion Ah the 
25 firſt and fundamental Rules of | Faſtice, ur- 
ged with great Auimoſity; and that = 
Laws o* Nations were alleaged by all Sides; 
reſolved, after having ſtudied the Roman — 5 
aud the Municipal Tau of our own Nation Forty 
Tears, to ſpend ſome Time in enguiring-ſeriouſ 
into the Laws of Nations. For this Bui I retr- 
red into. your Famous Univerſity, -whoſt Library 
the Learned and Curious Selden has enrich'd with 


Books on theſe Subjetts, Beyond wh is to be 


found in any other in Europe; ar conld it be 
that auy thing could have been adadta to his Ex. 
celent Collection, if your extraprdinaty' Care, 
and this laſt Age, had not furni ſped you with 
many Books, which either had eſcape bim, or 


he could not know : But after F — with all the 
| FOI J could, inſtructed my ſelf. as far as I 


thought 


"0D 


ene, which might 
| \Bodleian 4 where elſe, until 7 camplbat, I) 


DEDICATION. 
thought was poſſible, I clearly found that the: 
Debates were not ſo much by the Baut 
of Nations, as fed by Luxury aud -Avarice, 
which of late have given Authority to that which 
Some Men think a mere obliging Law, called Con. 
2 Aud therefore I reſolved to attack 
79 2 75 e Law aud Fuſtice; 
d I how preſent m. U Ter Fo jb nod h 
becauſe it was firſt formed within your Univerk 
ty, but becauſe I know that you of all Men, with 
greateſt 58 think your ſelves rather Stew. 
ards Prop hs yo. of \Beneſits, you 
"_ Hane ß thoſe wbo are in Diſtreſ; 
among /t your uh, Debrs, and — that 
to ſupply Pow e i the greateſt Convenience a ſelf- 
3 illaminated Ghriſtian ought. to tung). 
And after I had calculated that you have of tate 
beſtowed unn the Exiled. French Proteſt arts, 
the Fogithue Triſh, aud..the Starving Clergy. of 
Your: own: Ftofefton in Scotland; befpdes: the 
particular Briefs poured in daily. upon Ju for 
Alus To your own Countrymen; whom Accideuts 
baue ruined; I could not bit admire, hom even 
Frugality it ſelf could have. made you live with 
i hat Neatneſs. I obſerved.among vou. I am 10 
lay up the ether Marks. of Efteem Taue fer 
Jour Learning, and that. Elogy which u Aae 0 
Jour Librariks, whereof-each'of your Colleges bu 
almoſt ſupply the Want of -a 


the Helps: ¶ found: among ii you, the Obfervati- 
ons Jamon writing upon.the Dig igefts, and ſome 


Laine Queſt? ions, * have in th laſt Age 
a DNA 4 r employed 


K hn, SS %S YE DB WE DB BW BA 
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Europe, Gut | 

who, N among you, could ſee in 0 Libra- 
ries. the Fame of Learned : en 'of 
fill fo freſh, or could-conver e 0 

own now living,” who have made' — F real 
ning even uſeful and witty, me. being forced 
by a noble Emulation to leave al der legſcres, 
that he might retire into your Libraries,” ö, bis 


own Cloſet, there, ta purchaſe ſaws Shore UI 4.4 
Improvement, whach every. pri vate May's Brea 
b the e 10 Tae 2, I 1 2014 
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F Have ſent you the Dedication to the Uni- 
F verfity* of Oxford, which the Author of 
the Hiſtory of Moral Frugality, now decetfed, 
_ deſigned for that Book. If there be any 

thing in it unworthy of that Society, or the 

Author, it muſt be imputed to the fatal Di- 
ſtemper of Body which he Ianguiſhed under; 
when he wrote it ; and though it falls far be- 
low what that Univerſity might have juſtly 
expected from him, and he was inclined to 
have faid of them; yet as it is, I allow you 
to Print it, becauſe the World may thereby 
know the high and juſt Eſteetn, that Sir George 
Mackineie retained, eden to his dying Day, of 
that Famous Society. | 
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 gality, with its o liteVices; 
Covetouſi neſs, — 8 alineſs, 


| Prodigal 95 and Luxury. 
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„ |. many Moml Philo ker have 
11 conn cd thoſe, ho e read them, ape yet 
0 | bow few-have been reform'd by either; 

1 & think, chat there muſt lie ſo Crane hid hid 
2 
f 


gine in the Heart of Man, Which is able te to 
pull back even thinkir a 
theſe Impreſſions! And that |whi 
one of che chief Occaſions. of this, je, that Men 
are become ſo poor, by the general... {warict 25 
Luxury which now "unreaſonably- r 
the World, that they. are tempꝭed to * e | 
to ſatisfy their Imaginary fantaſtick Nece 
Thus we are uncharitable;becauſe! wre want = 
ney for our Imaginary Wants: We 12 
zogen 215 Rebelli — for ſupplying n ' ng hoſe Men 
f wg t Em mol 

ers, to get Emp ments. wh — no live, a 
then betray their Wn uſt in theſs * 


1 HREN IL. conſider how many Seg. I. 
have ha had their - Affections The Occaſi- 
warm d by-pious 1 ee how er of wre- 


The Moral H. eftory 


chat_chey. may be able 10 live without them, 
And thus Luxury and Awvarice offer not only 
the Temptations , "but furniſh "the Excuſes; 


when they 3 us to yield to them; 
they tell us that. begin at Horne 
that We wut prefer e to our Tft . 
Neceffity is ex rom Law, . 
wt bee 35571 Philole 0e! 200 HK 9 
atguirig from the Principles of Religion; Men 
_ Honour, ur, they ey by an Influence as latent, but 
ſtronger- than- that of che Stars, draw Mens At- 
tention from conſidering the Force of theſe Ar- 
to conſider what Charms are in Ri- 
ches, and the Eaſe which Riches procure ; and 


ſo Men arg not, Proſelytes, becauſe, they are not 


Hearers. 
22 "Therefore t eur tis b againſt this ae 
ptations, let 


x: l © Diffration,” and thoſe Ten 
3. ancient Frugality, under whoſe Phi 
Vice was of old curbed wich great Succeſs, — 
which by freeing us from Poverty, ſe ceures' us 

inſt all the Snares whick it occafions; | "For 

f I can ones bring my ſelf to live on i little; 
and to enjoy that tele with as great Pleaſure! 4 
Sthers Follow” their Recrettions, why ſhould 
ruin my Soul of Mankind, that I may get what 
Frugality will! perſuade ne to be ſuperfluous? 
And if] once bè convinced by this faithful Coun- 
Jellor, that a great Eſtate is 4 greut Share, I Wil 
not pay down for it my Honour and Quiet; as 2 
competent Price. I heard A Dutch Ambaſſador tell 
King Charks the Second,” That he had ſpefit only 

| A 1 Silders in Meat AfId Drink in Holand 
uring a hole — ter he had deen Ambaſſa- 

5 in "T6 — Kor had Re ever been in 
Og” fen And when "the 
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King acked why he had done ſo unuſual 2 thing ; 


He anſwered, To let his Country- met ſte; that 


one needed not betray or injure their Native 


Country to get whereon. to, live ; Which, as it 
was the Deſign of this his Conduct, is now the 


Deſign of my Boooxk. 


| * x 


e nay . 1 6 
This friendly, wiſe, and convenient Virtue of 
Frugality has two Capital Enemies, Avarice, and 
Luxury; the one whereof ſurfeits it, and the o- 


ther ſtarves it. The one cheats us by fepreſent- 
ing a great Eſtate as too little, and the other by 


repreſenting a little Eſtate as too great. But if theſe 
Idols, Avarice, & Luxury, were once thrown down in 


the High Places, we ſhould no more ſee Church- 


men ſacrificing to them their Religion, Judges the 
Laws, Stateſmen their Honour, and moſt, Men 
their Quiet and Tranquility. And ſincè Intereſt 


A 


Sec. II. 
The Ene- 
mies of 
Frugality. 


has got ſuch an Aſcendant over Mankind, that 


it has brought Law and Virtue within its Power, 

and under its Dominion, nothing now ſeeming 
reaſonable or legal, but what it recommends; 
tis fit by this Method I now; propoſe, to make it 


conſiſtent with Virtue; and I hope ſo to manage 


my Theme, as to render it ſubſervient to that 


Virtue with which it has ſeemed to be ſo long at 
»Vaglangs: ;-'; 5; . e 


1 


ſome Pride heightens true Courage, and ſome 
Jealouſie makes e more cautious, ſo with- 
out Avarice Merchants would not toil to bring us 
Neceſſaries, nor Soldiers defend even the juſt- 


- 
o 
og 


_ eſt Quatrels,; and a little Luxury is now requilite 
to diffuſe Riches among the indigent : But when 
theſe Vices exceed their 3 and ſet up 


for 
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for themſelves, then is Virtue obliged to curb 
them, who having been call'd in as Auxiliaries, 
defign to turnConquerors: Yet I cannot allow my 
ſelf this way of thinking; for beſide that it does 
too much Honour to Vice, we cannot juſtly ſay 
that Luxury and Avarice are requiſite to excite 
Virtue; for when they tend to what is good, 
they change their Nature with their Deſign. But 
to ſet this Thought in its true light, we may iſ 
ſay that Frugality has all the Activity by Which 
Avarice deceives us, and can give all the true 
Pleaſure and Eaſe by which Luxury recommends 
it ſelf; and it is not to be leſs eſteemed than Pro- 


_ digality, becauſe it does not dazle us with a falſe 


Set. III. 


God's de- 
An to 
maintain 
the World 
by Frugas 
lity, 


any of the Family to hoard, of to eat up the 
Portion of many others; and incredible, that le 


created the World, to the end Men might live 


ſhould be ſupplied in it; and that Men being to 


Magnificence, as that does; no more than true 
Courage is to be leſs valued than Bragging, or 
Eloquence than bombaſt Floridneſs. 

Jo enable us to underſtand the better how 
much Frugality is founded upon the Principles of 


Religion and Reaſon, and how weak Enemie: 


Avarice and Luxury are upon due Examination, 
it is fit to trace them from the very Creation, 
And thus we will find that God Almighty having 


admiring his Providence, and taſting his Good. 
neſs; it was juſt that all whom he brought to i, 


him as our Families are to us, it was unjuſt for 


would ſuffer any of them to want. In order to 
the better maintaining this his great Deſign, he 
did limit our Natural Neceſſities within very nar- 
row Bounds; We need little Meat, few Cloaths 
and he made all our Generous Inclinations point 
outwards towards the ſharing with our Neigh 
bours, what ſhould be convenient for them. L 


berality was given Man, that he W 
| | | | the 


of Frngahity. 
| the Want of: Meat and Drink in his Neigh- - 
urb bours; Courage, that he might thereby ſupply 
es, their Want of Power; Compaſſion, that he 
my might in their Miſeries afford them Conſolation; 
loes Juitice, that they might defend one another a- 
ſay gainſt the Oppreſſion of thoſe who deſired too 
dite much, &c. His Divine Wiſdom has for the 
od, fame End imprinted an Abhorrence upon bur 
Bu BY Minds againſt Avarice, Niggardlineſs, Prodigality, 
1h and Luxury, as Pyrates, and the common Enemies 
of this juſt and equal Diſtribution ; and has ena- 
iy moured us of, Frugality, as its Protector and Bul- 
wark. For this ſame End alſo God at firſt made 
e all things common, and they continued ſo, till 
ale Mankind multiplying upon the Earth, it was fit 
iy that Propriety ſhould by a Diviſion be intro- 
OY quced, to the end the Earth might be tlie better 
cultivated, and ſo made the more uſeful for 
many. But left the Proprietor ſhould think 
that by this Diviſion all others were to be 
excluded from any Share in it, the ſame 
Divine Providence made him need the Help 
of very many others, to the end they might be 
alſo provided for; and made him ſee, by the. 
Uncertainty of Human Affairs, that this Pro- 
priety was ſo ill ſecured, that it was neceſſary 
for him to accuſtom himſelf to live upon that 
little to which he 5 probably be reduced; 
and that it was fit to ſupply others, becauſe he 
might need one Day to be ſupplied by others. 
And leſt ſome ſhould be unmindful of this Un- 
certainty, he made Glory, and even Prodigality 
and Luxury uſeful, to draw Superfluous Riches 
from thoſe who would not otherways have part- 
ed with thein, and he made it as a Duty npon Man 
to believe himſelf only a Steward. © 
Jo the end alſo that Man might be th& more 
ſenſible, that this equal Diftribution 9 


1 


of , 


Thad . 1 Hiſt LE | 


ee in all the Creation, he let him CA fe 

Inſtances © fit every where, and even ingBrutes, I 

Je . are guided merely by Inſtinct, and havefſ 

not that luminovs, and e Guide of 9 5 t. 

Reaſon. II 85 ien and Vulture, the moſ} 

nous, of all, ts, have no Store-houſe ; and tho 

che Ants 7 | er that proceeds from Inabillity 

to travel in inter, and not from a Deſire t 

leave any Remnant beyond the Vear. Tliu la 

Cod. has given to the Beaſts. of the Field that c 

Moderation by 99 ſtinct, Which Man, created top: 

adore him, is to beg from him, in theſe words I 

Give us this day our. daily Briad. 80 that Frugalii fy 

51801 hs bete Matkematick of Chriſtian Moraliy, 0! 

there; can be nothing more againſt Nature, 65 

Et ue Fun. V 

Seck. IV. "Nothing can. "recommend. in Higaliy more ſa 

That Fru, than that in the Commonwealth of the Fews, of 

gality was which, God Almighty was Contriver and Gover. 

the Baſis of +5 for. many, Years, Frugality ſeems to have been 

2 oe. its chief 572 to 1 end God 5 
. nm; val 55 pltitude, and pent them uf 

mong /e the very narrow Eg hey us'd no Tayl. — ſh 
Jews Cooks, nor P Paſtry⸗ en, Abraham, who had ra. 

ther an Army. dan amily of Servants, makes hi 

Wife bake Bread for his Gueſts, Ger. 18. 6. Eaciſ lc 

ge furniſſied it ſelf all Sorts of Tradeſmen;Þ liv 

and in place of Lordſhips, each contain'd him 4: 

- ſelf within his Field, in which the Judges, ani I. 

even the. firſt Kings, laboured. Gideon wil hi 

e in his Barn, When the Angel calb'd hin im 

to deliver the People, *Fudg. 6. 1 I. When Sa to 

got the News of the Invaſ one Gaal, Gilead ſo 

- - he (tho a King) was leading t xen, 1 San So 

er s their Servants did not enFourny 

their 111 but aflift their Induſtry. 

- vimplicity of their Diet appears from Eſau's "be ct 

ww - 
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ing tempted with à Diſn of Pöttage, Abraham's © 
caſting. the very Angels, by bringing himſelf a 

Kid. from the Flock, Gen 18. 6. at one time; 
ind a Calf at another, with Bread bak d uhder 
che Aſhes. Boaz treated his Miſtrels., Ruth (Who 7 
was gleaning) by allowing her to dip her Bread” 
with the Servants in the Vinegar; and tho Rehecca” 
feaſted T/azc with well-ſeaſpned Veniſon, yer © 
that was only one Diſh, made for a Prince, on 
great Deſign, and when his great Age required ' 
ſomewhat to recover rather a loſt Appetite, than” 
pamper a ſtrong one. Their chief Pleaſures: 


were, that Innocence which grew from Frugali- 


„„, and that Health which is the natural 1 ect“ 
of a ſimple Diet. Their Aſſiduity in Labouring 
excluded Houſe- games, and well-laboured Fielc 35 
allowed no Hunting, Hawking, or other 1 
Exerciſes. We read of no Feaſts among then, 
fave thoſe that were rather Rewards of theil 
Induſtry, than the Contrivances of their EMA 
5. Such as _ thoſe whichthey had attheir Reap⸗ 
ing, Vintage, G. And the only Feaſt we 
read of, made by David's Children, even after 
he was exalted to be King, was at their Sheep- 

6 c i. Orr 217 CHOST INTE 
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Nor did God, under the New Teſtament, Sed. v. 


6 Our Savi- 
g eur made 


ci leave off his great Deſign of inſtructing Men t 
ni live ſoberly ; but on the contrary, Luxury and 
m Avarice having grown up amongff the Tes, as dard and 
nll Tares 3050 8 f the Wheat, after the Almighty Bulwark 
v5 himſelf had left off to cultivate them by his'ow in his G- 
inf immediate hand ;. He thought it again neceſſary Jpel. 
to repreſs and root out theſe Weeds, and to 

af fow amongſt them new and freſh Seeds f 
an Sobriety and Moderation. In order wheretnto, © 

ig he ſent his Son to be Born in the'Houſe of a Fre 

"bl gal Artiſans, and to work with him at his Trade, 
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until he thought fit himſelf to come abroad to 
work out the Work of our Salvation. That Idle- 
neſs might want a Pattern in our great Maſter, 
he choſe alſo for his Diſciples and Courtiers, 
Men as poor as a Trade could ſuffer them to 
be. He commanded them, and all others, to 
pray only for their daily Bread ; Excluding in 
the Word Daily, the covetous Wiſhes of thoſe, 
who lengthen their Deſires beyond thoſe plain 


Neceflities that are inconſiſtent with Luxury, 


And ſo great 2 Deſire had he to ſecure Man 
againſt theſe Two great Tyrants, that he not 
only by his Example and Doctrine diſcredits and 
forbids them, but he deſcends from being a Legi- 
ſlator, to reaſon with Mankind againſt them. 
And he reaſons upon no Subje& more frequent- 
ly, nor ſtrongly, than againſt avaritious Anxiety. 
If you be (ſaith our Saviour) the Children of God, 
will he not care for his own Children? ſince you 
who are wicked care for yours. God cloaths the Lil- 
lies and Flowers of the Field, more glorious than 
Solomon, tho they are to be cut down the next day; 
and feeds the Fowls of the Air; adding, Are you 
not better than they? He ſhews in the Parable of the 
five Loaves and two Fiſhes, how - eafie it is for 
him to provide for his own Family : His Omni- 
potency being a ſufficient Granary for thoſe that 
depend upon him. By teaching us that we are 
Stewards, not. Proprietors, He ſhews how mi- 
ſerable thoſe are that lay uptheirTreaſures where 
the Moth can eat, or the Thief break through 
and ſteal. And by that terrible Sentence, 0: 
Mat 6. 19, thou Fool, this night thy Soul ſhall be taken from thee ; 
30, 21. He has left a dreadful Impreſſion of the Uncer- 
tainty of thoſe Riches, which are too oft preferred 
to the Heaven that is loſt for them. Stop here, 
O my Soul, and read with Aſtoniſhment, that 
dreadful Sentence pronounced by the — 

b 14 . Be udge 
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Judge; and join to it another, wherein theſe who 


prefexred their Riches to the diſtreſſed Members 


of Jelus Chriſt, are condemned to Torments 


which ſhall endure as long as they could have 
wiſhed their Riches to have done: When I was 
hungry, Jou did not feed mg, &c. 40 
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The Bleſſed Apoſtles —— illuminated Seck. VI. 


by the Divine Power and Goodneſs 
2 Work as the Converſion of the World, conti- 


for ſo great 7% Pe- 
Frine wa 


continued 


nued to preach this excellent Doctrine, calling zy he 4- 
Awvarice Idolatry, and in that one word compre- po/ler and 
hending a greater Satyr againſt it, than all that Primitive 


ever the Philoſophers taught; but very conſe- 


quentially to the Doctrine of their great Maſter, 
who aſſured his Diſciples, that they could not 


both ſerve God and Mammon. In them alſo 
we find that judicious Leſſon, to uſe the World 
as if we uſed it not; not fooliſhly throwing a- 


way Riches as the Philoſophers did, leſt they 


might be thereby tempted; nor hoarding them 


up as Miſers do; but ſuffering them to flow on 


gently, and in their natural Courſe, for the good 
of others; and keeping a looſe Hand on them, 
leſt our Hearts being too much united to them, 


ſhould not be united by Love to God Almighty, 


who declares himſelf irreconcileable with Mam- 
mon: And to make this great Doctrine go the 
more eaſily down, and give it a more pleaſant Re- 
liſh, they aſſure us, that the chief Ornaments of 
reaſonable Creatures are Mercifulneſs, Patience, 
Innocence, Charity; and not large Territories, 
ſwelling Treaſures, ſplendid Titles, fine 
Cloaths, nor thoſe other gaudy Trappings, 
which are no part of us, and conſequently can- 
on be the Standard by which we are to be mea- 
ured. Pie=H Jon þ 
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The World having been debauched by the Ro- 
man Luxury, as that was fed by their Spoils, 


Mankind was, under Nero, FHeliogabalus, 


and ſome other of the Roman Emperors, de- 
praved beyond what we gan believe. And even 
at that time, when all their Philoſophers could 
gain very few Proſelytes to Virtue, the Apoſtles 


and their Diſciples were able to make many 


Thouſands to Chriſtianity, and to refine them 
to a Degree of Moderation, Sobriety, and In- 
nocence, which theſe Philoſophers themſelves 
admired far more than others did them; and cer- 
tainly thoſe numerous and entire Converſions, 
were infallible Proofs of the Verity of that Re- 
ligion which they taught; and the Primitive 
Chriſtians were as great Miracles themſelves, as 
any that were wrought amongſt them. If we 
propoſe then thoſe admirable Patterns to our 
ſelves, we ſhall find, that moſt of the Rich a- 


mong them did work with their own Hands, to 


avoid thereby that Idleneſs which brings on Lu- 
xury, Curioſity, Backbiting, and many other 
Vices, which are inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian 
Religion; and all the Poor were commanded to 
work, that they might thereby have to pay their 
Debts, and do Works of Charity ; they ſubdued 
their Bodies by Faſting, and their Spirits by Hu- 
mility; nor would they have been Soldiers , but 
becauſe the Severity of Military Diſcipline a- 
mong the Romans at that time, did oblige them 
to the Sobriety and Activity, which overcame 
Awarice and Luxury, as well as their Enemies; 
they did ſeldom eat fave once a Day, but then 
never fed upon what Luxury prepared, nor di- 
verted themſelves with what it invented; they 
valued not Health it ſelf, but that they might 


ſerve God with it; nor Riches, but becauſe they 


might be uſeful to the Poor. 
5 eee Never 
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Never any Man wiſh'd more earneſtly to be 
rich, than T to have liv'd in thoſe glorious 
Times, and to have ſeen thoſe great Triumphs 
over Luxury and Awvarice. But we may correct 
the uſeleſs Wiſh, by the juſt Remedy of reading 
and meditating much upon what they have left 
for our Inſtruction in their Excellent Writings , 
and above all, by living as they did; for with- 
out doubt, the moſt pleaſant, and moſt comfor- 
table Proſpe& of Virtue, would be to ſee it in 
our Actions; and the moſt joyful Image of In- 
nocency, would be to ſee it graven upon our 
Hearts. | | 

Thoſe Commonwealths, or Societies of Men, 
which grew up from Conſent, and were-not the 
Product of popular Faction and Fury, did found 
themſelves upon Sobriety, as their true Baſis ; 
that being the kindly Nurſe of Equality, and 
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Sect. VI. 
How the 
other Com- 


wealths 
were 


nothing contributing more to make the common funded on 
Treaſure rich for the publick Safety, than that Frugality, 


private Citizens ſhould ſatisfy themſelves with 
what is neceſſary. They juſtly concluded, that 
as the Body Natural muſt periſn, if the Blood 
does not circulate; ſo alſo the Riches of the 
Commonwealth become uſeleſs, or rather cor- 


as Laces 
dæmon, 
Rome, 


Holland: 


rupted, when they ftagnate by being hoarded in 


the buried Treaſury of private Men. They 


made alſo many Laws againſt Luxury, and the 


Severity of their Military Diſcipline and Cen- 
ſures exceeded yet thoſe Laws. Cato was more 
celebrated for his frugal Severity, than Cæſar or 
Pompey for their Conqueſts : The Roman Poets 


and Hiftorians vie one another in their Expreſ- 


ſions ef Eſteem of him; and Lucan gives this 
Character both of Frugality and him: 


Hi mores, hec duri immota Catonis 
Secta fuit, ſervare modum, finemq; tenere, _ 


Naturamg; 
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Naturamq; ſequi, patriæq; impendere vitam 
Nec ſibi, ſed toti genitum ſe credere mundo. 
Huic epulæ viciſſe famem, magniq; penates 
Summowviſſe hiemem tecto, pretioſaq; veſtis 
Hirtam membra ſuper Romani more Quiritis 
Induxiſſe togam, Veneriſq; huic maximus uſis, 
Progenies: Urbi pater eſt, urbiq; maritus: 
Fuſtitiæ cultor, rigidi ſerwator honeſti : 

In commune bonus, nulloſq; Catonis in actus 
Subrepſit, patremq; tulit ſibi nata voluptas. 


Which May has tranſlated thus: 


Theſe were his Manners, this ſowre Cato's Sed, 

To keep a Mean, hold faſt the End, and male 

Nature his Guide, die for his Countrey's ſake. 

For all the World, not him, his Life was lent, 

He thinks ; his Feaſts but Hunger's Baniſhment ; 

His choiceſt Buildings were but Fence from Cold ; 

His beſt Attire rough Gowns, ſuch as of old 

Has Roman Wear; and nothing but Defire 

Of Progeny in him warm d Venus Fire. 

Father and Husband both to Rome as be, 

| Servant to Fuſtice and ſtrict Honeſty : 

For th publick Good; in none of Cato's Acts 
Creeps e Pleaſure, or her Share exacts. 
But I read not of any Laws made againſt Ava- 
rice, ſince the Tenth Law in the Decalogue ; of 
which the Reaſon may ſeem to be, that the great 
Irregularity of Covetouſneſs ariſes from the in- 
ordinate Love to Riches, which being a latent 
Act of the Mind, can be known to none fave 
God ; and therefore it can be puniſhable by no 
Laws, but thoſe which are made by him who is 
the Searcher of Hearts; and the Contempt 
which follows Avarice, is in it ſelf a ſufficient 


Temporal Puniſhment. 
WW To 


of Frugality. 


To underſtand the Progreſs of Frugality, and 


its oppoſite Vices, in the other unhallowed Na- 


tions, we muſt recur to the more ancient Hiſto- : 


ries of the World, where we'll find that Nature 


endeavoured to pleaſe thoſe who were ſituated in. - 
deſert Countries, ſuch as the Scythians, with the 
Thoughts of their being ſecure by their Frugali- 


ty againſt the Invaſions of thoſe who were tempt- 


ed to Robberies by the Expectation of Spoil ; 
and thus their Ambaſſadors diverted Alexander. 
from the Hopes of conquering them, telling 
him , That he could gain nothing but Blows by. 


invading them, who had no Pleaſure in any 


thing but in defending their Native Country, 


and whoſe Courage had never been effeminated 
by Luxury, nor ſtained by Rapine. In other 
Nations, where Plenty was able to corrupt, their 
Lawgivers did moſt induſtriouſly turn all the 


Edge of their Laws againſt Luxury, making Fru- 


gality the Fundamental Law, of their Govern- 
ment; as we ſee in Lacedemon, which Rome after- 
wards did imitate ; and Rome has in this of late 
been imitated by Holland. Bur I find this Diffe- 
rence between the Frugality of Lacedemon, Rome, 
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and Holland, that the great Deſign of Lycurgus in 


Lacedemon, was to wean his ambitious and facti- 
ous Countrymen from too ardent a Deſire of 
coming into the Government, that thereby they 
might enrich themſelves : and therefore he did 
allow no Salary to Stateſmen fave Fame ; and 
preferred none to be ſuch, but they who ſhew'd 
a Contempt of Riches. The Romans recom- 
mended Frugality and the Contempt of Riches, 
becauſe they found nothing was ſo neceſſary for 
a warlike Nation, as the Love of Glory; and 
nothing was ſo great a Rival, or rather an Ene- 
my to Glory, as Avarice: They alſo conſider d 
juſtly, that Fugality harden'd Men into a Tem- 


per 
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per of being Soldiers. The * Holtanders practiſed 
at firſt Frugality, rather through Neceſſity than 
Choice; but finding thereafter, that it was pro- 
bable they might enlarge their Territories by 
Commerce, as the Romans did by Conqueſt, 
they recommended Frugality, as that which could 
beſt enlarge their Trade; and thus they by ſail- 
ing their Ships with fewer Men, and feedin 
theſe Men, and their Manufacturers too, leſs 
ſumptuouſly than other Nations do, have been 
able to out-ſell them; their Merchants and 
Tradeſmen likewiſe living leſs prodigally than 
other Merchants, are able to lay out more of 
their Stock in Trade, and to ſell at eaſier Rates: 
Nor do ſo many of them break as elſewhere ; 
and the breaking of one Merchant, who hath 
lived ſumptuouſly, endangers Twenty. By.this 
Frugality likewiſe they are able to contribute, and 
do contribute more freely to the paying of Tax- 
es, than any other Nation; for Men part freely 
with that without which they may live. S0 
that Fugality is amongſt them, not only a Nurſe 
to their Trade, but a Bulwark to their Country: 
Yet I cafinot but blame them for making, Fruga- 
lity, not only the chief of their Virtues, | but a 
ſharer in their Religion; they having few Mer- 
chants or Tradeſmen, who do not ſell and work 
freely on the Sunday; and one of them excus'd it 
to me, by telling, that he was worſe than an Infi- 
del who provides not for his Family; & from this 
Politick has ariſen poſſibly that great Faction in 
Holland, who oppoſe the Morality of the Sabbath. 
As to the Management of Publick Employ- 
ment, Holland and Venice have always thought it 
unjuſt to defraud thoſe who are able to ſerve the 
Publick, of neceſſary Subſiſtence: For ſome- 
times the abler Stateſmen have not whereupon to 
live; but on the other Hand, the greateſt Men 
1 on 91 Raben enn among 
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| among whew have very mean Stldtick; which are 


neither able to feed their Luxury, nor raiſe their 
Nee They laugh at Monarchies, and ſay, 
„ beſtow ſo large Salaries upon their Mini- 
ers; that they Are generally diverted from the 
publik Affairs, by following thoſe Pleaſures 
hh Which vaſt: ee do daily tempt them; 
d'thus they uſe the Publick, as thoſe Coach- 
en do, who otheriyiſe" Skilkul enough, yet if 
Het y have too much Liquor, maß, overturn 
Maſters in the plaineſt ways. 


NAabomet deſign'd to found a New Ample as 


1048 


Well aß Religion, and made his Religion ſubſer- 


| 7 — to his Empire, teaching his Muſſelmen or 
Believers, that they ſhould be ſav'd accordingly 
as they ſhew'd Zeal for enlarging his Kingdom; 


and by an entire and blind Obedience to the 


Emperor's Command, they might ſave their 
Souls in ſending their Heads. In Recompence 
of which ſeverè Obedience he allow'd them 
Plurality of Wives here, and promis d them new 
Scenes of carnal Pleaſures for ever hereaſter: ſo 
that he ſeem'd (contrary to all other Inſtitutions) 
to found his upon Lurumy; but yet no Societ 
is oblig'd to ſtudy the contempt of Riches ſo 
much as they: For the end that their T 


might only be rich, Mabomet oblig de them to 


believe that all belong d to the Emperor, and 
that no private Men had Property; perſua- 
ding them, that When the Treaſury Was rich, all 
priyate Men wete ſecure; and that by extending 
the Eimits of the Empire, every man who; Was 
No. S and active in the Conqueſt, had the 
ee , thereby of making himſelf. great 


nc rich. Which hatk made me very oft admire 
row human Nature could allow Men to believe 
2 Point that was ſo ſtretch d; but Mabumet ow'd 


his Succeſs in this more to the Brutality * ay 
ol- 
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Followers, than to the Solidity of his own Rea- 
ſon. And if we conſider more narrowly, his 
Principles, we will find that he did not chiefly 
deſign to gratifie their Luxury, but to teach what 
was uſeful to his own Intereſt : For he allow'd 
them Plurality of Wives only to compenſate, 
and make them inſenſible by this impious Li- 
berty , of the great Prejudice he had done them 
in robbing from them their Liberty, and Pro- 
perty ; but he diſcharg'd them the Uſe of their 


delicious Wines, becauſe it might diſable them 


at any time from going about their publick Em- 
ployments. It appears at firſt difficult to recon- 
cile their being 10 avaritious with the Want of 
Property; for Reaſon teaches us to value little 
that of which we cannot be ſecure : But we muſt 
conſider, that no Vice looks further than the 
preſent time; thus Avarice is every where un- 


fecure of its Prey, as well as among the 7. urks; 


and this Inſtance of the Turks is enough. to 
prove, how far Avarice makes us toil beyond 
what we ought to do; however it wants not 
its own -colours there ; for it perſuades them, 
that it's good once to be in poſſeſſion of Riches ; 
that none can take them away ſave the Empe- 
ror; and that he can have no Temptation to take 
them from any, ſave ſuch as are Factious, and 
Traitots.. -. -.: | | e 
To return to my former Deſign, I continue 


to obſerve, that Men having no Defence againſt 


theſe Vices, ſave the uſe of their Reaſon, as ſoon 
as this Reaſon was bribed by Avarice, or made 
drunk by Luxury, it ranged it ſelf on the Side of 
thoſe Vices, and then frail Man was ſoon. over- 
come by his own Auxiliaries; which a more re- 
fined Sort of Men call'd the Philoſophers per- 


ceiving, they run to the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon; 


and they gain'dindeed many Proſelytes, 1 


9 rob and ſqueeze the Riches of their Sub- 
jects. ; 


7 Frugality. 


they could not gain entire Countries. And after 
others had made a great Progreſsin Greece, Pytha- 
goras made one in Taly; and his Recommendati- 
on and Eſteem of Frugality retains yet great Vi- 


gor amongſt the Brachmans in India, as Confuci- 
us's has done amongſt the Chineſe for many Ages. 


And the fame Doctrine was tranſmitted by them 


to the Druids , the joint Preſts and Philoſophers- 


of our Northen Regions; who made Silence 
and Frugality the Nurſes and Supports of all Vir- 
tue. | Lycurgus diſcharg'd the Uſe of all Gold 
and Money, and made his Iron Coin ſounplea- 
fant and unportable, that (as he thought) no 
Man would be covetous. of it. He ordered all 
Men to eat in common and publickly, that none 
might live more delicioufly than others. The 
Roman ſumptuary Laws ſet limits to Extravagan- 


cy, and their ſevere Cenſors were eſteem d in 
their Magiſtracy according as they puniſh'd the 


Tranſgreſſors of theſe Laws. Some of the Philo- 


ſophers threw away their Riches leſt they 


ſhould be tempted by them; and others of them 
did in their Cynick way not only bark againſt 
Riches, but vainly glory in ſordid and naſty Po- 
verty. By which Laws and Philoſophy the leſs 
attentive part of mankind may think themſelves 
better guarded againſt theſe Vices, than by the 
Precepts of either the old or new Teſtament: 


But theſe Lawgivers not knowing the Heart of 


Man ſo well as he who made it, fram'd Laws 
that were inconſiſtent with true Natural Reaſon, 


or at leaſt ſubdued Nature only for a time, but 


could not reform it. They gained few Proſe- 


lytes but either by the Novelty of their Doctrine, 
or by a Love to Singularity, or from a hid de- 


ſign of making the People believe that if they 
were brought into the Government, they would 
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Sect. VII. The Heroes who condemned Awarice and 


and Philo- 


laugh'd at Euxury, never failed of being univer- 
fally admired, and having their Memories cele. 
brated, (the great and peculiar Reward: of Vir- 


4 tue.) We find that Epaminondas the Theban, by be. 


ing buried at the publick Expence (after he had 
been Maſter of all the Subſtance of the Com- 
monwealth, and not having where with to bury 


himſelf) was more eſteemed; than thoſe who 


had all the Riches in the City. Nor does the 
Roman Hiſtory remember with ſo much Applauſe 
the Triumph of any of their Generals, as it does 
the Generofity of Fabritius, who when he was 
- tempted by Pyrrbus King of Epirus toi betray 
his native Country, overbalanc'd that King“ 
Gold by his own more ſolid Virtue. I ſhall not 
contend much for the Sincerity of the Heathen 
Philoſophers; bur ſure I am, that their pro- 
feſſing Enmity to Riches and Prodigality, does 
fully evince that the moſt Ambitious Mind can 
_ find nothing worthier of its Imitation; nor 
could Nature teach the Vulgar any Thing that 
they could more eaſily believe, than that he de- 
ſerved moſt to be admired, who valued himſelf, 
leaſt upon his Riches. We have many Sects of 


thoſe Philoſophers, who put Virtue under the 


Tuition of Sobriety; ſuch as the Pythagortan, 
Stoicks, and even Epicurus himſelf taught, that 


he who could live upon Bread and Water, was 


equal to Jupiter; and he expreſſed ſo much Joy 


in his Sobriety, that it burſt forth into Ra- 


1 


ptures. They do all in their Diſcourſes againſt 
Abvarice and Luxury overflow, as Rivers do, when 


they are ſwelfd with too great abundance. And 


in thoſe Paſſions, exprefled themſelves? with 2 
natural force and zeal, which was thought ini- 
mitable by Hypocriſie. And their refuſing the 

J ͤͤ [ 
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Empleyments and Riches which they cried out 
againſt, was concluded to be a very probable 
Argument of their Sincerity. They admir'd 
the wiſe Gallantry of one of the Athenian Philo- 
ſophers, who when he was reproached as railin 

only at Riches, becauſe he could not comman 

them; left his Philoſophy for ſome time, and 
turning Merchant, enhanſed the whole Trade 
of the City: but then divided what he gained 
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moſt Generouſly betwixt the Commonwealth . \ 
and the Poor; deſigning to gain nothing by his 


Trade, but theBelief that he was- in earneſt a 
Philoſopher. Nor can I forget Phoczon's , generous 


Anſwer to the Ambaſſadors of Alexander who 
having brought him a great Sum of Money, 75 a 
Sum rf 


6 


ask d, Why Alexander ſent him that vaſt 
Money? And when they had anſwered, that he 
had ſent it to ſhew his Eſteem of his great Vir- 
tue; He replied ; that he hoped, Alexander would 
ſuffer him to enjoy that Virtue for which he e 


ſteemed him, and which he had never gain d by 


Rieber. And tho' the Phlloſophers Were very 
exceſſive in their Contempt of Riches, and con- 
tradicted thereby Nature as well as the Multi- 
tude; (which made them in the End as Ridi- 
culous, as the Vices truly were Which they con- 
temned: Let certainly God did cHink fit to ſend 
theſe Philoſophers into the World a little before 
his Son, to convince Men, that the Ves 
which he was to curb by his Goſpel, were ab- 
horr'd by thoſe whom they Honoured witl 
way NES of Wiſe Men, and Lovers of the 
Latin 7 09935: | tors „„ 


core 
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H E N Nature-began firſt to yield to Vice, 
Y TO . 5 . > 1 
'Y V and to be miſled by blind Appetites, 
it yielded to Ambition in the Angels, to Vanity 
in Eve, and to Revenge in Cain: But it did coft 
Vice many Ages before it could prevail ſo far as 
to perſuade Men to toil and ſweat beyond Ne- 
ceſſity, or to believe that to be neceſſary which 
was ſuperfluous; ſo far were theſe contrary to 
Nature; nor had it ever been able to corrupt rea- 
ſonable Men without diſguiſing its Deſigns; and 
therefore it firſt repreſented to them that Men 
growing numerous and unjuſt, it was fit to divide 
Bos Land which they inhabited; pretendin 


that the Earth which God had given them woul 


the abler to perſuade Men that by how much 


be daily beautified by thoſe to whom each Por- 
tion ſhould fall, and every Man remaining con- 
tent with his own Share ſhould want all Pretext 
of oppreſſing his Neighbour. This Property 
became after wards ſo charming, and Men were 
fo pleas d with what they had, that by a fatal 


Miſtake they concluded the more they had, they 
would be the more pleaſed; and fo that which 


was deſigned to bound our Appetites, did enlarge 


Thus Avarice was the firſt ofthe two Extremes 
which attacked Frugality ; and as the Number 
of Men increaſed upon the face of the Earth, it 
increaſed with them; for its Pretences grew 
thereby much ſtronger, becauſe it was ſo much 


the 
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the Multitude of Sharers grew, the Shares muſt 


leſſen by the ſame Meaſure: and that they 
would not be able to ſupply their Neceſſitiès 
without making laborious Proviſions for them. 
And when Men grew very numerous, Avarice 
thought it time to ſuggeſt to them, that if they 
multiplied by the Proportions formerly obſerved, 
the Earthwhich was already ſcarce able to ſupph 

them, would ſhortly become abſolutely inſuffici- 
ent. Tho Awvarice had thus got ſome Footing in 
Wenn becauſe Commerce was then only 
entertained by Exchange, it could make no con- 
ſiderable Progreſs, till men for their own Deſtru- 
ction had di gged up Gold andSilver, thoſe Metals 
which have deſtroyed more then Iron or Steel; & 
then it getting ſomething that was durable, and 
might be hoarded up, roil'd to Exceſs; but even 
that Money it laid up, being thereby barren, gras 
ſo much the leſs deſirable, therefore ir ſuggelled 
to Men the taking Bonds and Obligations, with 
ating Uſury. And thus Avarice grew up to its 

full Perfacte n 2 0P0 Sega 

- - Avaricc in the next place borrowed New For- _ 
ces from the Experience of Mankind ; for as gu;ſ; un- 
time ran on, twas eaſie to obſerve that Favour der which 
and Security were to be bought by Money; and Avarice 

from this it ſuggeſted char it was mculpara Tutela, 1 


and one of the wiſeſt Duties of ſelf defence to (73.2, ir- 


hoard up Riches as the means whereby Men promiſes 
could ' ranſom themſelves from all Dangers. It b gracify 
borrowed alſo Aſſiſtance from all the Paſfions; 2, 4 


and when it found any Man tod ſtrong for it by 3 


his innate Reaſon; it transformed it ſelf into the heir ve 
Likeneſs of his favourite Inclinations, and did ce. 
like the Ivy with the Oak creep up to a Height 

to which ĩt could „ nr have riſen. And 
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thus when it found a Man incline to Ambition, 


it endeavoured to perſuade him, that without 
Money all his generous Thoughts would turn 
Crimes; that it only could raiſe him Soldiers, 
becauſe Men muſt venture their Lives for that 
without which they cannot ſupport them. That 


this would hire them New Counſellors by ma- 


king his Intereſt theirs, and that the making of 
Peace and War was more its Prerogative, than 
of - Kings and Princes ; who though they vainly 
founded their Power upon their Right of Blood 
and the Juſtice. of their Laws, yet they owed it 
only to their Treaſures; nor had the Faces 
of Emperors ſo much influence any where 
as upon their Coins. And thus Avarice like the 
Smoak which it truly reſembles, raiſed it ſelf a- 
midſt the towring Flames of Ambition. 
= bf e ſee Riches prove the moſt fucceſsful of all 

Gallantries : for let whining ' Lovers talk what 
they pleaſe of their Chains, the ſtrongeſt ones 
are made of Gold; and Jupiter himſelf could not 
other ways win Danae, than by deſcending on her 
in a Golden Shower. What cannot be expected 
from the Force of Gold, when it not only be- 


...., comes the beſt of all the Paints and Beauty Patch- 
es that Ladies can uſe, but is miraculouſly able 
in our Matches to make the Crooked Streight, 
and the Blind ſee? In vain is Blood pretended 


to, except this make it circulate; and Mens 


Parts are look'd/ on as Airy Notions when 4 


Competitor appears, who hath ſuch ſolid Ad- 


-  vantages as Lands and Riches, I have with 


Contempt and Diſdain confider'd the Omnipo- 


tency of Mammon, in commanding the; moſt 


beautiful and haughty Ladies to humble them- 
felves to the Sons of thoſe who had got their E- 
ſtates by Infamy, and had themſelves Souls that 
were unworthy of any other Bodies, than Fi us 

ö efor- 
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deformed ones, which every one abhot d, 
but the bought Bride, and Her bribed Refatk⸗ 

f any Man deſign to purſue his Revenge, 
Money will furniſh him a Murtherer; or if he re- 
ſolve to improve himſelf in Arts and Sciences, he 
muſt owe His Education, Travels, Books, and 
Inſtruments to his Riches; and poſſibly he may 
buy a Poem, Play, or other Book which may af. 
terwards make ehe Stock of his Reputation. He 
who wants CHildren muft adopt Riches in their 
Place, and after he has comforted himſelf againſt 
the miſeries of Old Age by being courüetp 5 all 
who either expect Succeſſion, or Legacies, He 
at laſt thinks he can perpetuate more his Name 
by leaving a great Eſtate, than by leaving a Son, 
though recommended by the beſt Parts and Edu- 
cation; having obſerved in the long Courſe of 
his Life, that a great Eſtate is more eſteemed 


than generous. Qualities. © I have known Ava- 


— 


r 


rice inſinuate it ſelf with ſome, às twere only a 


leaſant Effect of the Love of Proportion and 

armony; and thus he who wants only two 
or three hundred Pounds of ten thouſand” a 
Year, or he who has a whole Barony, except 
ſome few Acres belonging to a poor Neighbour,” 
can be as little at eaſe till he get theſe, as he 
whoſe fine Lodging wants ſome Rooms to com- 
pleat its Symmetry: Which falſe Colour did 
tempt King Abab to covet that Vineyard which 


he got to the Deſtruction of his Queen and Ring- 


dom. It inſinuates it ſelf on Gameſters as an In- 
nocent Love of Divertiſement, and perſuades 
them that their Anger for loſing proceeds not 
from an Eſteem of the Money they have loſt; 
but from the Shame of being overcome: It per- 
ſuades the Lazy, that if they eome once to an 


Eſtate they not * of loſing any thing by 


3 their 
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| their Slothfulneſs. And thus it promiſes to be a h 
Hedge to that ſoft and nice Humour. It per- t! 
ſuades thoſe who are in Debt, that any thing e 
is lawful which may pay it. I was pleas d once 
to hear a Lady ſay, that ſhe abhor'd Privateer- e 
ing ſo much, as a kind of publick Robbery, that Ir 
ſhe would no way ſuffer the Money ariſing from 
the Prizes in which ſhe had Intereſt, to enter || © 
into her Pack; that is to ſay, ſhe would buy no || d 
Land with it for her Heir, but deſign d with it t 
only to clear her Debts. A nice way indeed of t. 
reconciling Covetouſneſs with Honour, Law It. 
and Conſcience. Let I could not but regret to Ir 
hear another Lady whom efteemed much more, 
fay, Oh, that my Debts were paid ; to the end 
Ar have the great Pleaſure of doing Works 
of Charity: To which my Anſwer was, Madam, 
| Sell a little of the Land you lately bought, 
| and pay thoſeDebts,and yet ye ſhall have remain- 
_ . _ ing thrice as much Land as ever you expected. 
me. 4 Avarice borrows. ſometimes a Mask from a 
Gh, Man's Temperament; it perſuades eafily the 
from Melancholy, that he may ſtarve, and that in 
Mens laying up Riches he only provides for Nature; 
differen: without which he is as much a Self-murderer as 
Tempera= if he ſhould cut his own Throat; Nam qui ali- 
ens. ments negat, Necat. And for the ſame Reaſon 
we ſee the older Men grow they grow the more 
Covetous, becauſe the more Malancholly; for not 
being able to gain as they did when they were 
Young, they think they ſhould ſupply this by 
Niggardlineſs and Avarice, and reſolve to gain E- 
ſteem by it, ſince they can by no way elſe. Upon 
which Conſiderations the Eloquent Apoſtle, Heb. 
12. 1. deſigns Avarice by theſe words, And the 
ſin which dothſo eafily beſet us; for the Greek words, 
umeisu ne auapne may be better tranſlated the 
well - Circumftantiated Sin, or the Sin uber 
FX | © 5 
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hath the fair. Pretences ; and in this Avarice is 
the moſt dangerous of all Sins, that othets'60- 
caſion Remorſe by their, Heinoufneſs, but 
Avarice precludes it; for few or none are 
ever convinced that it is a Sin, and fo cannot 
repent » -.. n 

ofr-times recommends it ſelf to us, as the Pro- 
duct of Reaſon; yet it is too well known, 
that Avarice is ſometimes ſo abſurd that it ſeems 
to have more of a Diſeaſe than a Ude in it, and 
to be rather a total Want of Reaſon than à cor- 
ruption of it. But alas! it is ſuch a Diſeaſe as 
comes not by Fits, as other Vices do; for the 
Drunkard may be quenched, and the Leacher is 
ſoon drain'd, but the Miſer and Covetous Man is 
always tortured, And in this it differs from o- 


ther Diſeaſes, that thoſe who are ſick of it, de- 


fire never to be Cured, and therefore it reſem- 
bles more a Madneſs, which makes Men admire 
and value themſelves, even in that wherein all 
Men elſe ſee they are diſtracted. For there are 
Men truly mad, who talk reaſonably enough on 
all Subjects, ſave on that one, in which they are 
diſtempered; not unlike an Excellent Lute, hav- 
ing all its ſtrings well tun d, ſave one, but 
the leaſt defect is ſufficient to diſconcert 
all the Harmony. Nor does Bedlam it felf 
lodge greater Varieties of Madmen, than Avarice 
produces; for ſome will be fo mad as to ftarve 
themſelves, and the very Heir to whom they are 
to leave their plentiful Eſtate. And ſome have 
paſt by their ſtarving Relations, toleave itto one 
who had no recommending Qualities, fave that 
he would fucceed him in his Humour, as well as” 
his Eftate, and keep together the beloved Trea- 
ſure : And ſoine who would not leave Six-pence 
to the Poor, have left their whole Eſtate to Per- 
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Though theſe be the Diſguiſes under which it 
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The Moral Hiſtory 
ſons who have bribed them out of it, by incon- 
ſiderable Preſents (for Bribing is the only Flatte- 
ry that can prevail. on the Avaritiops; ) and 
though they would not give a Shilling for an 
Eloquent Panegyrick, have yet left it all to ſuch 
inſipid Flatterers, & have ſuffered their Eſtates to 
taken. away by Proceſſes, or expoſed to publick 
Enemies, rather. than ſecure them by a timely 
and prudent Expence againſt either. I have al- 
ſo admired to find, that Men who are ſure of no 
Property, as in Twrkey, and it may be nearer, 
ſhould of all Men be moſt Ayaritiops, though it 
is probable that they. toil for their Tyrants, rather 
than Heirs, and yet the counterfeit Happineſs 
of Griping, 1s irreſiſtible. So that Awarice ſeems 
only to ſport it ſelf with its Votaries, and to uſe 
them as the Devil nos WARES, ͤ 


Awarice having thus corrupted the Reaſon of 
Mankind, this Corruption propagates it ſelf 
by Imitation and Example; for as Avarice ariſes 
often from a diſtempered Judgment, like to the 
Hemlock ſpringing out of Mud; ſo it is ſome- 
times copied by Imitation, as a Picture is drawn 
by a Face. And I muſt here obſerve, that Pa- 
rents haye a moſt ſpecial Obligation to be Vir- 


tuous beyond others; for Children whilſt young, 


do eaſily like ſoft Wax, receive Impreſſions from 
their Example, becauſe of the Reſpect they have 
to them, and their being conſtantly in their 
Company. So that Parents fhare in their Chil- 
drens Crimes without leſſening the Childrens 
Guile, by bearing this Share. The being like- 
wiſe meanly bred, does oft-times by | a fixed 
Habit draw over fome Mens Inclinations to this 


Byaſs, and though they reſcue themſelyes from 
PONY. they are not able to recoyer from that 


vicious 


- 
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abit. 
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There are likewiſe ſome Countries, in which _ V. 4 
by general Cuſtom Vice ſeems to be'authori- fie 
zed 7 as Drunkenneſs in Germany, Revenge and peFive 
Jealouſy in Italy : The Induftry of Holland in- Conntrier 
clines Men ſomewhat to Avarice; the Pride of 2 * 
Scotland to Prodigality; and the Plenty of Eng- 
land to Luxury; in which Caſes, Reaſon is ra- 

ther prevented , than corrupted or perſuaded.” 

Nor durſt either Prodigality or Avarice under- 

take to corrupt Nature and Reaſon. ſo highly, 

if they had not the Aſſiſtance of General Ex- 

ample, to which Men, by a falſe Modeſty, think 

they are in Reafon obliged to ſubmic : And 
oft-times 2 General Cuſtom paſſes for Nature, 

in ſuch as underſtand not, or have no mind to 
underſtand the Difference, and to examine 
wherein the Copy differs from the Original.” 

I confeſs, that Rich and Trading Nations, fuch- 

as England, may be allow'd greater Scope to 
Sumptuouſneſs; as Men who have great Re- 
venues, without the leaſt Imputation of Luxury;! 

do live proportionably to what they poſleſs; 
without being cenſured by any Reaſonable Man 

fo ane” KVV 
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The Church hath alſo concurred to its Aſſi- Seck. VT. 
ſtance ; and Avarice having gained even ſome 75 carnal 
Churchmen to be its. Chaplains, (who love e 
Eaſe, and concluding Riches neceſſary for pro- Chareb- 
curing it) that they might more eaſily convey e a 
them into their own Channel, have endea- en. 
voured to make Riches as neceſſary for other 
Men's Salvation, as they thought they were 
for their own Eaſe. And tho' we poor Mor- 
tals think them only Snares, yet they have of 
late become the beſt Antidote againſt Sin; and 


ww 


in Heaven as in Earth, and as eaſily free him- 
ſelf from Purgatory as Poyerty : Or, if any 
Man deſigns to ruin the State, by raiſing Fa- 

. .  Rions and Rebellions, Money alone can furniſh 
him, from the Altar, with the beſt Trumpeter 

of Sedition, It is no wonder we Laicks accuſe 
Churchmen of Awvarice, ſince thèy tax one ano- 
ther with this Vice. Thoſe who ſeparated from 
the Church of Rome, objected that Avarice had 
| kindled the Fire of Purgatory, invented Maſſes 
| to. fave Men by Money from its Flames, had 
| wrought falſe Miracles, & Thoſe who ſepa. 
Z | rated from the Epiſcopal Churches, pretended 
that Biſhops had arrogated that Superiority , to 

make thereby great Benefices neceſſary. Thoſe 

who ſubdivided from Presbytery, cried out againſt 
Soul-ſelling Stipends ; and all thoſe Churches 

may probably. conjecture, that thoſe Diſſenters 

cry down Stipends, out of a Deſign to excuſe 
themſelves from the Payment of them. Nor is 
Covetouſneſs able to debauch private Church- 
men, and ſet particular Sects at Variance with 

one another; but tis ſubtile enough in ſome 

Collective and Reformed Meetings of the Cler- 

gy, to influence the Deciſion of General Caſes 

of Conſcience, tho' (I confeſs ) with 2 Deli- 

aacy peculiar to it ſelf. It will. ſuggeſt , that 
the Clergy are to be reſcued from Contempt, 

ad and ought to have wherewith to maintain, not 
only themſelves, but Hoſpitality, and Founda- 
tions of Charity. From which humblerThoughts, 
Cardinal Palavicino, in his Hiſtory of the Coun- 

cil of Trent, riſes by an inſolent Flight to de- 

fend all the Magnificence of the Church of 

Rome, under pretence that Mankind is govern'd 

by Senſe, as well as by Reaſon ; and therefore 

they muſt ſee in the Church, and its Miniſters, 

wha may deny Kelp} from the Ourward', pe 
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Pure Devotion in that Church, to hook into its 
Patrimony all they can, (tho by as palpably 
forg d Donations as Con ſtantines Was; 5 and ĩt 
would be judg'd Sacrilege, to quit what is once 


3¹9 
well as from the Inward Man. It paſſes for 


acquired. Nor ſhall you find in all your Tra- 


vels ny more Covetous, and thereby greater 
Oppreſſors, than ſome, who having left the. 
World to retire to Religious Houſes, are made 


by them their Procurators. But tho theſe Con- 


ſiderations may ſufficiently juſtify the Liberal, 
but Suitable Proviſions ,. which n been be- 


f| ftow'd on the Church of England, for promo- 


ting Charity and Learning; yet they can neves, 
brought in by thoſe Indulgences to the Treaſures 


of the Romiſh Church, which occaſion'd the 


dreadful Wars of Germany: And they extreme- 
ly condemn thoſe Impropriators, who have made 
not only the Preachers, but the Goſpel it ſelf 
contemptible, by denying a Competency to them 
who ſerve at the Altar. 8 | 


At which Inconſiſtency of Deſigns, occaſion'd 5 


can be diſguiſed , but never mortifſied) I have 
frequently been aſtoniſhed. In Secular Meet- 


by the natural Force of Covetouſneſs (which 


ings alſo, it can perſuade not only the Hearers, 


but the Speakers themſelves , to go along with 
whatever it dictates: And it will inſinuate ic 
ſelf at laſt ſo far, that a Man will really be- 
lieve . himſelf publick-ſpirited , when at the 
bottom his chief Inclinations ariſe from private 
Intereſt , which we now by a kind and gentle 
Word call Convenience; which is in effect a 
Combination of Luxury and Avarice, each 
whereof finding themſelves. too weak apart to 
encounter the Strength of Reaſon, have moſt 
remarkably in this Age join d eie Taste 
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ther and aſſumed the inſinuating common Name: 


of Convenience. O, Happy' Orator ! Teach 'me 
thy Art of Perſuaſion, and beſtow thy Bags up- 


on thoſe who delight to trudge under them; 
But if I could perſuade as thou canſt, I would 


endeavour to reſcue Mankind from thy 'Tyran- 
ny ; for if thon, bewitching Convenience, be 
made the Standard, farewel for ever to the Glo- 
ry of Martyrdom , to the Loyalty of Subjects, 
to the Dutifulneſs of Children, and to the Ties 
of Friendſhip. e e eee 
Having thus ſeen Avarice condemned by Na- 
ture, by the great Author of it, by all the great 
and wiſe Societies of Mankind, and by that 
ſame general Agreement of Men, which hath 
taught us that our Souls are Immortal! 
Having ſeen the Original and Progreſs of 
Frugality and Avarice, and the ſeveral Masks un- 
der which Avarice has cheated us : It will -be-fit 
to proceed to conſider the Remedies and Argu- 
ments whereby we may ſecure our ſelves againſt 
its Influence. AGILE A OW 


Sea. VII. The true way to wean us from Avarice, is firſt 
Arguments to find out, what does in our Breaſt incline us 


#nd Reme- to it. And if it be that we may be efteem'd, 
dies apainft 7 


Avarice. 


we ſhall eaſily find this but a Cheat, becauſe none 
but the Avaritious themſelves eſteem other Men 
for being Rich ; and we may be as well in love 
with Cheating, becauſe thoſe who value that 
Craft and Subrilty are pleaſed with ſuch as are Ma- 
ſters in it: But if we can once perſuade our 
ſelves that Riches are not to be admired, and 
are rather given to Men for Eaſe than for E- 
fteem , we fhall be clearly convinced , that this 
is but a faint Colour to excuſe it: And when 
Men in Trade or Employments die very Rich, 
the generalicy- of Mankind concludes that 1252 
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have - Guity of che of gaining by any Means, 
U 


or ate Guilty of the Folly of having defrauded 


chemſelves of Neceſſaries, to lay up ſo much as 
might corrupt their Heirs by Luxury. It ha 


been frequently obſerved, that the Children 


Avaritious Men, have proved more Luxurious 


or Prodigal, than others; which proceeds ei- 
ther from their abhorring of Avarice, becauſe 


they found themſelves When they were young 
oppreſſed by it, or becauſe finding their Parents 
much reproached with it, they thought them- 
ſelves obliged in Honour to ſhun that Vice which 
occaſioned this Reproach: Or elſe having con- 
ceived an Opinion when they were young, that 
their Parents were very Rich, as all Avaritious 
Men are thought to be, they concluded they 
might allow themſelves to ſpend the more free- 
ly. Bur upon the whole Matter, I muſt con- 
clude that Þdian'wiſe'who laugh'd at the Europe- 
ans, Who toil exceſſively to make their Children 


BW 
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I doubt not but ſome Men have been deſirous 
to 2 Money by their Employment, becauſe 
the 


tobe eſteem'd for Parts, have miſſed it from the 


Wiſer ſort, becauſe they wanted Practice: And 


thoſe, and not the Multitude,are the true Judges. 
Nor is that Wit or Learning which gains Money 
the crue Meaſure of Eſteem; being rather the 


Mechanick Part of true Senſe, given by Nature 


to us for maintaining our Bodies, than the ſub- 
lime Part beſtowed by Heaven for adorning our 
Souls. We have few Monuments at this Day of 
the rich Lawyers among the Romam, thar gained 
zreat Eſtates, but we retain ſtill great Eſteem 
or thoſe who contemned them. And have we 
not ſeen ſome rich Men among our ſelves, who 


= having 


Want of Practice is look d upon as want of 
Parts: But J have obſerved few who deſerving 
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having gained even to Envy, died more neglect. 
'ed, and ſcorned, than they whom Poverty had 
ſtarved; and who now are remembred for no- 
thing but as Inſtances of Folly and Madneſs 
That can never paſs for Wit, nor deſerve Eſteem 
among reaſonable Men, which naturally tends 
fo far to debaſe our Reaſon: Nor did the Illu- 


ſtrious Turenne (to inſtance likewiſe the Brave) 


want that Eſteem which the greateſt Miſers in 
the World would have coveted, though he never 
valued that Money which they admire, having 
died without being Maſter of Fifty. Pound, tho 
he could have been Maſter of far more than 
thoſe Miſers durſt have wiſhed. Fame is the 
Heritage of the Virtuous, and Eſteem is 4 Rent 
that all Men muſt pay them. Such as think 
that by Riches they can ſecure themſelves againſt 
Danger, have certainly forgot how many Ava- 


Tice has made 'a Prey ; nor did ever any rave- 


nous Creature chuſe to deyour the Lean. Men 


look on the Avaritious as Pyrates, againſt whom 


Intereft arms all Mankind; and though Drun- 
kards love Drunkards, yet the Avaritious hate 
all who are ſo, as Men do thoſe Rivals who ire 

referr'd by their Miſtreſs. Money ec ae 

u Want of Innocence, when Men are 
accuſed: But few Tyrants or Robbers are con- 
tent with a Part when they may have the Whole: 
And when HDuris offered to Alexander, all on 
this ſide of Euphratec, Alexinider laughed at it, and 


deſired him to offer ſomething to him which he 


could not take. Tyrants alſo and Stateſmen are 
invited to rob Avaritious Wretches, becauſe they 


can commit this Crime with the Applauſe of the 


far greater Part of Mankind, who are glad to 
ſee thoſe robbed, who robb'd them; or ho at 


| leaſt hindred Riches to circulate for the Supply 


of the Poor and-Needy. But the Knaves 


Money 
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| Money defends, are thoſe only whom the love 
Jof it has made Knaves; and it were better not 
to be tempted to the Orimes that Avarice occa- 
ſions, than to be defended by the Treaſure which 
it lays up; ſince it may, and oſt- times does fail to 
defend, and at beſt but ſecure ſome few againf 
the many Evils which it occaſions. 
The beſt Plea that Avarice can make, is, an 
it provides againſt thoſe Neceſſities which other- 
with would. , Tai made us miſerable; but the 
Love of Money: deſerves: not the- Name of Ava- 
rice, whilſt it proceeds no ' farther: And it is 
then only to be. abhhorr d, when it cheats and 2+ 
buſes us, by making us believe that our Neceſſi- 
ties are greater than chey are. In which it treatz 
us as Fools, and — Slaves; but it is indeed 
moſt fidiculous in this, that oft-times after it has 
perſuaded Men that a gteat Eſtate is nee > 
ie dings mack allow them to make uſe of any ſuita+ 
ble Proportion of hat they have gained; and 
ſince nothing can be called Neceſſary but wha 
we need to uſe, all chat is laid; up cannot be bd 
to be laid up for Neveſſi ity. And ſo this Arg 
ment may have ſome weight When it as pre 
by Latcur), butt is ridiculous * 9 is alle 
N 5 of 


by: Avarice. 285 71 0 1 * ny 

1. have therefore ofe-cimes n 
perten chat thought it Luxury to ſpent two 27 
dred Pound, roil'd as a Slave to pac, four hun- 
died a Year for his Heir: Either thought, an 


Honeſt and Vircuous Man ſhould not exceed 


two hundred Pound in kis Expence, or 828 3 
if he thought he ſhould not, why did he bribe 


his Heir to be Luxurious by leaving him mor 


If he thought his Heir could not live upon 


little, why ſhould he who e a hims 
felf of the true Dm I $7; 
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I know ſome who preſerve themſelves agaifiſt 
Avarice, by arguing often with their own Heart, 
that they have twice as much as they expected; 
and more than others who they think live very 
contentedly; and who did bound their Deſigns 
in the beginning with moderate Hopes, and re- 
fuſe obſtinately to enlarge, leſt they ſhould thus 
launch out into an Ocean that has no Shoar. 
To meditate much upon the _ of others 
who are remarkable for this Vice, will help ſome- 
what to limit it; and to rally him who is Ridi- 
culous for it, may influence him and others to 


Contemn it. I muſt here beg rich and avariti- 


ous Men's leave, to laugh as much at their Fol. 
ly, as I could do at a Shepherd who would weep 
and grieve, becauſe his Maſter would give him 
no more Beaſts to herd: Or at a Steward, be- 
cauſe his Lord gave him no more Servants to 


feed. Nor can I think a Man who having gain'd 


a great Eſtate is afraid to live comfortably upon 
it, leſs ridiculous than I would do him, who hav- 
ing built a convenient, or it may be a ſtately 
Houſe, ſhould chuſe to walk in the Rain, or ex- 
poſe himſelf to Storms, leſt he ſhould defile and 
prophane the Floor of his almoſt Idolized 


Rooms. They who think that they are obliged 


to live as well as others of the fame Rank, do 
not conſider that every Man is only obliged tb 
live 1 to his preſent Eſtate. And there 
fore this Nebeſſity will alſo grow with our E-. 
ſtates; and this Temptation rather makes out 
Neceſſities endleſs, than provides againſt them. 
And he, who having a Paternal Eſtate of an 
Hundred Pound a Year, will not be ſatisfied to 
live according to it, will meet with the fame 
Difficulty when he comes to an Eſtate of Ten 


thouſand Pound; and, like the wounded Deer, 
he flees not from the Dart , but carries it along 


with 
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wit h him. We are but Stewards, and the Stew. 
ard ſhould not be angry that he has not morę to 
manage; but ſhould be careful to beſtow, 
what he has; and if he do ſo, neither his Maſter 
nor the World can blame him. fr Hume 34 7 


The next Cure againſt Avarice, is, to conſi- Sea. VIII 
der what abominable and dreadful Effects it pro- The 
duceth in the World, how like the evil Spirit 3 
that poſſeſſed the poor wretch ſpoken of in tho 3 
Goſpel, it drags him up and down: througk 
Deſerts and Mountains, throwing him ſome- 
times into the Fire, and ſometimes into the Wa- 
ter. No Climate ſo Hot, nor Cold, no Sea ſo 
Boiſterous, nor Shoar ſo. Rocky, but the Avari- 
tious Man muſt venture upon it. And after he 
has gained ſomething at the Price: of ſo much 
Toil and Slavery, it barbarouſty ſtarves, and ty- 
ranouſly denies him the Uſe of his own. : Ag; 
if God | deſigned: to puniſh» thoſe Sinners ſo ; 

That he will let all the World ſee them want the 

Uſe of that for which. they have damnd them- 
ſelves. There can be nothing more Inhumane 
than Avarice, when it perſuades men to enten in- 

to Plots and Factions, that they may augments! 
their Eſtates; and yet will not allow them toſbe- 
ſow ſuch a Portion of theſe upon their Deſi 

25 may ſecure themſelves by making the Villany: 
ſucceſsful And we have ſeen of late Men of vaſt! 
Fortunes,: forefeit them, and their Lives too? 
ther than contribute: what was inconſiderable, 

but abſolutely neceſſary for the Succeſs of theit 
Enterprize. Many alſo ate perſuaded; as it were to 
Bury themſelves alive in Mines, and Coal-pits, 
or to Sacrifice many of their Years; by living in 
ſuch Places as Scanderoon, exchanging Life it felf, 
which is moſt deſirable, * Money, that tyran- 
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nous Idol. Envy, that cruel Torturer of the 
Soul, deſerves a'Place amongſt the Executioners 
which attend Avarice. For moſt Mens Avarice 
proceeding from comparing themſelves with o- 
thers; this muſt neceſſarily beget Envy; & Envy 
forces Men to toil till they beasrich as thoſe they 


envy. I confeſs that Ambition raiſesalſo Envy, but 


in the ambitious it refines it ſelf into a noble Emu- 
lation, and forces thoſe who are poſſeſt with it, 


to do what may exalt them to an equal height 


with others. And this requires Liberality, Cle- 


mency, &c. But the Envy of the Avaritious, 


depfeſſes the Spirit to that Earth, with which he 
is, by a Love to it, united; and makes him ſtarve 


the Poor, bribe, cheat, and oppreſs; that he 


may be as rich as thoſe who occaſioned this 
Paſſion. The Envy that ariſes from Ambition; 
cannot always keep a Man on the Rack, for 
the Occaſion. fails, tho the Inclination remain: 
But in this alſo, Avarice is the moſt! difquieting 
of all Vices, and Paſſions, that every thing that 


it ſees, or hears, both kindles and feeds its 
Laa / CF fi Oe" 1 ; 1 


Flame. | fo... xn e ene ee WA 
In vain do we expect Juſtice,” if Judges weigh 
Money againft Arguments, or if Witneſſes value 
Gain more thanan Oath. In vain do Kings and 
Commonwealths fortifie their Towns, if Ava- 
rice govern them. Nothing is ſecure that can 
be bought, nor is Religion it ſelf ſecure at the 
Altar, if its Prieſts can be brib'd 
Such as would ſhun Covetouſneſs ſhould ſhun: 
the "aſpiring to great Dignities, which ſeems to 
make Avarice father a Debt, than a Vice; And 
perſuade Men, that the Robbing others to 
maintain their Grandeur, is a Duty, not a Sin; 
Nut chat he who maintains not his Honour for- 
feits it. And thus men ſupport Avarice by Pride, 


and varniſn it with the deceiving Luftre of Gene- 


roſity. It 
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It contributes not a little to our being Avari- 
tious, that, when Children, we are bred to an 


Eſteem of Money, before we can underſtand 


any thing. And therefore this Impreſſion laſts 
with them, even after their Underſtanding is 
gone. For we ſee, that Men in Bedlam are al- 
ways asking Money; and that when Avaritious 
Men are on their Death-bed , paſt the Senſe of 
every thing elſe, yet they ſtill graſp at their 
Money and Bonds. Parents ſhould: likewiſe 
carefully conſider in Breeding their Children, 
what their Genius or Temper is. For there are 
ſome Trades which incline more to one Vice 
than another. As for inſtance; the being 2 
Lawyer, is thought to incline them to Avarick, 
becauſe in that Employment Men are always 
Treating, and Contending about Riches; and 
are oft- times, by defending unjuſt-Acquilitions; 
tempted to think the Guilti gontracted by them 
very ſmall ; Familiarity leſſening always Guilt 


on ſuch Ocqaſions. And therefore, if a Man 


find his Child inclined to love. Money, he 
ſhould breed him to no Trade that can inflamie 
his Deſires, And a Lawyer, engaged once ini 


the Employment, ſnould, and I am ſure ſome, 
do, balance this Inconveniendy, by the high 


Eſteem they have for. Juſtice, whereby they can 
only ſecure. Fame and Property, the Two moſt 
deſirable of all Phings: Andithe great — 
ence they have ahove others of the Uncertdinty 
of Riches and Eſtates, ſhould convince them, 
moſt of all Men, of the Folly as well as Gailt 
of this Vice. Soldiers arergenerally inclined ta 
Luæury, becauſe'they, are not frequently in Bus 
ſineſs relating. to Eſtates and Comnierce. And 
in the. Intetludes af, heit Dangers, they are 
inclined to recreate- themſelves even to EXcſs; 
to compenſate the 3 they have ſuffer d, _ 
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the Riſques they have run. On the other hand, 


2 Child inclined to Luxury ſhould" rather be bred 
a Lawyer. And tho' this be not the proper Place 
of . ſpeaking againſt Luxury, yet the Contingency 


of the Matter obliges'me to ſay ; that Soldiers, 
of all Men, ſhould ſhun moſt Luxury; for it 


ſoftens too much, makes Men too Lazy, and 
ſucceeding Dangers the more intolerable. The 
proper Sanctuary againſt both theſe” Vices, 
ſhould be the Employment of Churchmen ; and 


we ſhould fly for Protection againſt theſe to the 


Horns of the Altar: Yet, as I have formerly 
obſerved, the World is much inclin'd to be 


jealous of their Avarice, tho they, of all Men, 


ſhould, and I hope do ſhun it moſt. For he 
who preaches againſt Avarice, and yet acts it, 
is no more a Preacher, but a Mountebank ; nor 


can his Diſcourſe convince , whoſe Example 


diſſwades; moſt Men being more led by Senſe 
than by Reaſon. By this Vice alſo , ' Church- 
men fall under that Contempt, which overturns 
their Church, and in Conſequence takes away 
their Benefice. And this Vice cannot but dou- 
bly augment their Torments to all Eternity. 

pon the whole Matter then; Men ſhould 
conſider moſt. of all Things the Education of 
their Children, as the only way to make them 
happy, which is all the Avaritious deſign 


And this is not to be done by Providing too 


much, but by making them to be content with 
every thing. One who is bred up in ſolid Vir- 
tue, will not probably ſpeak, or do what may 
forfeit his Eſtate; as he will not endanger it, 


or his Health, by Women, and Drinking: He 


will think the little that is left him, enough; 
- = Frugality will make it ſo, if it do not 
ind it ſo. 13 


* 2 
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We need no Eloquence but ſolid Reaſon , to 
charge the Avaritious Man with Theft, in ſteal 
ing from the Commonwealth the true Uſe of 
thoſe Riches which are neceſſary for the Sup- 

rt of the Common Treaſure, the Neceſſities 
of the Poor, and the Increaſe of Commerce; 
which made Timandridas the Lacedemonian chide 
his Son, who valued himſelf for having ſpent 
nothing, as having thereby defrauded his Coun- 
try, his Neighbours, and the Poor. We may 
likewiſe charge him with Murther , (as I for- 


merly inſtanced) for he takes away the Life of 


2 


the Poor, who refuſes the Means of Supporting 5 


it: And Men feel too much, not to find that 
Avarice tempts its Slaves to invade their Neigh- .-.. 


bours in Time of War, killing all thoſe who 
intercept their Prey, and murthering in time of 
Peace, by Proceſſes, thoſe from whom they can 
expect any Eſtate. It makes Men ar laſt Arhe- 
iſts, by perſuading them that God is not able to 
ſupply their Neceſſities; and they are really ſo, 
— 5 they truſt it, and not him. Idolaters che 
alſo are, becauſe they worſhip Riches as their 


To raiſe our Thoughts higher than thoſe Mo- Sect IX. 
affords the 


ral Arguments: We may eaſily diſcern how 
much ſtronger Helps Chriſtianity affords us; 
than we can expect from the Heathens, or thoſe 


Thoughts which Nature ſuggeſts : For we have Remedies 
immediate Promiſes from an Omnipotent God, in 4- 
that thoſe who depend on him ſhall never want. ce. 


And to aſſure them the more of his Care, he 
calls the Poor his Children, 'his Family ; and 
has wrought Miracles to relieve their Neceſſi- 
ties ; by which Advantage no Heathen Philoſo- 
pher could have ſecured Men againſt the Fear 
of Want, which is a ſtrong Temptation to Ava- 
; . 2 3 : rice. 
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rice. And againſt-which the Apoſtle very wiſely 
guards us, Heb. 13. 5. Let your 'Cqarvetſation be 
without Covetouſneſs , and be content with ſuch things 
as you ba ve; for he hath ſaid, I will never leawe 
thee, nor forſake thee, And becauſe this immode- 
rate Care ſtretches it ſelf to our Poſterity, that 
ſame God hath defir'd us to leave our Father- 


leſs Children upon him, and declares himſelf 


Setc̃t. X. 
The Chri- 
flian and 
Pagan 
Philoſophy 


eomparea, ! 


the Father of the Fatherleſs, and Husband of 
the Widow. 500 o'r b4 e — 


We may alſo ſee by Chriſtianity the Purity 
that is required in its Believers, beyond what 
the moſt Spiritual Heathens could imagine, 


For they condemned only the outward Effects 


of Covetouſneſs, when they prevail'd againſt a 


r to their Man's Reaſon, and proceeded ſo far as to 


Remedies. 


% 


wrong the Society in which he lived, or the 


Neighbours whom he injur'd, by Theft, Rob- 
bery or Oppreſſion. But Chriſtianity deſign- 
ing to make the Heart a Temple for the Holy 
Ghoſt, and Man an Heir of Heaven, it did 
therefore command him to keep his Heart pure 
from that Concupiſcence and Covetouſneſs, 
which polluted or diſorder'd the Inclination, 
without wronging any elſe, fave the Perſons in 
whom theſe Deſires were raiſed. And thus, he 
who defires to have a great Eſtate , without de- 
firing any other Man's; or who . wiſhes that 
his Neighbour's Lands or Moveables were his, 
even for a Price, is condemned by Chriſtia- 
nity, as guilty of Covetouſneſs and Concu- 
piſcence, and as one who has not learned that 
noble Leſſon, To be content with his o2yn Condi- 
tion, whatever it be. An Accompliſhment, which 


the Great Judge of all Things requires in thoſe 
whom he will own for his Servants. And for 
our better underſtanding the Heart of Man, is 


will 


% Frugality. 
will be fit to diftinguiſh Three Degrees in this 
Irregularity. The e is that, whereby A 
terior and ſenſible, Object, entring in by the 
Senſe unto the Fancy, does ſo ſuddenly move 
the Appetite, that the Judgment has no Leifure 
to perceive , much leſs to make Reflections tp: 
on it. And there can be no- Irregularity. on 


this Degree, except we have fail'd to accuſtot 

our Judgment and Reaſon ti be watchful,, as it 
ought to be, over the very firſt Motions of 
our Appetite, and to obſerve continually ( 2 
good Centinel) what enters in by the Ports o 
our ere, „ Eine 
The Second Degree is, when the Object 
makes its Impreſſion upon the Appetite , at 

raiſes Commotions, whereby the Judgment 
takes a wrong View of the Object, tho 7215 
wards the Judgment overcomes ; yet this Dif- 
order deſerves the Name of a Vicious, or- Itre 
gular Affection: Not unlike to that Diſorde 

a Rider is put in, when his Horſe boggles 

any ſudden Object with which the Beaſt is fur- 
prized , and Which, tho his Rider overcome 
without Difficulty, yet it ſhews, that he has not 


Py 4, 


charge. | of 1 

The Third is, When this Commotion in tlie 
Appetite laſts ſo long, and prevails ſo much, 
that it makes the Judgment doubt which Party 


it ſhould take ; and becomes like to a Rider, 


who keeps his Saddle, but with Difficulty. In 


this Degree , St. Paul repreſents Man's Reaſon 
and his Covetouſneſs wreſtling againſt one ano- 


ther. I confeſs, that Ariſtotle acknowledges that 


there are-ſome Apperites in a Man repugnant to 
Reaſon , which indeed he blames : And that 
Plato (before him) taught in his eloquent way, 
that the Chariot of Reaſon was drawn by two 

hs Z 4 Horſes, 


* 
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Horſes, whereof one. was black and refty, 


diſobeying the Reins of him who govern il 


them. Seneca alſo numbers thoſe Appetites 
which oppoſe our Reaſon, among the Culpa- 
ble Paſſions : . But none of them diſcover'd the 
Irregularity of the firſt Two Degrees; and the 
17 of them ſaw only the Irregularity of the 
Third with ſo dim an Eye, and thro? ſo thick 
Clouds, that St. Paul had Reaſon to aſſert, that 

1 Law (meaning the Moral Law of God) 
had not ſaid, bo ſhalt not Cover, Man had not 
perceived the Sin that lies in Simple Concu- 

iſcence. And whereas the Heathens did on- 

forbid theſe immoderate Cares as inconve- 
nient, our Holy Religion goes higher, not 
only in its Purity, but in its Penalty. For 
all Anxiety, as to our ſelves, or Covetouſ- 
neſs, either relating to our ſelves or Neigh- 
bours., are forbid upon pain of diſpleaſing 2 
kind Father, and an Infinite God, and be- 
comes uneaſy, by the cutting and ſevere Re- 
proach of a. Terrified Conſcience. Whereas, 
among moſt Heathens, the Conſcience did 
take no notice, nor thunder out its Terrors 
upon ſuch ſpiritual and inward Delinguen- 
_ :- 3 VVV 
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Avarice, and exceſſive Par ſimony or Niggard- 


lineſs? that wrings from others what is theirs ; 


this only exceeds in ſparing too much what is Þ 
oues own; the one riſes peoely from a fear of or 
Want, and therefore in the 


deſire to heap up, tho uſeleſly; the one is a kind 
of Self- defence, the other an Invaſion; and 
therefore the one is the worft, the other a- 
mongſt the beſt of Neighbours; for as the Mi- 
ſer checks us when we exceed in our Expence, ſo 
he is moſt unwilling to wrong us, leſt he thereby 
enequrage others to wrong him. The Nig- 
gard is, generally ſpeaking, a better Subject 
than the Avaritious, for he is afraid to loſe what 
be has, whereas the Avaritious loving more 
the preſent in expectation of a greater advan- 
tage. ; 

Niger def oft- times grows up rather from 
Education than any vitious Inclination, 
and I have ſeen ſome become Parſimonious 
by living near Prodigals, having occafion daily. 
to abhor their Extravagancies, and to be terrified 


FHERE is I confeſs a difference betwixt Sed. I. 


+ 


| firſt Ages of the — 8 
World it was ſcarce known; the other from 2 15. 


Cc 


account it a Madneſs rather than a Vicſe. 
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at the Miſeries to which they have ſeen them 
reduced by theſe Extravagancies. Men expreſs 
their abhorrence of this Vice in calling ſuch as 
are maſtered by it, Miſers; as if they were 
the moſt miſerable of all Men: but yet they 
muſt have ſome Pleaſure in it, elſe they would 
not be ſo aſſiduous and diligent about it; certain- 


ly they think to ſpare, is to gain; and therefore 


they wonder why others who take ſuch pains to 

ain, ſhould laugh at them for taking pains to 
— Nor do they ſee that they want any of 
theſe things, for providing of which others take 
pains to heap up Money, or that they ſhould toil 


5 . to 00 Money to entertain others; and upon 
. . theſe grounds it is that we find the Parſimonious 
do be generally proud, thinking they ſhall never 


7 gues 2 blindneſs in our Reaſon. And it employs 


too much of that Time which might be better be. 


gg 
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Parcus ob Heredis cura mimiumque ſeverus "i 
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wings of the morning and fly away. They do 
not wait till others come and take them from us, 
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Sec II. 


Some exe 


on; 


but they naturally tend to fly about, and there- f $:+;9. 
fore they run away with ſo much haſt, as de- ture com- 
ſerves to be called taking of Wings, and they ered 


leave us ſo ſoon, that this haſt is called the Wings 
of the Morning; and when they have taken 


with the 
Poets upon 
this 


wings, I imagine I ſee them looking back with $ubje#. 


contempt, and laughing at thoſe who thought 
to have ſecured them and kept them Priſoners. 
Let us then endeavour, with the wiſe Apoſtle to 
learn to be content in all conditions, expecting 
more permanent Riches and Treaſures :: Imita- 
ted in this by Horace who reflecting on the In- 
ſtability of Fortune, had the ſame Thought from 
his Fountain, as moſt of the Heathens borrow 
from the Scripture; ge 


Fortuna ſawvo læta negotio, —Vn 


Ludum inſolentem ludere pertinax, 
Tran{mitat incertos honores,” 
| Nunc mihi, nunc alio benigna, 
I Laudo manentem: ſi cleres quatit 
Pennas, reſigno que dedit ; & mes 
V.irtute me involve, probamquue 
Pauperiem ſine dote quæro. 


T? F3 
R434 « 3 


I muſt- remark by the way, the different Genius 


of Virgil and Horace, which, appears in this, as 


well as with relation to all Morality: Virgil loves 
Virtue as a part of Devotion, i | 
Aude hoſ pes contemner opes, & te quoquo 


— 41 „ 
E 


Finge Deo. 
2 901-1) een aun 
Horace loves it as conducing to his Eaſe, as wo 
ſee in this and many -other paſſages in his Satyrs 
71 Condemn 
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condemn it eaſily. Juvenal in his, rails at it bitterly, 

ang and troubles himſelf almoſt as much in writing 

againſt it, 'asCovetouſneſs could have vexed him; 

like Sexecs who grows angry in writing againſt 

Anger. en 

The Scripture ſpeaking againſt Covetouſneſs 

compares it to an evil Eye, which makes the Bo- 

dy dark, Marth. 6. And Horace tells us that an 
honeſt Man, 8 th 


Oculo irretorto ſpectat acer vos. 


The Scripture calls Awarice Idolatry. And * 
Poets alluding to this, ſay | ir ore 


Preſenttimque ſemper poſſidet arca Deum. 5 
Set. III. One of the chief Pleaſures and Arts of Mo- 


Ter ebe ral r lies in conſidering the various 


* Mixture of Paſſions and Vices with one another 
Morality, àas to which Plutarch himſelf has not been ſpect- 
and their al enough, contenting himſelf with obſerving 
various who were Covetous, who Prodigal, &c. but 
bee ae - to give ſome Glances of this, upon which I 
vill poſſibly beſtow an Eſſay apart: It is obſerva- 
quired in- ble that many in the late Civil Wars who were 
z0; an In- known Niggards, beſtowed frankly their Eſtates 
of ;; in the Service of King Charles I. Many who 
given „ would not beſtow a hundred Pound in the Edu- 
this Sub- Cation of their Heir, do beſtow with Delight 
Je. many Thouſands in building the Houſe they are 
to leave him ; and that beautiful young Lady 

who allowed a Favour to a rich old niggardly 
Exciſe-man in France to get Money to preſerve 

her Father's Life, has left it dubious what Name 

this Tranſgreflion deſerved. The different and 
contrary Effects produced by the ſame Vice or 

Paſſion are Proofs of this: As for Inſtance, 2 

CT meer 
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of Frogliy, 
cer Night: ſtarves his Cauſe ; for he dares 
t beſtow ſo much as and Shilling upon Hepe 
it ſelf; whereas if Niggardlineſs be quicken 
by fore degrees of Avarice, no Man is a fran- 
ker ' Client than the Niggard ; for he knows 
Money is a better Fee; than the good Dinner 


the Luxurious thinks a fufficient Reward. It is 
ordinarily obſerved that'a Niggard's Feaſt is the 


greateſt, and the Reaſon ſeems to be, that they ... 
deſign thereby to convince the World that their 


Parſimony proceeds nor from their over-valuing 


Money. But in my Opinion they as Painters 


not uſed to paint, miſtake Proportions more 
than'others do , or it may be they ſeldom Treat 
without deſign of Gain, and ſo t eir Enterrain- 
ments are —_ and not Feaſts. e 
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E. tat Fa have ary" 9 that Seck. L 
as the World grew older , Luxury Would 7he Riſe 


have been more ſhinned. For the more Men and Pre. 
multiplied, and the greater their Dangers grewa £9 of 


they ſhould have been the more eaſily induced . 


to ſhun All Expence, that they might the more 
ſucceſsfully provide againſt thoſe Tnconvenien- 


cies. But yer'it proved otherwiſe; arid Luxury 


was the laſt of all Vices that prevailed over Man- 
kind; for after Riches had been hoarded up, 
they rotted as it were unto Luxury; and after 
chat Tytanny and Ambition had ' robbed _— 
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Sect. II. 
The Diſ- 
Eniſer un- 
der which 
Lu ury 
inſinuates 
it ſelf. 


TY 
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poor Innocents, Luxury more cruel than they; 
was made uſe of by Providence, to revenge their 
Quarcel : And ſo triumphed over the Conque- 
rors. Thus when Rome had by Wit and Courage 
ſubdued the World, it was drowned in that In- 
undation of Riches, which theſe brought upon 
it. VVV 1 . 26 5 1140 100 
This Vice has its own Masks and Diſguiſes 
too, for it transforms itſelf into Virtue ,' whilſt 
like that it runs faſter from Avarice, and laughs 
more loudly at it than Liberality it ſelf does, 
and to that height that it ſeems to be angry at 
Liberality, as being only a kind of Niggardli- 
neſs. It pretends to keep open Table to thoſe 


who ſtarve, and to have an open Purſe always 


for Men of Merit. Beauty and Learning are its 
Penſioners, and all manner of Divertiſements 
are {till in his Retinue. It obliges the peaceable 
to favour it, as an Enemy to every thing that is 
uneaſy: And it engages Men of Parts to ſpeak 
for it, becauſe whilſt it layiſhes the Tre3ſures 
others have hoarded up, it feeds the Hope and 
Expectations of ſuch as were provided by Na: 
ture of nothing, but à Stock of Wit. And 
there being ſeldom other matches betwixt Libe- 


rality and Prodigality , but ſuch as are to be 


meaſured by exact Reflexions upon the: E4 
of the Spenders, it ſometimes praiſes that as 


berality, Which ought to be condemned: as Euxu- 


And even where the Tranſgreſſion may he 


Ty. | on! 
diſcerned, the bribed and intereſted Multitude 


will not acknowledge, that Liberality by ex- 
ceeding its Bounds has loſt its Name. Some al 
ſo from the ſame Principle authorize this Vice, 
by the pretext of Law, crying out that every 
Man ſhould have Liberty to diſpoſe of his on, 


as he pleaſes, and by the good of Commerce, 


laying with a ſerious Faces chat Frugalicy would 
T = "* "m_ 
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ruin all Trade, and if no Man ſpend. beyond 
his Meaſure, Riches ſhould not circulate; nor 
ſhould virtuous, laborious, or witty Men find in 
this Circulation, occaſions to excite . or reward 
their Induſtry. And from this probably flows. 
the Law of England's not interdicting Prodigals, 
denying him the Adminiſtration of his own E- 
ſtate, as the Laws,of- all other Nations do. 

I know alſo ſome very devout Men, who Sect. III. 
would perſuade us, that it is not fit to decry Luxu- Se 4e- 
ry too much in this Age, becauſe it entertains: —_— 
and feeds ſo many poor Artiſans, and others who People 
would ſtarve without its Aſſiſtance, haying no hint Lu- 


other Trade, but the making Perfumes, Laces, Une 
Emibroideries, and ſuch things which Fru . /or An 
ty contemns as Baubles, or abhors as Poiſons.. 4 of 
And though when Charity had in the Youth of, Choricy. 
Chriſtianity, Vigor enough to perſuade, Men to 
entertain the Poor as Members of the ſame Bo- 

dy with them: Net God ſeems now to permit 
Luxury to throw away that Money amongſt the 

Poor, which Charity cannot perſuade them to 

give; Others again recommend Luxury as that 

which occaſions the ſnarpning of Wit, and the. 


beautifying of the Univerſe; for thoſe who have 
Wit, ſtudy Painting, Architecture, Sculpture 
and by theſe the Rich adorn the World, and 
make it a more glorious Inſtance of his excellent, 
Skill, who firſt formed it, and beſtowed choſe 
excellent Talents on Men for improving it. 
That ſame God allo has made Jewel, Perfumes, 
and. many other Things which he., muſt allow, 
to: be uſed by Luxury, fince Frugality knows no 
uſe for them. But the great Advocate for Luxu- 
ry is Self- Love, that Orator which never fails 
to perſuade. And it ſuggeſts tous „ that the 
greateſt of our Concerns ſhould pe for our ſelyes, 
and that a reaſonable Man ſhould think all 
thrown 
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thrown away, which he ſpends not to pleaſe 


himſelf. And which he can no way do ſo well 


as by gratifying all his own Appetites and Incli- 


„ — x 


nations with the full Enjoyment of all they can 
deſire; the Publick Good, and Charity, d 
meer Notions invented by Philoſophers and Di 


vines, to make us ſhare with them that Money, 


which when they have once got, 
us for parting: with. Ne 


laugh at 
T confeſs, that all the Arguments that plead: 


k 
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for Avarice ſeem to conclude at laſt in Favour: 


of Luxury; for to what oſs ſhould 4 Man 
lay up Money, except he uſe it? And Nature 
would not allow one to toil mach for it, if it 


Pere not, that he promiſed to himſelf to live 
one Day ſoftly and pleaſantly, on the Fruits of 


theſe Labours: And on the other hand, Luxury 
never approves any Argument ot Deſign that 
Avarice can bring; for ir is ſo much taken up 
with the preſent Pleaſure of uſing what it has, 
that it will allow it ſelf no time to foreſee, or 


* 


toil for what it may want. 


* * 


Many who have been very Prodigal and Luxu- 
rious, have afterwards turned very Avaritious; 
whereas they never gained one Proſelyte from 
Avarice. And I have known ſome who have 
ſpent a very prodigal and luxurious | Youth: 
throwing away the little they had, who ſo ſoon 
as they grew rich, became ſo fond of it, that 
they could not part with what was ſufficient to 


ſupply their Neceflity. And when I asked them 


why they run from one Extreme to another, in 
ſpight both of Reaſon and Cuſtom: They an- 
{wered , that what formerly they had was not 
worth their care; and therefore they ſpent it in 


Hopes thereby to gain more. In which we may [| 


fee a new and different View of the genius of 
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fi ag Ne he may fall. Bee — 


generous kind of Idiot, and 
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of 'Þ Frugallty. 


Prodi 


> Pe in from Luxury; for Prodigality is a 
profuſe 


on others, but Luxury upon 


Avarice and Lanz and che Motives whence 
the 
[4 7 Avarice differs from Parſimony, fo does 


3 / 


Se&. IV, 
The diffe- 


rence be- 
twixt Pro- 


ones fell. In 10 Nodigal a Man ſeems to value digelity | 
every Man more than himſelf, becauſe; he Pit. 5 _ Luxu* 


fers them, defrauding imſelf of Neceſſaries, to / 
beſtow upon them. In Luxury a Man prefers 
himſelf to all others, robbing and cheating n 
by all Arts and Devices, to get thereby Su 
ſſuities , to feed himſelb ang, His Luſts. 
which Reaſon 5 and ſince alſo the Script 211 
ſpeaks ſo much againſt Luxury, and not again 


Eſtates without putting:any/Teftraint apom t 
Luxurious y Whereas it — that the Prodi 


Prodigality ir may ſerm ſtrange, why the Þaws '/ | 
ure ſo ſevete to Profligata in Son og" * 
forbidding them the Adminiſtration of e 


i; teſs an Enemy to the (Commonwealth, tha Ws 


the Luxurious; he is neady- to prefer bs 
Felldw-Girizens:to himſelf;; and generally. 
who get::the Prodigals Means have mare, 
than he and —— wht they 
get from him and:'fb ſhovidſ\by:the Laws 4 
preferred to him. But I think the Reap, 
this is, chat the La fears; mat after je hat = 


And: therefore it gonfiders lm AP 


puts: bt; 
uition as it does an Idiot. And thus} 56 cares 


for him more than for: the: Tasia dc 


were to be wiſhed that Bycthe ane Go 
* mee Tutors for the 57 AV 
Dunger to be riinied / by Pim 4; an 
Lby others. Fo whithapthnggan 


be anſwered, but tliat the Law thinks thie * 
| 2 its. Car E.; 


and that the Cummgn- 
W Wealth 
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wealth would loſe little, though he ſhould ſtarre 
1 + 2 himſelf. rb ay 
. Since Self-love is Man's chief Countellor , it 
ſſeems that Men are more naturally inclined to 
Luxury than Prodigality ; as they:are incline( 
; to love themſelves better than their Neighbours 
But yet on a more ſerious Reflexion it will appea- 
that even Prodigalicy has Self- love to plead for 
it, becauſe Ambition, which is a more violent 
Paſſion than Senſuality, drives a Man to Prodi. 
gality, as that whereby he may raiſe his Repu- 
- ration by buying that Fame, of which only he 
is greedy. menen, an 0 to 3 aide 
m_ b The great Arguments that 1 weigh with me | 
e, againſt Luxury, are firſt, That Luxury diſor- 


F 
» 


againſt „ - neat, cg R, ages” ] gf « | 
Luxury, ders, confounds, and is inconſiſtent with that 


« frſt, juſt and equal Oeconomy , whereby God g- 
That 660 N tid the World as his own Family, in which 
ge, all Men are but Children, or Servants: ; for 
equal Di- the Avaritious hoards up for one, that which 
friburios ſhould be diſtributed among many; ſo in Luxi- 
— * ry one vicious Man ſpends upon himſelf what 
dba. ſhould maintain many hundreds and he ſurfeis 
#14 to make them ſtarve. This is not to be a Steu- 

ard but Maſter. Nor can we think that the wiſe 

and juſt Judge of all Things, will ſuffer in his 

beautiful World, what the moſt negligent and 


World; and Reaſon his great Director under 


r ß . EO A em es 


God in making uſe of that Rule; and the Eyes 0 
(as it were) by which we are to. fe& how to fol- 7e 
low it. By this Nature teaches us hom to pro-fſ © 
n portion the Means to the End gl and not to em- it 
ploy all the Inſtruments whereby ſuch an End < 
WIE ; . may 4 


4 


Hoke that” Hi ſptoportion be not 


tf Frugality. 


may be roc ad. but only ſuch as are neceſſary, 
and 15 ina the p in 85 of ir ; which 24 
portion Lux Fury neither underflandohor fallows 
; ind therefo & WE muſt cones it 11 5 ark 
unreaſonable”; and, that Fru 55 199 0 
Mathematicks ae Moral Phils 1125 at by 
this, we may, condemn nor only ch Ei Sen 
Was in the oman Hiſtory 55 WhO delighted to 
have his Cloaths, and his Shoes, twice as lars 
as, were fit for his Body and Feet; which' 
Luxurious laughed at, with. ochers; but even 
ſuch as Nee twice as great Tables, build twice 25 
88, pay, twice as many 7 va as 1 
"then," "are as mad as. 


perceptible as jar Other, becahſe the Bulk be A 
Mar 8 Eſtate i: is not ſo eaſily meaſured and known 
x5 that of his Perfon ; and becauſe” there ate 


twice as many Fools of ap king ; as there ate 


of the other, To" that Reaſo 1 0 8 fs 
though it cannot be anſwered ;. fl 
the ſame every whete ; and 17 1 91 25 more 
dang gerous, that; "Sent, tclo © Wrorige 7d only hindetf, 
whilf they -oft-tinies \ wrong 751 küin both t 
T 2nd Netghboure. 'To conyince us ctiat 
uxury 15 A, great de fe& in our Re ſon, we ſhigl 
1 that young! Me Fools, and 
meft are mo 15 It. Phys I. hayes ſee I * 


le 


Man, otherwiſe judicions enou 0 5 
prized, when, 1 1t was repreſe Ma dne his Build: enn 1 
ing (though it ſeemed to him and mat other? 1 
to carry no great Diſproportion to his Hh 5 

yet would in Forty ou Noire 4 which i is but = 


ſhort time) equal his Eſtate, allowing the Inte? | 
reſt of his Money to equal the Capital | Sum 1 5 : 2 8 
the ſpace of Eleven Years and an half, which ß 

it did by Law; for 100 J. forbofn for Fort 


eig * Ya „at 6 per Cent. compound Int ; 
Aa 2 amounts 32 N 
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For that 
Egg might 
produce 4 
Tarkey, 
which 
might 
multiply 
into many: 
And the 
Price of 


#heſe might © 


purchaſe 


Swine, 
Cows, &c. 
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thing, makes it Extravagant in all chings.., 2 
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Fes 1 3" 8 * © > R DIS 


amon ats to 173475 45. 0g And 7 many 


y forbeat 200 7 2 and this Sum in Ten Yeah, 
W hi but à very ſhort time , wil 11 we 
274 J. 1 d. wg {I Multiplication” wi 15 
Keen und Intereſt. And very few, confide 

xtravagericy of this Age, in which Hou 
_—_ Furniture go Wu of Faſhion, as Hats, 'or 
Shoes do. Nox. does the Expence of Building 
9 72 it ſelf within the Walls; for it obliges 2 

to a ſuitable Way of living, „there being 
Nothing more ridiculous, than to ſee one who 
55644 in a Palace at Home, travel and lodge A. 

ad with ſuch, Equipage, "ind in fuch Inns, 2 
Jen who live in,ordinary Houſes do. We ſhould 
herefore be very pfoportionable in dur Expence, 
or that Which Widens a Man's Fancy i in any 


they who uſe their Stomachs to top much of any 
one Meat, will make it craving as to all ottiets. 
Whereas on the other Hand, that which Hou 
enamour Men of Fru gality, 1 15 Pe it 1 
us to n vi Proportio ſet vi 
exactly the l perceptible ee 5 
the ſmalleſt Sonſequences. Which makes, 
ball to mind the remarkable Story; of the Ho fad 
Merchant, who having married his Daughter to 
Augen rich Citizen, to the great I me 
faction of his Wife, ſhe came. next Day. 
the Bride And Bridegroom,. and offered t 90 
the Egg of 2 orky Hen, and deſired her Daugh- 
ter a in exactly 1 looking to mel Pro- 
duct of t hat E "ta conſider Mo 355 Things 
Which Friis 1 8 can do in Marte atters, of But 
er Husbarnd 55 4: the havin f at the Lel- 
WE; 9 5 0 T. iptoved fe ar the Egg, that 


ithin Twen hs the Advantage off 1 nd 
the wx ic, ma KG, l grew fo fl 
i At 
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neces the ae ene 


I Calculation : As for Inſtance, if a Manwho, ö 
1 may ſpend 500 I. per Annum does ſpe. 


that choſe Ills which follow by neceſſary. Conſ 


„ culare our Eſtates without deducing what ispaya- 
n ble out of them to the Poor, to the King and to 
- | Creditors, before we proportion our Expence ; 1 
- | whereas we ſhould ſpend only what is truly out 
$f own; and the Law to prevent Luxury tells un 
chat; id tantum noſtrum oft quod deduct delytis, 

e 2-4 nos remanet: That is only ours Which re- 
mains with us, after our Dehts an deduced. Nor 

; will a proportional Part of our. Eſtates anſwer 
„the Equivalent of * Debs, ., For ik 1 e 
bs | 4 3 


3 100 J. 
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1691. 2 Year no part of my Eſlate that pays 


me tes J. a Wat Will pay it; for many Acci- 
dents may Hinder 


T7 


Debt. And this leads me 'to-confider that Fru- 
exlity numbers always the Acciderits that may 
intefvene; amongſt other Creditors; and the wiſe 
FFT 


ate in tliree Parts, upon one third he ſnöuld 
lire another "thitd he ſhould lay up for his 


Cdildren, and the laſt he ſhould lay by for Ac- 


eidents. There are few Men who do not in 


their Experience find, that their whole Life being 
ballanced together, they have loſt a third part al- 
Ways of their Revenue by Accidents. And moſt 
Families are deſtroyed by having the Childrens 
Proviſion left às à Debt upon thiem, So that a 
Man ſhould at leaſt endeavour to live upon the 


one half; and 3 leave the other half for his | 
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Se&. VI. The next Argument that diſcredits Luxury 
eee, e eee eee 
. Incondeniences, both to him who labours under 
Luxury is it, and to the Commonwealth under which he 
moſt incox- II Ss. ee 292 oe 140 
1 ., The Luxurious Man oppreſſes that Nature 
— — which ſhould be the Foundation of his Joy; 
bimſelf, and; by falſe Reaſoning, he is made by this Vice 
andtheSe- to believe, that becauſe ſome Eaſe and Aliments 
cim are pleaſant, therefore the more he takes of 
nar ke them, the more he will be pleaſed.” And the 
VEL. 337, rf 724 i * Yo PEE” FT) & #7 | p "+ # 
Sh firſt Proofs by which he is convinced that he 15 

cheated in this, are thofe'Gonts , Gravels, and 

other Diſeaſes, into which thoſe" Vices, when 

they are ſwelld, overflow, and deſtroy that 

Ground , which a gentle Watering would have 

refreſh. Then he begins to underſtand that 


ents may hindet ne to get my own Rent, but 
no Accident Will procure an A bateinent of my 
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portion is to be obſerv d in all the Courſe of our 


Life. 


Luxury alſo makes a Man ſo ſoft, that it is 
hard to pleaſe him, and eaſy to trouble him: 


So that his Pleaſures at laſt become his Burden. 
Luxury is a nice Maſter , hard to be pleaſed; 
Res eft ſevera Voluptas , ſaid he who knew it beſt. 
Whereas. the Frugal and Temperate Man can, 
by Faſting till a convenient time, make any 
Food pleaſant ; and is OM op. „ When it 
is convenient, harden'd ſufficiently, not to be 
troubled by any ordinary Accidents. The Lu- 
xurious muſt. at laſt owe to this Temperance, 


that Health and Eaſe which his falſe Pleaſures 


have robb'd him of ; he muſt abſtain from his 
Wines, Feaſtings and Fruits, until Temperance 
has cured him. And I have known many, who 


after they have been tortur d by the Tyranny of 


Luxury , whilſt they had Riches in abundance 
to feed it, became very healthful and ſtrong 
when they fell into that Ly which they 
had ſo abhorr'd : Some whereof have confeſs'd 
to me, that they never thought themſelves ſo 
happy, and that they were never ſo well pleas'd, 
as ſince they had eſcap'd the Temptations of 
that dangerous Vice. Luxury does not more 
ruin a Man's Body, than it debaſes his Mind; 
for it makes him ſervilely drudge under thoſe 
who ſupport his Luxury; In pimping to all 


their Vices , flattering all their Extravagancies, 


and executing the moft dreadful of their Com- 


mands. I have oft-times remark d with great 


leaſure, that in Commonwealths, where td be 
ree was accounted the greateſt Glory, nothin 
reigned fave Frugality , and, nothing was ri 


fave the Common Treaſure, * But under thoſe 
Monarchies which have degenerated into Ty- 
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ranny , Care is taken to have thoſe who get 
the Publick Pay ſpend it luxuriouſly , to the 
end, that thoſe they employ may {till want, 
and ſo may be oblig d to that Contemptible Sla- 
very, to which none would bow if they could 
otherwiſe live. It is alſo very obſervable, that 
thoſe who dwell in the Richeſt Countries, which 

incline Men to Luxury, ſuch as Greece and Rah, 
are poor, and Slaves; whereas the hard Rocks 
of Switzerland breed Men who think themſelves 
rich and happy. I heard, that a Churchman 
call'd that the beſt Religion, which was able to 
entertain 2 Coach and Six Horſes; but I am 
ſure, that if the Maſter who was in it knew that 
he had made himſelf a Raſcal to get the Coach, 
he could not be ſo eaſy in it, as if he walk'd on 
foot with his Innocence. I like well his Re- 
Ply: who , being tempted to comply with what 
is Conſcience could not digeſt , ſaid to him 
who tempted him, I can contentedly walk on 
foot , but you cannot live without a Coach: I 
will be advis'd by my Innocency ; conſult you 
with your Grandeur. Rulers can beſtow Trea- 
i ſures, but Virtue only can beſtow Eſteem ; and 
all the Reſpect that is beſtow'd upon a Vicious 
Man, is no more to be valued , and is as ridicu- 
lous as a Copy of Verſes (writ for Money) in 
Praiſe of a Coward. Nor can either fine Houſes 
or Gardens, large Territories, or pleaſant Fields 
delight him, who, when he walks in them, 
muſt remember that they were purchaſed at 
the Rate of the Curſe of God, and his own In- 


5 
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From all which we may eaſily ſee, that the 
Luxurious are not only uſeleſs, but Enemies to 
the Commonwealth wherein they live: Uſe: 
leſs, hecauſe they become effeminate and ſoft, 
unable to defend and improve their Native Coun- 
hs try; 


— 


F oe LE, 
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try; Enemies, becauſe they debauch the Inno- 
cent, and aſſiſt the Guilty. Whereas the Fru- 


gil Man takes more Pleaſure in being a good 
Example to the Youth, and in oppoſing the 
Luſts of Tyrants, than the Luxurious can do in 
feeding upon what their Cooks prepare, or in 
dallying with the Proſtitute whom his Money 
can buy, The Pleaſure of Sin laſts but for @ ma- 
ment; but a good Conſcience w a continuak Feaſt, 
The one pleaſes only thoſe Corrupted Flatte- 
rers, whom the Luxurious himſelf contemns 5 
whilſt the other pleaſes the Heroick, the Wiſe, 
and the Virtuous , whom the Vicious muſt ad- 
mire in ſpite of his Corruption: And even ma- 
ny Thouſands, who tho' they are not Virtuous 
themſelves, yet are by Conviction, or Intereſt, 
forced to appear as ſuch. E rene rot 
I ſhall cloſe theſe few Arguments againſt Lu- 


xury, in obſerving, that it appears from all that 
hath been ſaid, how unſatiable both Avarice 


and Luxury are; both of them are acted by 
Imagination, which can never be ſatisfied nor 
bounded : The one ſeeks Money only, that he 


may have the Pleaſure to have it lying by him; 


and the other, that he may pleaſe his Fancy in 
ſpending it. And yet, I think, that Avarice is 
a more ſevere Maſter than Luxury. For the 
Luxurious Man propoſes only what he may 
ſpend , but the Avaritious Man covets every 
thing: The one is ſatisfied ſometimes in 'Enjoy- 
ing what is got ; but the other gets no ſooner 
any one thing, than he preſently runs after 
another; and when he has reaped the Fruit of 
= Pains , he is made poor again by Poſſeſ- 
ion. ! 


* . 
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gyricks; it is probable , that moſt; Men will 


think, chat Philoſophers and Divines have only 


writ againſt Luxury, becauſe they could not at- 


tain to the Riches that are neceſſary for main- 


taining it: Yet, to balance this, let us conſider 


the vaſt: Numbers of thoſe whom it has drown- 


ed in Pleaſures, others whom it has ſent to ſtarve. 


in Priſons, and drag'd to Scaffolds by. its Temp- 
tations. I have oft-times ſeen the Luxurious 
railed at with much Malice by thoſe they ſump- 
tuouſly entertained, who envied the Entertainer 
for being able to treat them ſo highly, and for 
Living ſo far above their, own Condition: Con- 
cluding, that they were rather called to be Wit- 
neſſes of the Entertainer's Abundance, than 
Sharers in his Bounty. And tho' ſome think 
to make an Atonement for their Oppreſſion, by, 
Living ſumptuouſly upon its Spoils ; yet no 
Wiſe Man will pardon. a Robber , becauſe he 


gives back a ſmall Share of the great Riches he 


has taken. | | er 8 
Some think Riches neceſſary for keeping 
at Tables, and excuſe this by the Hopes they 
ave of Good Company. And a Great Man. 
told me, he wiſhed ſuch a Man's Eſtate, that he 


might keep us all about him. But my Anſwer 


was, That the Luxurious gather'd about them 
ordinarily the worſt of Company; and wor- 
thy Men valued more Virtuous Converſation 
than Sumptuous Diet, which they rather ſhun- 
ned than follow'd. I believe there are few ſo 


oft 


Prodigal of their Money, but that they have 


Reflections alſo may ariſe, Reme- 
dies againſt Luxury to any thinking Man: 
For tho when we conſider the Luxurious as 
they ſhine at Courts, live in Sumptuous Pala- 
ces, ſaluted in the Streets, adorned with Pane- 
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oft ſome Regrets for having ſpent it: From 
which the Frugal Man uy mare ; by the 
Aſſurance he has from his Virtue that he can 
live happily upon the little he has, and can with 
Pleaſure find, that he is neither oppreſſed by the 
Weight of Riches, nor terrified by the Fear of 
Want; breeding up his Poſterity not to need 
theſe great Patrimonies, which he cannot gives'+ 
I know , that ſome think they are never to be 
charged with prodigal and uſeleſs Spending, if 
they take exact Account of their Servants of 1 
what they ſpend: But our Inclinations may 
cheat us as much as our Servants; and there-' 
fore Jam very well pleaſed with the Anſwer of: 
that Father, 'tho* Miſer, who having ſeen his 
Son very buſy” in taking in his Accounts , told 
him, Son, Son, ſpend nothing you can ſpare; 
but after it is once ſpent, think not you can 
make it up, by keeping an exact Account your 
ſelf, or taking in ſuch Accounts from your Ser- 
vais. I anton ET 

I am ſo far from thinking that Luxury is uſe- 
ful Vac auſe it ſuſtains many poor Artizans, that 
I think there would be no Poor, were it not 
for Luxury and Avarice; for all would have 
ſomewhat, and none would have too much. 
The Commonwealth of the Jens, inſtitutel 
by God Almighty, proves moſt Artiſans to be 
unneceffary ; and tho a preſent Innovation in 
this Point may ſtarve ſome, yet it would naa 
ſtarve ſo many, as might be eaſily entertained 
upon what the Luxurious and Avaritious poſſess 
beyond a due Meaſure : And in a little time, all aw 
theſe Artiſans. who now drudge to pleaſe Luxu- 
ry, would follow other Trades, wherry they 
might pleaſe God Almighty much bette; whoſe. 
Service is the chief End of Man, and 2 
phom is his chief Happineſs, And choſe Ars 


neither 
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the ſeverity of a Cenſure which they would o 

therwiſe deſarvę: o blue 5 5 nin 1 
Sect. VIII. This Diſcourſe tends not to forbid che ul of 
This Diſ- all Pleaſure, nor even the pleaſing our, Senſes; 
courſe is for it is not to be imagined, that God Almighty, 
alle brought Man into the World, to admire his 
4 % Greatneſs, and taſte his Goodneſs, without al- 


true, but 


immode- lowing him to rejoyce in theſe things which he 


rate Plea- fees and receives. The beſt way to admire an 


ſirn. Artiſt, is to be highly pleaſed with what he has 


made; and à Benefactor is ill rewarded, when 
the Receiver is not pleaſed with what is beſtow- 
ed: his Joy being the juſteſt Meaſure, and Stan- 
dard of his Eſteem. We find that in Eden the 
taſting of all the ſweet. and delicious -Frpigs; was 


allowed 
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iin ite end Thi they might 
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ns ney may eyery Moment diſ- 
of their Maſter's, Greatneſs, 

cl cl.condemn the pleaſing” of 
che. Ge 55 here more paints 15 taken, 
and more time Sorel pent in gratifying them, than 
15 15 8 5 9 Or le noble Parts of the 


ar ety. in wh ih 
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The 8505 being the No- 
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pag Servants: but not ſo as to make them 
5 I Maſters, 1 85 does, when it rather op- 
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to ſome degrees that look tod like Oppreſſio 
than he could be pleaſed with any Pelicacies 


| that he who has reſcued a poor innocent, Cri 
ture from the Jaws of a Fm O ppre effar, | 


Man, to Gs that Men imm 
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of Joy, and which are juſtly augmented by the 
of Joy,. a Teſtmonies of the beſt of Wann, 
who applaud, our Virtuoys Actions, and decry 

the Vicious. So that the Virtugus Man is by. As 
many degrees pleaſed beyond the Vicious, as the 
paſt and future exceed che ſingle Moment of 
the preſent time, or as many Suffrages Exceed 
one. Nor doubt I, but theſe who baker relieve 
2 ſtarving Family by their Charity, have feat 
ed upon the little which they have beſtow! 
with more Joy, than ever Lucullus, or Apicins did, 
in all the Delicacies their Coolgs could invent. I 
am convinced, that any generous Gentleman 


would be much more troubled to think, that His 


poor Tenants who toil for him, are ſcryed ut 


which thatſ| uperplus of Rent could buy for him: & 


finds a greater Joy irradiated on his Spirit, 
the great and juſt Judge ; than any Genimat. does 


th that Night, Wire he has defeated his En 


mies merely for his Glory. We remember tc 
this day with veneration and efteem, Fohn th 
Baptiff's Locuſts and Wild 1 but the 11 0 
Ou neſs of Herod? s Feaſts laſt ed no 10 er gu he 
Taſt: And even the Pleaſure of ya 
Moen wh ich, the Luxurious only bey, 


r 


the 2 8 Men: and which can ne- 

I, be ſo blinded, as not to have ſome glimmer- 

„whereby it can diſcover the uglineſs and 

de ormity of Vice. It 19405 urprize a ſerious 
1 


from that f mall remaining 1 0 


the Sacrament of Baptiſm, or about the Cele- 
bration 


atly after being at 


* W 


. theſe, but both do-argue! moſt. frequently to 0 


varice, all Things. Luxury may ſeem the more 
& 
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brations of Marriage (which all acknowledge co 
be of: Divine Inſtitution, and which many gwn 
to bg a Saeramenr alſo) they ſhould run out im- 
mediately into ſuch Luxurious Extravagancies, 
as may make Lookers-on rather conclude , that 


they acknowledge no God, than that they are 


obliged to him for thoſe great Mercies, or that 
they hope by their Gratitude, to improve them 
into Bleſſingg ss. Seck. IX. 
Whether Avarice, Prodigality, or Luxury he whether 
the more danger ous, and polluting Vice, is leſs Avuarice, 
: 8 | igal;- 
worth our Care than the avoiding, of all three. es. 
But however, it ſeems that Avarice lies under 7 be che 
more Diſadvantages CH than Any. of the C ＋ Wo. more Dan- 
For Pradigality and Luxury are uſeful, to many, gerovr. 
Avarice to none. Theſe are ordinarily. the Ex- 
travagancies of Youth, and are cured by Age; 

but the other grows ſtronger by it. Intereſt and 

Self Preſervation may contribute much to @ 


Advantage of Avarice, Theſe have a gręat deal 
of Liberality in their Compoſition-,2 and, Prodi- 
gality has all that Liberalit) has, except it Me- 
deration; whereas Avarice has nothing of Vir- 
tue in it. Luxury wants many Things, but R- 


deſirahle Quality in a Governor, hecauſeſthhey 

who love to pleaſe-themſelves ; are ↄhſeryed to 
defire all may be pleated about them 5-07 at leaſt 
theyrare ſo: buſy in pleaſing. themſelves, that 
they: are not employed about choſe new Projects, 
which avaritious Rulers are ever inventing. The 
Luxurious alſo are more eaſily influenced; and 
2 r will not K 
/Tarture::ot oppoſing the Import L406 * 
Miſara l 0 that 


I O 
But I have heard it. aſſerted, 
the Eüxurious make the worſt Soldiers, becauſe 
that Vice eſſeminates and ſoftens; whereas 1. 
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eſt and cleareſt, when it is neither oppreſt with 
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fice makes Men hardy and laborious : And the 
Love of Pay and Preferment will make the ve- 
ry Noiſe of Canons become Melodious. How- 
ever, ur thought it worthy, not only of his 
Wiſh, but of his Prayer, that God would give bim 


neither Poverty nor Riches , but would feed hi with 


Food cbn venient for him. And as the Life is com- 
pared to à Lamp, fo like s Lamp it burns long- 


too much Oil, nor ſtarved for want of it: And 


in this likewiſe we Have occaſion of admiring 
the Wiſdom and Gbodrieſs of God, who when 


we break all Squares, forces us. even by our Vi- 
ces to ballance one another: And makes things 
return to that juſt Proportion ; which he at firſt 


_ deſigned. Thus he not only opens every wile 


Man's Eyes, to ſee that it is his Intereſt to hold 
the Scales equal, betwixt Riches and Poverty: 


But when any vicious Man runs to àn Extreme 


in any of the two, All others, though as vicious 


as he, find it their Intereſt to lie heavy upon 
the other Scale. If any affe& an univerſal Mo- 


narchy, all Princes wlio are not Fools, or gui- 


ded by Fools or Knives, combine againſt him; 


if a private Neighbour do avarinouſly incline to 
oppreſs, he will joyn everi thoſe who were E- 
nemies before, in a firm deſign of Vonnding his 
Violence: And the Avaritibus and Luxurious 
are in a cofiſtant Enmity againſt one another. 


So that while each efdeavours to: drawy that 


which is contended for to his own fide z: it muſt 


neceſſarily remain in the middle: And whiilſt 
che Frupal and Virtuous Man; is going iabout 
His Afftlirs, he is ſecured by vitious Mets being 
Spies upon one anorter Yand/che veryicfoeing 
them run to an Exceſsis a newObligatiom i ſu 
as are wiſe, to pray Witk gun, that God Sould 
give them neither PoturryHor:Riches; - =z 
1 ä 1. 
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obey them, 


ſingle Man alſo has the ſame Balance within 

himſelf ; and thus though the exceſſive 7 A 
Money incline a Man to oppreſs, yet the fear 
of being oppreſſed, ſtops his Career: And ma» 
ny would pollute themſelves and others by Az 
dultery ,, Gluttony , &c. if Avarice would al- 
low them to go to the Price : He who is fondeſt 
of Pleaſure, is forced by the fear of Law , and 
the love of Health, and Self-Preſervation, .to© _ 
imitate that Moderation, which he would other- 
ways neglect : For if he have enjoyed too much 
at any time, he is cloved with his own Exceſs, 
and is forced to commend the Temperate whom 
he formerly-{corned; i hn honed? 

The chief thing that can recommend Fruga- A pleaſant 
lity to all Men, but eſpecially to Magiſtrates, vie of 
is that it employs: every thing to the Uſe for AF 
which it was ordained. If Men were enamour- ge 
ed with it, and made it their chief Care, we would pro- 
ſhould ſhortly ſee bloody Wars ceaſe every where, ace in the 
ſince (let Men talk now what they pleaſe of Warld. 
Glory) the great deſign of tlie War, is rather 
to gain Land, than Reputation; of which this 
is a convincing Proof, that thoſe who talk of 
Glory, take more pains to gain Towns and 
Countries by Bribes and Cheats, than by expo- 
ſing their own Perſons to Danger, or obſerving 
Capitulations. Nor ſhould we ſee Monarchs be- 


trayed by their Miniſters, nor Commonwealths 


by their Rulers as now moſt frequently they 


are; Stateſmen would not ruin their Native 
Country, and conſequentliy their own Poſteri- 


ty, that they might get ſuperfluous Riches; not 
would ſuch as are under their Care be tempted 
to rebel againft their Sovereign, to be free from 
their Oppreſſion, and to enter into Combinati- 
ons againſt thoſe Rulers ; but Reaſon would 
make all our Laws, _ - make w, 
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How bap- 
py the 
World 
world be 
if Men 
would be 
Moderate 
in their 
Expence 
and Pleas 
ſures. 


The Moral Hiſtory | 


Tf Frugality ee „ it would open the 
Store-Houſes of Charity, the Poor would be 
fed, the Sick would be taken care for, and the 
Priſoner would be relieved. This would reſtore 
Men to their Sleep, which is now oftentimes 
broke by the Fear of Want, or the Oppreflion 
of Abundance. This would prevent the Me- 
lancholy cauſed by the one, and the many Dif- 
eaſes occaſioned by the other. And we ſhould 
have a ſatisfied Mind in a ſound Body: A fru- 
gal Woman's ſtaying within Doors , would pre- 
vent the Jealouſies of her Husband; and the 


Husband by minding his Buſinefs, would there- 
by ſecure her againſt the infeting Diſeaſe; 


Which he contracts in his Idleneſs: And Parent; 


living thus regularly, would not have Children 
who will prove rather Croſſes than Comforts, 
wiſhing either their Parents dead through Ava- 


rice; or making them Beggars during their Life 


by Luxury. „„ 
Frugality would enable every Man to live fo 


well, that the Servant needed not cheat his Ma- 
ſter, nor the Tenant the Landlord; but on the 


contrary, every Man would take as great Plea- 
ſure to help his Neighbour, when he needed his 


Aſſiſtance, as Men do now in Hunting and 
Hawking ; and certainly there muſt be more 
Delight in helping a reaſonable Creature, bear- 


ing the Image of God, that is in diſtreſs; than 
in riſing early, and ſitting up late, and giving 
our ſelves far more Toil and Vexation than Fru- 
gality requires, merely to kill poor innocent 
Creatures that never offended us. I know that 
it is hard to reform a World, wherein that which 
is wanting cannot be numbered, and tbat which i 
crooked cannot be made ſtreight. And it ſeems that 


ſuchDevils asAvarice and Luxury, cannot be ca: 


ou 


5 


poſing of theſe, is 


of Frugality. 


out without Faſtin 8 and Prayer; but yet the op- 


o much every Man's Intereſt, 
and is ſo ſuitable to Nature (from which Men 
will get all poſſible Aſſiſtance) that if Kings 
and Governors would coneur with God and Na- 
ture, the Task would be Eaſy, as the Effects would 
be pleaſant. I cannot but commend moſt cor- 
dially the Quakers, who have let us clearly ſee 
that if Men pleaſe, they may emancipate them- 
ſelves from the Tyranny of Cuſtom in this par- 


ticular; and this one excellent Endeavour does 


not only give them much Tranquillity, and en- 
ables them to help all thoſe of their Perſuaſion 


to a degree that is to be admired and commend- 


ed, but it really makes them acceptable in tlie 
Neighbourhood: And attones very much for the 


other Irregularities with which they are charg- 


ed; and they may convince us, at leaſt in this 
one Point, that if ſuch as have much Power 
and Reaſon ſnould concur together, they would 


eaſily make Mankind Happy, by making them 


Fr ugal. 
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ROBERT" BOYLE, k 


1 
* 


I. Knew liking ( Sir) more MPa > wal . 
Reaſon, or which deſerves more to be reform d a- 
t Learned Men , than their May of Dedicating 
— And, that we may the better underſtand:whati 
ought to be done in this Age, let us look back into what 
was done by the Ancients. © 110017194 
The Poets did indeed 8 obo Gab ; „ or the 
Muſes , in the Beginning of their Works ; but that 


was rather to obtain their Alf iftance , than to beſtow 


upon them Panegyricks : But their Praiſing the Gods, 
was 4 ſafe Subject, in which they could not ende. 

And therefore, tho' theſe Inwocations 7 Fr ſt Or- 
caſion of writing Dedications to Mortals ;\'yer Flatrery 

in this made them miſtake their Model ſo 4 That ar 
laſt ſome of the Poets did likewiſe invoke the Ales 
ſtance F ther gory ak as. 1 . we N been Gods 1 


well as Patrons, © 8 Wb. 8 ANGE 
Obers ef the Plerr . very ee Dedionte 


re rl 15 Men alſo: As Heſiod, who' 1, 


older than Homer; dedicates , or rutben addreſſes hun 
Firſt Poem to Perſes. But ris very obſer dableꝶ ibat 

be and otbers, in ſuch: like Addreſſes, nut ler elite nes 
Perſont ( to wihons they addrefs)* to Virtue and Glory, 


ih EDM. 8 wh b per ils d ore b 


R. 


The Dedication. 
on of either , or both. Yet ſome of theſe Poets have 
left us Dedications ſo excellent , that they are as little 
to be imitated as cenſur'd - ſuch _ . 


Hor. Epiſt. 1. Lib. 2. 

Cum tot ſuſtineas & tanta Negocia ſolus: 

Res Italas Armis tuteris: moribus ornes: 
'Legibus emendes: in publica Commoda peccem, 
Si Iongo Sermone morer tua tempora, Cæſar. 


Aud others of them, ſuch as Virgil, end their Ph, 
ems with very decent and delicate Compliments; as 
that which cloſes the Fourth Book of be Geor- 
„„ | * 


Hzxc ſuper arvorum cultu pecorumq; canebam, 


Et ſuper arboribus : Cæſar dum magnus ad altum 
Fulminat Euphratem bello, Victorq; volentes 
Per populos dat Jura, viamq; affectat Olympo. 


which exceed, in my humble Opinion „ the fam'd and 
large Dedications of Grotius and Cauſabon. 


I was uſual amongſt the modeſt Ancients, to ad- 


dreſs their Books to ſuch as they thought able to correct 


them, ſeeking rather Advice than Patronage. And 


thus Plutarch tells us in the Life of Lucullus, Tbat 


Scylla having wrote an Hiſtory, ſent it to Lucullus 


to be correfled; and the Greek Word uſed there, 
ſeems to me to import only Adlocutio. And I think 
that the Ancients have found Protection and Patronage, 
even in thoſe Addreſſes wherein Advice was ſought 


for. Who durſt have cenſur'd, as Tully obſerves, 
what Brutus or Pomponius Atticus approved 2. - 
Some alſo prefix d modeſt Prefaces ; wherein, they 


acknowledged the Fawours done them , and told. the 
Occaſion of their Writing ; as Vitruvius to Au- 
guſtus. Others did thereafter , in Imitation of the 
Writers of Tragedies and Comedies, addreſs [rows 
8 nnn Mes 

ſeſ he 


Ve 
tle 
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The | Dedication. | 


ſelwes in a Pro ue ; 45 Valerius Maximus to Ti- 
berius : And this I think he did to give bis Fancy 


Scope, as a Poet, to praiſe with the Latitude that Po- 
ets take. For that is the firſt Debauch ] find commit- 
ted of ths kind; for he could not have ſaid greater 


Things to a worſe Man, „ 
To ſhun which Fxeeſs, ſome gave to their Books 


the Names of the Muſes, as Herodotus ; or of Men 


of great Merit, as Plato did in his Socrates, or 
Tully in Lælius, &c. or elſe omitted all Addreſſes, 
«s Thucidides, Livy, Saluſt ; or at moſt extended 
not their Addreſſes beyond a mere Compellation , fuch 
as that in St. Luke to Theophilus ; by wbich poſſi- 


bly may be meant any Chrittian under this Appella- 


tive Name, rather than a particular Patron or 


Friend : As ſome Books are now addreſſed to the 
Chriſtian Reader, in Imitation, it may be, of bim. 
For, *tis obſervable, that the Churchmen imitate this 
Kean . ©zopme of St. Luke. And thus Origen 
dedicates his Book againſt Celſus , with this Com- 


pellation , os "Aubegnt ; and Euſebius names his 


Patron Otb cb n . FE | 
At laſt the Word Dedication was brought in by 
Flattery ; and Books were dedicated to Men in Imita- 
tion of their Dedjcating Te * » Statues., and other 
Things to the Gods, Nor did 
of Exceſſive Praiſmg. ever appear, till the World was 
(under Tiberius) corrupted in all its Morals. This 
depraved. Cuſtom was alſo much heightned by the Pa- 


negyricks made by Pliny to Trajan, and by Eu- 
ſebius to the ' Great, Conſtantine ; who thought, 


that. they might more. juſtly praiſe the Good, t 


others might Impious Emperors ; the I am afraid, 


the Eloquence which charms us in thoſe Two Diſcour- 


this extravagant way - 


ple rhey have given. 


The Dedication, 


My Deſign in all this is to ſhew . That we can as 


little juſtify our Flattery by the Practice 7 the Anci- 
ents, as by the Principles of Reaſon, by which they al- 
ways regulated their Eloquence. And therefore it 
| ſeems to me, that Dedications ſhould be brought back 
to the ancient Model, either of a naked Compellation, 
which ſatisfies abundantly Friendſhip, or of ac non. 


ledging Favours which ſatisfies Gratitude , or of Ex. 


citing the Perſons to whom we write, to deſerve thoſe 
| Praiſes which are now moſt unjuſtly beftow'd upon 

them, which « a Chriſtian Duty. And ] cannot but 
obſerve Three very ill Conſequences which ariſe natu- 
rally and neceſſarily from our late Dedications, The 
firſt is , That they learn Men to lye and flatter , and 

uſtom hath almoſt legitimated this Crime , and made 
it @ Duty. Seconaly , They have poiſon'd the very 
Fountains of Truth ſo far, that Poſterity can hardly 
diſtinguiſh betwixt thoſe who have deſervd ell or 
ll ; Flattery thinking always fit to ſupply , by its 
exceſſixe Praiſes, what is wanting in due Merit: And 
therefore, by hon much their Patrons deſerve ill, they 
praiſe ſo much the more; and the only Mark of Virtue 


in an Author, or Merit in a Patron now is, that 
there is no 21 5 faid in any Addreſs to 


the one by the other. For who can believe an Author 
ſpeaks Truth in his. Book, who lies and flatters in 
its very beginning; or that a Patron has any Modeſty. 
or common Senſe, who ſuffers himſelf to be ſo impoſed 
upon? If the Patron believe what the Author ſays, he 


«muſt be a Fool ; aud if he believes bim not, he muſt 
think the Author one; 5 who lie improba- 


h, are thought Fools in all Things elſe , why not in 
this too, in which. they exceed the moft Romantic 
Travellers, for N would impoſe on us in thing 


which we know not, 


cannot but difcover them? "And I wonder why they do 
not as well praiſe the French King for having found 


ext, America, or for having vanquiſht Alexander 
— | is the 


ut theſe in things herein we 


The Dedication; . 1 
the Great, as for thoſe things which they of late aſ- | . = 
I ſcribe to him in their Dedications. Thirdly , our late | 
¶ Dedications have really corrupted the Eloquenee of the 
Ae; for whereas the true Ornaments of Eloquence are 4 

to be natural and decent in expreſſing our Thoughts, _— 
? IB ibeſe Dedications have blown our Stile into a Tympa- | 
I, and have ruined its natural Beauty by fulſome and 
ILplacal daubing Paints : | Which made Chryſip- +Aoxi: Hh 
I pus, 4. Laertius tells us, decry all Dedications to deine 
| Kings and Princes, left they ſhould entice Men to-Flat- ad 1 9 
y; but this were to run from one Exceſs to ano- , oy 

* Sir, nothing in this Eloy, but to hold ps 
1 , Sir, nothing in this Eſſay, but to out Y 
| + Lankorg to thoſe ee ready to 2 on 4 Rock ; 3 "41 
and I wiſh rather that this may þ one of the Works oxgnws- 4 
that may follow me, than one of thoſe that may mar. 4 
bring me Reputation: And I ſend this to you as Lucul- 
lus did to Scylla for Correction; or as Cicero did to 
Atticus, as 4 Token of our Friendſhip, and of my juſt 
Efteem of your Piety and Learning, O 
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T may ſeem a bold Uudertaking in any man 
to own right Reaſon in this Age, it being 
the declared Enemy of our Intereſts an 
Inclinations; for it may poſſibly excite Man 
to reflect upon what the World and himſelf does; 
and ſo inſpire him with Thoughts contrary to 
choſe which are generally received, and that is 
the only unpardonable Error. It may likewiſe 
ſeem ridiculous to think, that there is any, com- 
mon Standard of Reaſon amongſt Men, ſince 
that charms in one Country, which is abhored 
in others ; and the very imaginary Lines which 
divide Kingdoms, ſeem likewiſe to divide their 
way of thinking, and to make a different Geo- 
graphy in the Reaſon which they adore, as well 
as in the Earth on which they trample. Every 
Age of the World has almoſt had a different 
way of reaſoning,and every Age in Man ſuggeſts to 
him contrary Thoughts: In the preſent he con- 
demns what Himſelf formerly admir'd: So little In- 
fluence has it upon the beſt refin'd Judicaturesſand 
Aſſemblies, that the moſt infallible em 

wry | . 


1 


% eee ot go og SG rug 2 0 . 


Man more ſublime th 


. 9 


hey 
cn 
always: told us, that Votes are ra 


weighed, than numbred. It has often grieved 


me, that . . gueſs the Debiſion and De- 


termination f any Point to be debated, before 


they had the Reaſons to be produced upon ei- 


ther ſide; and to hear them laugh at ſuch as truſt- 
ed to the Solidity of the Reaſons they were to 
produce; being fully convinced that ehe Point 
would be determined by Intereſt, and not by 
Reaſon. The Inka of Peru was much in the right, 


369 


when he regretted, that his Predeceſſors had not 


obliged him to worſhip a Reaſonable Man; 
yet his Choice in this had been unſucceſsful; for. | 


it would have been as hard to have found him, 
exoept he had believed his Prieſt, who had un- 
doubtedly told him he was the Man. And tho 


I believe not that French Phyſician who aſſures 


us, he found in his Travels a Nation that differ- 
ed altogether from us in our way of reaſoning, 
28 if God deſign d to ſhew Mankind that his Om- 
nipotency is not tyed in this to any known 
Meaſures ; yet I ſee, even amongſt our ſelves, 


that Conveniency (thegentler Name of Avarice) 


Pride, Revenge, Bigotry, Education, and eve 
thing elſe, paſs for Reaſon, except Reaſon it ſelf; 


\» 


which makes me ofc-times cry out, L this that mo- . 


ber Creature firmed fir the Image of God, for hin 


Chriſt dyed, and who is to be Co-beir - with him of bis 
everlaſting Kingdoms ? All which notwithſtanding, 


it is undeniably true, that there is ſomething in 
- than can be aſeribd to Fleſh 

and Blood; that dull Matter could never * 
1 SE | him 
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him with theſe penetrating; ſubtile, ' compre: 


henſive, generous, and elevated Thoughts, 
which made the Pagans believe, that his Soul 
Was particula Divine Naturæ, parcel of that ſame 
Divine Subſtance of which the Gods were form- 
ed; and that Men ſo qualified were demi-Gods, 
And God Almighty himſelf has by a ſurer Re- 
velation revealed to us, that this noble Soul was 
formed after his Image; and it was moſt conſe- 
quential that God who is infinite, being to com- 


municate himſelf to ſome of his Creatures, to 


the end his Greatneſs and Goodrieſs might be 


Eknovn to them, he ſhould in order to this breathe 


into them ſomewhat that might comprehend, 
at leaſt ; ſome Ideas of that infinite Perfection; 
and therefore it was neceſſary that the Soul 
ſhould be an Image of what was infinite. And 
that we might underſtand this from ſomè exteri- 
or and ſenſible Repreſentations and Things, he 
has formed his very body (the Casket wherein 
that Noble Jewel is kept) after à very wonder- 
ful Manner; thus by ſmallandinterceprible Rays 
darted into his Eye, the Repreſentations of the 
vaſt Hemiſphere are imprinted ſo on that little 
Tablet, that it ſeems as great and diſtingt there, 
4s in the Original ; all h& ever heard is laid up 
in his Memory, as diſtinictly as Papers in a Ca- 
binet. And almoſt by the top Motion of the 
Tongue, or at leaſt, without any ſtudiod vari- 


ation, vaſt; Numbers of delicate Words} or hat- 


: monious Sounds, do, in a Way unknown; -and 


unperceptible by Fleſh and Blood, — but in 
ng thut 


enrage others; they animate ſome, and diſcou- 


ch 


mighty Swarms and Armies, which pa 
undiſcovered, through the Air, enter at many 


thouſand Ears in the ſame Eigure, Ranks; and 
Files, wherein they were at firſt. ſpoke; and 


there, in a Spiritual way, they charm ſome, and 


rage 
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rage others; working almoſt as great Varieties as 
they brlmgs fed 2hiligo 21 20 anion IN et; 


Divine Wiſdom alſo foreſeeing tliat Intereſt 
would perſuade Men to pull all to Pieces, whil 
each drew all to himſelf, he impreſt upon this 


Soul common Principles, which even thoſe 


muſt reverence who neglect them; and there- 
fore they err, not in the Rule, but in the Ap- 
plication, and cheat themſelves by Subterfuges ; 
the recurring to which infers neceſſarily, that 
theſe Principles are ſubmitted to by the moſt 
ſtubborn, and ſomewhat reſpected by the wil- 
teſt in ſublunary Matters; and yet in what con- 
cerns our immortal Souls, and Eternal State, 
we are more negligent; as will appear too clear- 


ly by theſe following Particulars, which I have 
claſſed according to their different Inferences. 


I have oft-times admir'd to ſee Men buſied 


about nothing, ſave external and ſenſual Ob- 
jects; but it is yet ſtranger to find, that 
amongſt ſuch as are convincd that Knowledge 


is as much to be preferr'd to all other things, as 
the Soul is to the Body, there are yet ſome ſo 
ſenſual, even in this Point, that the knowledge 
they ſeek after is but a more delicate Senſuality. 
Mathematicians conſider chieffy how to mea- 


ſure Bodies; Phyſicians how to know and cure 


Men; as Soldiers do how to deſtroy them. But 


the Study of. Chriſtian Morality. (which has for 


its Object the Soul of Man heighten'd by the 
Chriſtian Religion, teaching him how to un- 
der ſtand the Duty of that Soul to God) is taq 
much neglected, as a thing obvious and eaſy. 
Whereas when our Saviour came into the World, 
he neither taught Mathematicks, Medicine, nor 
Phyſiology, tho all theſe were much conſiderd 


in that Age wherein he aſſum d our Nature; and 
he could have made himſelf as much admit d by 


Clears 
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clearing myſterious Doubts in theſe, as by work - 
ing Miracles: But he paſſing by all theſe. as lefs 
_ uſeful Notions: and ſuch as too frequently divert 

and diſtract, rather than inform, he declares he 


was come to make Man happy; and begins his 
Miniſtry by an admirable Sermon on the Mount, 


whereby in order to the making him happy, he 


* & 


teaches him to reaſon rightly-upon his Duty to 
God and Men. And it is ſtrange, that we ſhould 
think dull Matter is able to afford more noble 
Contemplations, than that ſubtle, that ſublime, 
that vaſt, and that nimble Soul, which retains ſo 
far the Image of its Maker, as to be inſcrutable 
in all its Faculties. And O ! what wonderful 
Springs and Motions, what various Windings 


and Flights, what boundleſs: and new Spheres ' 


and Worlds are there in his Reflections? And 
what Things are daily ſaid, and Volumes writ- 
ten on the Love to Women, which is but the 
Excurſion'of one of them? Our Diſeaſes: can- 
not conceal themſelves, being tied to Matter ; 
but the Diſeaſes of our Immortal Souls are {6 
concealed by Self-Love, which loves to cover 
its own Imperfections, and to hide its own Re: 
treats, that they are paſt finding out. And if a 
little Microſcope can diſcover to the Eye new 
and ſtrange things in Objects that have been 
daily ſeen, witliout being conſider d for many 


Ages; what wonderfnl Diſcoveries may ſerious 


thinking Men make in ſo immenſe an Object, 
that has been ſo much neglected? 'Efpecially, 
ſince the Thoughts of Men do change and vary 
themſelves into as: many Shapes, & give themſelves 
as many Colours as they pleaſe: And every Duty 
or Error is really a different Object, as they are 
in Conjunction with, or in Oppoſition to one 

another; whereas all other Objects are incapa- 
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others : And tho' God has deſign d to be known 
in his Works, yet he ſeems on purpoſe to have 
made the Knowledge of them ſo unſearchable 
to Natural Philoſophers „and the Succeſs ſo lit 
tle able to reward or: honour their Endeavours, . 
to the end they might. the more reliſh Moral 
Philoſophy, which is then only uncertain when 
pkg the other it grows more 2 Science than a 

uty. 
In my Reaſoning I will uſe the Fons pre- 
ſeribd by God hiniſelf in his Holy Soriptures; 
wherein when he would convince Man f his 
Folly, Sin, or Ingratitude, he argues with him 


from his own Conceſſions in theſe Caſes, or 


his own Practice on all other occaſions: As for 
Inſtance, when he ſends Nathan to David, he 
a5ks him what the Man deſerv'd ,. who havi 
reat Herds pd Flocks of his own, took 2 poor 
lan '; Lamb out of his Boſom? And David, 
having in great Anger ſworn that he ſhould die, 
Nathan then tells him, it was his Caſe, and con- 
demns him from his own Mouth. And God Bays 
to his People, who acknowledg'd him to. be their 
Lord and Father, but walk d not ſuitably to their 
Acknowledgment ; If I be Father, where it Wine 
Honour; an- if. Thea Maſter , where is m Bear > 
Malacb. 1. 6. He calls to them, Lai. T. 18. Corte, 
let us "reaſon e, and adwiring the 01 10 
ſonablenefs of unthinking Man, he e 
the Heavens and Earth, "Ye Oo Heavens, 
give ear, O Earth, fot the Tord bath ſpoken LI 2400 
nouriſhed, and brooghs up ( Childr, ren, and they have roo 
belled 47 1 me ! "The Ox knowetb his Owner 175 
the Aſs bis Maſter” s Crib ;. but Iſrael doth not i 70. 
my People do nog os der And i in the ſeveral 855 
ſpels we find our leſſed Saviour, after tue fate 


| 3 conifuting the Favs, and convineing gil, 
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his Hearers. Nor do I finc ſo much delicate rea- 
by gur Men of Senſe, who flight too much that 
admirable one, which God himſelf owns as his 
Sacred Word: And I] admire. our, Saviour, as 
much for his Reaſonings as for His Miracles. 
Thus when he would convince Men of the Fol- 
ly of caring immoderately for the Things of 
this World, he asks them, What Profit ſhall it be 
to gain all the World, that ſoon periſhes, if they 
loſe their. own Soul, which is Immortal ? And 
which of you, ( fays our Lord ). by taking thought, 
can add one cubit to his ſtature? And urges them, 
not to fear Want, becauſe; if they who are ſin- 
ful know how to provide for their own Families, 
how much more ſhall your Father, Which is in 

eaven, know how. to provide for you, if ye be 
his Children? Behold , (ſays our Bleſſed Maker) 
the Fowls of the Air, for they ſow not, neither do they 
reap, yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them; are not 
yon much better than they ? * OTOe | HAIG 
For eftabliſhing this my Poſition , it is fit to 
conſider, that ſuch as are reaſonable, endeavour 
to ſhew it in the greateſt Concerns ; and it im- 
plies a want, or weakneſs of Reaſon, to be ex- 
act and delicate in inconſiderable and filly Things, 
and yet to err and be careleſs in Matters of great- 
eſt Conſequence: And who would not laugh at 
an Ambaſſador or a General, who would value 
himſelf upon his dancing or playing upon the 
Lute, beſlowing upon theſe Exerciſes the time 
due to his King ,' Country , and Negotiations ? 
Which makes me admire, why in this. fooliſh 
Age, we call theſe Men of good Senſes, and 


ſtrong Spirits, who can criticiſe Virgil, Juvenal, 


Livy, Tacitus, or it may be, underſtand the Ma- 
thematicks , or Converſation ; whilſt we are 
convinc d, that albeit they believe there is'a God, 


ſoning in any of thoſe Books, highly eſteem'd 
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who wrote his Play without a Plot, moſt to 
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yet they mind him not, and careleſs for, their 


2 


Souls than chey do for any of their ordinary Re 
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creations, : though they are forc'd-to tremble : t 
its ill Condition, when they begin to conſider - 
It. r ̃ A ie hg TE RE > "> ob 
One of the things which prompted me to 
write this Book, was the reading of a French 
Treatiſe , De la Fuſteſſe, wherein tho' he made 
me expect great Matters, by promiſing to learn 
us to think juſtly; yet it only taught how to 
chuſe true Epithets, or underſtand Criticiſms, 
and ſuch trivial Knacks: But, alas, it is more 
to be regreted, that Men ſhould have the Senſe 
to laugh at others, for not having conſidered the 
Plot and Deſign of their Plays; whilſt man; 
who paſs for refin'd Wits, want one in thei 
whole Life; and where the want of it is not on- 
ly a greater Shame, but is of greater Danger, 
ſince a Man cannot err here without being fui- 
ned to all Eternity: And one of theſe great 
Wits, without a ſolid Deſign in his Life, appears 
to me, like a glorious firſt-rate Ship, magnifi- 
cently equipp'd, richly gilded, and abundantly 
provided of all Neceſſaries; but becauſe it wants 
2 Rudder, and a skilful Pilot, fluctuating in A 
great Storm, and near a dangerous Shore, ot 
which it is driven with Violence, threaten d by 
the Wind, and overflown by the Billows ; ſome- 
times ſhatter'd by one Rock, and ſornetinies bd 
another, till at Iaſt it ſinks down irrecoverably 
into an unfathomable and dreadful Abyſs. Whe-" 
ther then is the Owner of this Ship, Who looks, 
on unconcernedly,and perhaps, would not leaye 
his Whore, Game, or Supper; or that” Poet,. 
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ontemn'd ?; Yet he who has no deſign to ſade 
is immortal Soul from endleſs Torments, is 4 
nuch greater Fool than either; which recom-' 
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ſure Heaven, never 
who can eloquently convince Men of eternal} fe 
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tends to me the Senſe of a Wiſer, tho' a Hen: J 
then Poet, on this Subject; and which 1 wiſh Ife 
the whole Tribe would ſeriouſty conſider. In 


Diſcite, o miſeri, & cauſas . rerum, 
Quid ſumus, & quiduam victuri gignimur, ord, P 
Luis datus , aut metæ quam mollis flexus & nnd; It 
urs modus argentd, quid fas optare; quid aſper. 
| Nile nummus habet: patriæ cariſque propinquit 
Quantum elargiri deceat : quem te Deu eſſe 
Gp * uſſit & hamana qua parte locatus es in re. 
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It is a pleaſant thing to hear us admire Men; (t 
for conſidering exactly the Anatomy, Special {i 
ties, and Natures of Fiſhes, Fowls, Flies, and] t 
other Inſects; and yet never conſider whence 
themſelves came, whither they are going, or) 
What is their Duty whilſt they remain here. And p. 
T wonder why we ſhould think it juſt , to look] b. 
upon Men in Bedlam, though they be very Rea C 
ſonable in many Things, if they be very diſtra- I 2 
Red in any one; as I know one, who ſeem'd 2 ff 
diſcreet Perſon, and could converſe moſt per- 0! 
tinently in every thing, till they ſpoke. of the] tt 
Nt 

V 

ff 

to 

ti 

de 
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Moon; but upon hearing that nam'd , fell in- 


tantly a ſtaring, and into great Extravagancies, 
believing himſelf to be Secretary to the Moon. 
And others will be diſcreet enough , till you 
mention the Name of ſuch a Man or Woman; 
and yet we do not conclude ſuch Mad and Di- 
ſtrated, who, though they underſtand to mer 
eſign to enter into it; and 


1 


Torments, and fright them from the wicked A 
Courſe which lead to theſe, and yet ruin them m 
ſelves on the Precipices againſt which they guardſſ tc 
others. And who would not think « Phyficianf} N 
mad, for all his Skill, if after he had nth Fe 
* CY : 
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learned Diſcourſe, to prove a Liquor to be Poy- 
ſon, he ſhould drink it off himſelf; and yet 
more, if he would not take an Antidote, though 
ready, and which he knew would ſecure him. 
I ſhall but lightly touch that ridiculous and im- 


di; pudent Extravagance of ſome, who rather pre- 
| tending to Reaſon, than having it, take pains to 


perſuade themſelves and others, that there is not 
a God; whilſt even the Subtilty which they uſe, 
when they are endeavouring to prove this their 
Aſſertion, does neceſſarily prove his Being: It 


being impoſſible, that Matter and Chance, 


(their great Idols) could forge and poliſh ſuch 
ſubtile Notions: And how can they imagine, 
that fince their own little Affairs could not be 
managed without Foreſight and Conduct, that 
yet this great and glorious Univerſe, which com- 
prehends ſo many Millions ſuch as they, ſhould 
be ſo exactly and juſtly. governed by blind 


jj 


Chance? If there were no Men but the ally | 


and humourous Aſſerters of this Opinion, 
ſhould be aſham'd to bring Man as an Inſtance 
of the Power and Wiſdom of God: Let us 


n 


then conſider this Creature, form'd of I know 


not what, fed, breathing, and growing in the 


Womb, we know not how; but from thoſe de- 


ſpicable Beginnings , one riſes in a ſhort time, 
to meaſure the Heavens, to calculate their Mo- 
tions, and to imitate their Lightning and Thun- 
der; another does for his own Glory, form 
ſuch Models of Religion as ſeduces , and draws 
after him Millions of Men, contrary to their 
former Intereſts, as well as former Inclinations ; 
A Third, by his Skill, Conduct, and Courage, 
makes even the remoteſt Countries of the World 
to tremble, overturning, -and confounding that 


World, whereof he is ſo ſmall, a part: And a 


Fourth; by drawing ſweetly and gently toge- 
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ther yery diſtant and different Reflexions, and 


Thoughts which come readily, as it were upon 


his Call, from their ſeveral Repoſitories, forms 
an Harangue, or a Poem, which pleaſes or tor- 
ments the Hearers irreſiſtibly, as they have 
Commiſſion from their Author; it being har- 
der to reſiſt them than to make them: Can ſd 
regular Things be aſcribed to wild Chance, or 
ſuch ſubtle Things to dull Matter, which by its 
Nature moves neceſſarily and without Choice? 
The beſt contriv'd Machine can only repeat; 
but Man chuſes his own Thoughts, and varies 
or changes them as he pleaſes. 

I deſire our Wits to conſider , that every thing 


Which they _ or know, is ſo marvellouſly fit- 


ted to ſome Uſe, that as they could not be want. 
ed, ſo they cannot be contrived better: And it 
is ridiculous to anſwer with Epicuru, (who, tho 
he denied Providence, yet denied not a Deity) 
that theſe Things were not made for theſe Uſes, 
as we pretend, but were, in proceſs of time, 
made uſe of to theſe ends by Wit or Neceſſity: 
For even Brutes do immediately after they are 
brought forth, run to thoſe Things which they 
need, with greater exactneſs than Man could 
teach them. And how could Men , by Reaſon, 
make every thing uſeful, if ſo infinite a Being 
did not direct and ſuperviſe their almoſt infinite- 
ly various Neceſſities and Deſigns, and inſtru 
lie, by the uſe of Thinking, (that wonderful 
Engine) to accommodare every thing to its true 
Uſe. The next thing I recommend to them, is 
to conſider that all the Principles of Juſtice and 


Government , without which the World could 


not ſubſiſt, depend upon the Belief of this infi- 


_ nite Being; for how could T convince a Man 
without this , that it were not fit to poyſon his 


Brother for an Eſtate ; or his Prince , when he 
oY 7 ö ; 4 „ * i thought 
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thought that by that he might ſtep into his 
Throne; which oft- times might be done o- 
vertly enough, to eſcape the Puniſnment of 
Laws, if they could that of Conſcience. 
Nor is it of any Force to tell us; that Po- 
liticians have only invented this for their 
own Conveniency, ſince even this Anſwer pre- 
ſuppoſes that there was a Pre- diſpoſition on the 
Spirits of Men, to receive and ſubmit to this In- 
preſſion, which is an unanſwerable Proof of its 
Truth; and this Trick had not been long be- 
liev'd, had it been only ſuch; nor could their 

Inventions ſecure us againſt private Treachery, 
tho' it could againſt open Force; nor can .[: o- 

mit to obſerve from this Anſwer, how unfit theſe 

Men would be to govern others, and how un- 
ſufferable they are under all Governments, WhO 


thus expoſe to Contempt that which they con- 


feſs to be the great Engine of Government. I 
might likewiſe urge the Conſent of all Nations; 


which, by how much they became the more po- 


liſh'd and civiliz d, do fo much the more reſt on 

this Belief. The Certainty that has ariſen from 
Predictions which are above Nature, and the 
wonderful Effects wrought by Miracles, even 
againſt it, are confirm'd to us, by the unerring 
Teſtimony of thoſe Senſes which our Atheiſts 
make the only and ſure Teſt of Knowledge. And 
do not we perceive, that that Light of Reaſon, 
which by conſtant and penetrating Reflexions, 
in time, diſcover'd; overcame, and:hatfled eve- 


ry Cheat and Error; has notwithſtanding, more 
fully fix d, aſcertain'd, and clear'd the Being of 


a God, whoſe Power affords us ſuch Protecti- 
on; and whoſe Providence affords us ſuch beau - 
tiful and pleaſant Contemplations, that to love 


that Life, without believing his Being, is to be 


without that Senſe and Wit which theſe wild 
1 5 285 C 4 Scep- 
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Scepticks pretend to; who whilſt they ſhun to 
be miſerable, make themſelves fo , and whilſt 
they pretend to paſs for Wits, demonſtrate them- 
ſelves to be Fools and Brutiſh. I purpoſely a- 
void the Proof of this by Metaphyſical Argu- 
ments, becauſe God's own way of proving it, 
is „ by deſiring us to conſider the Sun, Moon, 


and Stars, and the other Objects, which are ob- 


vious to all Men; for it was fit, that what was 
to be univerſally belie wd, ſnould be inferr d from 
what was univerſally ſeen: And ſuch as under- 
ſtand not thoſe Metaphyſical Notions, are apt 
to believe that there is a Deſign to impoſe upon 


them. 5 „ ot 
But ſince our Curioſity muſt be always fome- 


what fatisfied withArguments raiſed above Senſe, 


I ſhall offer this one: It cannot be deny'd, but 
that there is ſomething in Man that can compare 
two or more different things; ſuch as, Whether 
the Pain of the Head or the Leg be greateſt? 
And that this cannot be done by any thing that 
is material, is very clear: For if ſo, it muſt be 


done by ſomething that touches at once both the 


things to be compared; and no material thing 
can do that in the ſame Points: And if it be in 


different Points, then it cannot judge of the dif- 
ference betwixt the two; for they muſt be touch- 


ed in one common Point, elſe there can be no 
Application of the material Judge to both at the 
ſame time. And if this Judgment muſt be made 
by ſomething in Man that is immaterial, and ſo 


is able to extend its indiviſible Self to both the 
Things to be compared; then it neceſſarily fol- 
los, that this muſt be a Spirit; for there can 


be nothing immaterial but a Spirit : And if we 
can once comprehend a Spirit, we can never 
deny there is a God. For the hardeſt Things 


that are objected againſt his Being, are thoſe 
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Reader the Weakneſs of their Reaſonings, I wiſh 


An Eſſay on Reaſon- 
which ſtrike againſt the Being of Spirits in ge- 
* LY 6 „ r oy Rat 


nem pact er of) | 4 
' Becauſe few or none are really diſtracted by 
this kind of Madneſs, tho* they could wiſh they 
were, by ſmothering their Reaſon with Hluſi- 
ſions, that they may cover their Crimes to them 
ſelves, with the Hopes of Impunity; I haſten to 
another kind of Unreaſonable Men, who, tho 
they acknowledge there is a God, do yet, by a 
deplorable Negligence, little mind how to pleaſe 
and obey him. And that I may enforce upon m 


any of us would think, that if a Society of 
Men were ſhipwreck'd upon , or ſent Prifoners 
to an unknown Ifle ; were it not moſt unreafo- 
nable for them to ſit Reading , Difcourfing , or 
Gaming, and not to think who were Mafters of 
that Iſle, and how they might live in it? And 
if they learn'd that it belong'd to a great Prince, 
who had abfotute Power of Life and Death, were 


it not unreaſonable , not to defire to obtain his 


Friendſhip ? But much more to reject it, if he 
offer'd it with Riches and Preferment, upon no 
other Condition, fave that they would attend at 
his Court, love him, and not wrong one ano- 
ther? But this is our Condition in a much ſtrong- 
er Caſe : For we are here in a World created by 
God Almighty , in which he can kill and pre- 
ſerve, not the Body only, but the Soul too; nor 
for ſome time only, but for ever: Nor requires 
he any harder Condition of us, than that we 
would love the Lord our God with all our Hearts, 
and our Neighbours ks our ſelves; which are ſo 
far from being hard Leſſons, that one would 
think we could not but take great Delight in 
them, if they were not preſcrib'd to us às our 
Duty, For if 2 Man be admir'd once for his 
great Courage, Conduct, or Learning; _ 
2 * WI 3 3 wou 
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would not be pleas'd with being allow d to con- 
verſe with him? Who amongſt us would not 
have taken pains to have been lov'd by Cæſar, 


as his Friend, but more, as his Son? But if Cæ- 


ſar had been as expert a Mathematician as he 
was 2 Soldier, and could have burnt his Enemies 
Ships, like Archimedes ; if he had invented Gun-. 
powder for his Magazines, and found out the 
whole New World, as well as conquer'd a conſi- 
derable Part of the Old : How much more would 
we yet have eſteem'd him ? And to proceed fur- 
ther; if this Cæſar could either have ſav'd his 
own Life, by knowing the Secrets of, or by 
killing alone all his Aſſaſſinates, or prolong'd 
for many Hundreds of Years that of his Ser- 
vants ; we ſhould yet more have rejoic'd in his 
Service and Adoption. But what is all this to 
the Infinite Perfection of the Great King of 
Kings, whoſe Servants, Friends, nay, and a- 
dopted Sons we may be? He it is who-govern'd 
Cæſar, as he does the Flies or Ants; who, with 
one Word made Ceſar and all the World, where- 
of he conquer'd only a Part which he was not 
able to retain. By whoſe Skill the Heavens 
were ſtretched out, in which vain Cæſar's great- 
eſt Ambition was, to be a little Star: Who not 
only knows, but in one Moment governs all the 
various , and almoſt infinite Thoughts and De- 


ſigns of Angels, Men, and Devils; and who 


forces them all, how contrary ſoever to one ano- 
ther, to agree in the great Deſigns he has in Go- 
verning the World, _ . etl blog 

Who would. not rejoice to ſerve a Maſter, that 
knew when he were innocent, and who. as he 
is exactly juſt to his Servants, ſo could not be 
impos d upon by others, to their prejudice ; and 
tho' even Swarms of Witneſſes combined againſt 


.them, could ſee thro' the Miſts that they threw 


up; 


An Eſſay on Reaſon.” 


up; which no Earthly Maſter, how juſt ſoever, - 


can do ? But ſuch is our Heavenly Maſter, who 
can alſo not only enrich us when we are poor, 
and cure us when we are ſick; but can tame 
our Paſſions, illuminate our Ignorance, ſtrength- 
en our Inclinations, ſweeten our Tempers, and 
make all theſe Joys compleat, by the Removal 


of all Fears or Jealouſies that can end or leſſen 


them. Can we give any reaſonable Accoum 
why we ſhould be careful to keep the Road ex- 
actly, if we knew there were great Precipices 
on every hand, into which whoever fell were 
irrecoverable; and yet knowing, that in our 
Voyage to Eternity, there are Precipices that 
lead to dreadful Pits of Fire and Brimſtone, 
kindled by the Wrath of an angry God; we 
notwithſtanding, go on careleſsly , laughing at 
ſuch as admoniſh us, and minding little Trifles, 
which we are convinc'd will pleaſe no longer 
than we poſſeſs them. Th 1 Trees 
How falily do we reaſon, in reflecting on our 
ſelves and others ? Por we think them mad,who 


endeavour not to get themſelves curd', when 


they find they are tormented with Gout and 
Gravel; yet who amongſt us is at any Pains, ſo 
much as to ſeek Remedies for his Paſſions and Vi- 
ces, which of all other Diſeaſes torment us moſt. 
And if we heard a Fellow in Livery value him- 
ſelf upon the Richneſs of his Suit; would we 


not eſteem him an airy and fooliſh Creature? 


But if we ſaw a Man who were condemned, 
and going to the Scaffold, admire himſelf, and 
talk of his Power and Glory, would we net 
conclude him diſtracted? And yet this is the 
true State of a Vain and Glorious Monarch, who 


has nothing but what he has receiv'd from an 


Infinite God, who can recal it when he pleaſes; 
and who, whilft he talks of his Glory and Great- 


neſs, 
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neſs, is by that God condemn'd to die as irre- 
deemably, as muſt the meaneſt Slave over whom 

e inſults. And ſince we would laugh at a vain 
Coxcomb, who whilſt he were entertaining his 
Friends in his Maſter's Houſe, as if it were his 
own, were taken out of it by the Ears, and 


forc d to tremble under the Laſh; How ridicu- 


ous muſt we conclude Belſhazzar, (and which is 
the Caſe of too many other Great Men) who, 
whilſt he was Feaſting all his Nobles, and per- 
ſuading them of his Independence, was ſeized by 
an irreſiſtible Horror , which ſhak'd him all to 
pieces. | 

I doubt not for all this, but Learned Men 
will think they may juſtly value themſelves on 
their-own great Parts and Skill ; and you may 
read long Lectures made by them on this Sub- 
ject: But how unreaſonable are they in this? 


ſince theſe Endowments are given them as Ex- 


ternal Things are given to others; and a School- 
Boy may more juſtly admire himſelf, becauſe he 
can repeat excellent Lines made by another; or 
a Man, becauſe the borrowed Furniture, that 
he would make us believe to be his own, were 
within, and not without door, or were finer than 
that borrow'd Stuff which another had, whom 


he deſpisd. If Two poor Men ſhould borrow, 


the one Ten, and the other a Thouſand Pounds, 
the Difference of the borrowed Sums ſhould 
not ceaſe to leave both of them equally poor. 
But he is really a wiſe and reaſonable * Man, 
who knowing that what he has is borrow'd, en- 
deavours not to boaſt of it as his own, but to 
repay (as much as he can) the Intereſt to the 
true Owner for the Loan. Let us then con- 
clude this Period with the Apoſtle's juſt Reaſon- 
ing, 1 Cor. 4. 7. For who maketh thee to differ from 
another? and what haſt thou that thou didſt not re- 


ceive? 
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tel be? "Now if thou didſt receive it 3 by oft thou 
glory as if. thou hadſs not received it?: | 
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i 
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once in Company with a great Wit, 


7 , 1 


1 
who ſeeing Two poor Chairmen ſwear” in 
carrying a groſs, corpulent, vain Fellow; he 
try'd out, that he had rather be hang d, than 
ſerve ſo meanly ſuch a Rogue. Whereupon T 
told him he was doing a meaner thing, in bear- 
ing the Extravagancies of à violent and ty- 
rannous Stateſman ; to pleaſe whoſe extrava- 
gant Humour, I had ſeen him ſweat more than 


theſe poor Men did; who had allo in this the 


Advantage of him, that they did ſo to get 
Bread for their Family; whereas he did the 
other to feed that Ambition and Avarice, which 
tended to deſtroy himſelf. 1 
Man's Unreaſonableneſs appears alſo in the 
Unſuitableneſs of the Means he uſes, to the 
Ends he propoſes to himſelf. Who would not 
think him a Fool, who would endeavour to cure 
à mad Dog, by putting a Golden Collar about 
is Neck ? Or, who would think to cure a Fever 
in a Man, by beſtowing a great Office on him ? 
But are not Men ſuch Fools, when they think 
they can quiet their Paſſions by Riches, or their 
Minds by Advancement? Spiritual Diſtempers 
are to be,cur'd by Spiritual Megs ; and as the 
0 


fineſt Thoughts cannot feed th dy , ſo tiei- 


7 
* 


ther can the greateſt Riches, or any other ex- 
ternal thing ſatisfy the immaterial Soul 
If I were defirous to get Preferment, wopld 
not J endeavour to pleaſe him from whom 1 
were to expect it, and not his Enemies? But 
tho' we fay that we expect, or at leaſſ with to 
be Favourites to God Almighty „and tobe by 
him happy for ever ; yet we ſpend not our time 


in obeying him, but in ſerving openly _— 
| afli- 


| 
| 
| 
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aſſiduouſly the World, the Devil , And our own 
Luſts, which are his declar'd Enemies; and that 


too ſo reſolutely, that any reafonable Man can- 


not (upon conſidering our Actions) but. con- 
clude, That either we card not for what he 
could give, or elſe that we were ſubtle enough 
to cheat him, or ſtrong enough to over-power 
. „„ „ 
If a Man were going to live in another 
Country, would he not endeavour to accuſtom 
himſelf to the Cuſtoms of it, and to carry wit 
him Things that were uſeful in that Country? 


* r 


And would we not laugh at him, if he ſpent 


his Time in Building and Adorning that Inn, 


which he were to leave? But this is our Condi- 


tion, who beſtow all our Thoughts on the Things 
of this World, from which we ſhould expect to 
remove every moment, and in which we cannot 
It is moſt ſtrange that Men, to ſecure them- 
{elves againſt Fortune, ſhould put themſelves 


more and more into its Power. For the Re- 


medies we uſe are to grow richer and greater; 
and nothing ſubje&s us more to Accidents than 
theſe do; for it is for theſe that Men are pur- 
ſu'd and deſtroy'd, and they are oftner Crimes 
than Defences. 288 | 
God has promiſed, that if we ſeek we ſhall find, 
if we knock it ſhall be open d; ſo that Prayer is 
the true way to attain to. what is defirable : And 
Men may pray ſecurely at their own Bedſide, or 


in walking about their own Field. But yet Men 


will leave this ſure, ſafe, and eaſy way, and 
fail to the Indies amidſt Storms, and travel thro? 
the Deſarts of Arabia amongſt Thieves, to get 
unneceſſary Riches ; expoſe themſelves to Can- 
nons, and watch in Camps, to get Honours ; 
truſting the Seas, Winds and Cannons , 17 55 
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than their arm kind and merciful Fathex,, wy e 
made and governs all theſe. od 

When we have Children, we are very deftig 
to leave them well ſecur d, and conſequent 
provide them Eſtates : But tho we take pains. to 
breed our Colts and Hawks, we take no pains, 
teaching. our Children their Duty to their Ma- 
ſter , as we. do thoſe Beaſts; and probably by; 
not being bred to a juſt way of Reaſoning, they, 
may loſe by one Extravagance all that we. have 
left them, or at leaſt live unhappily, in. not 
knowing how to uſe it aright. And the ſame 
Parents which would beſtow their Eſtates to free 
their Children 'from burning for a Month in a 
Fever, will, to get them a. little Addition to 
that ſame State, breed them ſo, as may occaſion 
their Burning to all Eternity. 

If any Man were guilty of Crimes, and fo 
needed the King's Pardon; would we not think 
him a mere Brute, if he ſhould, inſtead, of 
ſeeking it earneſtly and ſincerely, run up and 
down railing at him, and revilings his Laws ? 
Yet moſt of dur Wits, who have indeed more 
Guile than Wit, and are not ſure what Moment 
they ſhall be damn d for ever, make it their Bil- 
ſineſs rather than Sport, to treat in Ridicule his 
Divine Majeſt and Laws. 

Let us a little examine the neat 

of Mens arguing in Matters of . Honour, 
wherein they pretend to be ſo exact, and deli- 
cate, and we. ſhall be convinc'd how weak, their 
Reaſon i 15, : e 

And in the firſt Place, would not right REY 
ſon dictate to us, that thoſe thin s are firreſt 5 
Men of honour, which are mol ape 
recommended by that judge whom all geln 
ledge to underſtand beſt what is great, glori 
an Jas, 2 bo would believe any ting t 4 
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Honourable for 2 Soldier, which Cæſar of 


Mareſchal Turenne had condemned as unjuſt and 
mean? And if this Rule hold, we muſt conclude, 


That it is the Almighty God, the Glorious Ma- 


ker of Heaven and Earth, and of the heart of 
Man; and not the inſolent Courtier, the huffing 


Hector, or the unſtable and ignorant Rabble, 


who muſt give the Rules to juſt Honour and true 
Grandeur. Nor ſhould the beſt of mortal men 
be able to perſwade us, that any thing is ho- 
nourable, but according as it agrees with the re- 
veal d Will of the Omnipotent ind Infallible 
Judge; for if he be Infallible, it is ridiculous 
that his Judgment ſhould not be acquieſc'd in; 
and if we think him not Infallible, we cannot 
— T Seb den oh =. god: 
If any. Man ſhould call one perjur'd, eſpeci- 


ally if he were a Perſon of Quality, he would 


reſent it irreconcileably.; and yer are not all 
ſuch as are-guilty of Adultery, guilty of Perjury 3 


and to aggravate this Perjury, it is Perjury a- 


gainſt a Lady, to: injure whom, and to whom 
the breach of an ordinary Promiſe, would be 
thought 4 ſhameful Cr ume 3 but yet much more, 
when it is conſidered, that upon that Oath the 
Lady haddeliver'd herſelfup, and bythelike'Oath 
had forſaken all the reſt of Mankind: So chien, if 
Perjury be a Villany, when committed in the 
moſt trivial things, and to a Perſon Who never 
obliged us; what can it then be, when commit- 


| ted in the greateſt Concern, and when the Oath 


was given in the moſt conſiderate Manner, and. 
under the greateſt Obligation to the moſt deſerv- 
ing. Perſon, and to one of, that delicate Sex, 
which the moſt unworthy are unwilling to in- 
jure or cheat ? * | 4 5 * e eln 
„1 doubt not, but all who pretend to Reaſon, 
will acknowledge, that Ingratitude is the moſt 
8 abominable 


e , , io oa as 
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aäbominable of AlL Vices, and moſt inconſiſtent 
with true 2 And if Prince had obli- 
ped! one: of his Subjects, behaving 1 tot: <4 E 
kind Father to him, would he not be 4 very 


Rogue if he were ungrateful; but yet more, if 
he refuſed . to obe y him, after many Promiſes 


and Wn nay, and after many Pardons, hav- 


ing ſeveral times relapſed again and again into 
thoſe Crimes, and even employed th Forces 
with which the King had truſted hin ragainſt 
himſelf? And yet the King of Kings, and our 
Heavenly Father, having heaped: hourly ſuch 
Favours on us, that it needs a Mans whole time 
to repeat them, 
time makes 4 part of them, we ungrateful 
Miſcreants enploy all th the ſtreng th of our Spirits 
and Bodies kink daily, to that 
height, that tho“ we eh ſelves tremble when 
we think with confuſion upon them, and vow 
pain, and mourn for them; yet we, unreaſona- 
ble Men, return with tlie Dog to the Vornit, and 
with the 1 ea Puddle, and alldt the Breach 
of 7 Se os to our old Sins: :: 
575 that Pride . for its on Dez 
fen 51 Body of Pld” Belag of Honour; 
as one inftance Foot „amo onglt öckters, I urg 
how unreaſonably Men rep pair ior Honoar, - 
endeavouring to take 4 Mans Li Ny 1 may 
damning both themſelves and him, fin A by way: 


of Com pliment drawing innocefit Men '( 
ſuch ordinarily as have the greateſt Kin 
for them) i into hs ſame Hazard and S 
tion; which in ſpight of all the Gallantry ima- 
ginable, does prove how little uſe of true Rea - 
ſon Men have, tho they value theniſelves voy 
much as if they were the ſole Maſters of it. 

this is not only contrar v7 to the Law of God, the 


true 


becauſe every Moment of our 
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true Fountain of Honour, as of all Good, but 
to the Laws of our Count And what can be 
more abſurd, than that 5 private, young, 
and ranting Hectors ſhould be able to make that 
paſs for generous and gallant ,, which Whole 
Nations aſſembled, have after much Reaſon 
and Deliberation condemned as 4 Crime in 2 
Ages and Countries. And even the ſame Men, 
who brag of this when enrag d, and in the Field, 
condemnit in Parlaiment and in cold Blood. But 
nothing diſcredits this Heroiſm more, than that 
thoſe, who would not yield up their Revenge 
to God, nor their Conſcience, have been 
frighted from it * the French King and the 
Gallows. 

Iſ one Man give another the Lye, he muſt 
pay down his Life, becauſe a, Man of Honouf 
would rather chuſe to dye than to be 2 Lyar, of 
rather thought one; but this Man of Honour 
will fatter, fill all Men langh 5 at him for lying ſo 
groſly; 8&thisEloquence: Knaves muſt 55 
make his Patron a Fool for = capable to believe 
hat none believes, fave him 10 that this Flat. 
terer, who yet paſſes for 1 Min of true. 17 8 55 
makes himſelf, a Lyar; and. bis Patron 117 0 
How oftentimes alſo have we ſeen theſe Men 0 
Honour lye and flatter, to. YTromote Faction, and 


to pleaſe the Multitude, which they were. there: 


deſigning to Cheat; as if the addition f 2 
*heat could make 4 Lie Fenn Reb ion 
and Pimping are Noble Elights of 77 5 and 
Kindneſs, to which faſhionable Me and 
Men of Honour can only pretend, and à i Plero- 
gative deny d to thoſe Men who are truly virtu⸗ 


wer e would they not conſider 
l ſe their Crimes and Vices are W 


[ 
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* | tb chat Great God, who is the Fountain of 
Truth, and the Rule of Purity, and ſhall at 
the Great Day be known to Men and Angels ? 
0 If a Lady conſidered, that all her unchaſt 
© Thoughts, and a Perſon who paſſes for an Ho- 
h neſt Man, that all his Secrets and Cheats would 
be diſcover'd to their Neighbours, though as 

guilty asthey, it would confound them: Ho then 
GN will all Men look, when the Sins they are en- 
deavouring to cover, ſhall be laid open in that 
Illuſtrious Aſſembly, where Innocence and 
Knowledge ſhall be in ſuch high Perfection? 
| How cari we then be judg'd Reaſonable Crea- 
'*F cures, when we dare do that before the Almigh- 
FI DA God, who is of purer Eyes than that he can 
*Y behold Iniquity, which we durſt not attempt be- 
fore our own Servants, who depend on us, and 
are as frail as our ſelves ? And if wecannot abide 
Fa the Accuſation of our own Conſcience, how - 
| 0 ſhall we be able to hold up our Faces in ſo glori- 
"7 ous a Judicature ? And can Men. be Reaſonable 
W Creatures „ and yet not mind ſo great a Con- 
i cern: 3 L002 ite; 
Fame; that tacit Acknowledgment of Im- 
9 mortality, even in thoſe who believe it not, is 
|| purſued ſo extravagantly, that Idolatry it ſelf is 
not more inexcuſable. For to gain the opinion 
of a brutal Multitude, we ſacrifice to them our 
Duty, our Quiet, and our Security; and what 
if Deſign can we have, or return can we expect 
"*Y for all this? For if, we be not Immortal, 
vhat ſignifies our being eſtgem'd,, when we "op 
© are to have no Being? And why ſhould we 
give our ſelves real Trouble for an imaginary 
"Good? And if we belieye.,the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, it teaches us that either we muſt be ſavid 

Jer damn d,; if ſav d, . 2 from Men will f 
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nify nothing, when we diſcover how fooliſh 
we were to adore ſuch Worms; if damnꝭd, that 
which made a great part of our Crime, cannot 
be an alleviation of its Puniſhment.” But if a 
Man, believing there is a God, did argue juſtly, 
he would value highly the being eſteem'd by 
that Wiſdomthat cannot err, and whoſe Suffrage 
will laſt to all Eternity. Men can only raiſe 
our Character, without being able to raiſe our 
Merit, but our great Maſter can really make us 
merit, and open others Eyes of the to underſtand 
it, when true; which no Man can do; and his 
Eſteem brings Rewards ſuitable to its Greatneſs; 
and therefore is only worthy of our Pains, eſpe- 
cially, if we beſtowed that Pains in ſerving him, 
which- we do in gaining Fame; we might ex- 
pect from his Goodneſs what can never be valu- 
able when obtain'd from Men, becauſe of their 
_ Meannelſs ; or ſecure, becauſe of their Tnjuſtice 
or Caprice. If we ſaw any of our Acquaintance 
running up and down among mean and ignorant 
People, to perſuade them to praiſe and admire 
him, we would laugh at his Folly, as well as Va 
nity ; but this is the Condition of us poor blind 
Sinners, who are ſick and dejected, if our filly, 
blind Fellow-Mortals do 'not admire us, and 


praiſe our Actions, © „ 
I have remark'd in my own time, that ſome 
by taking too much” care to be efteem'd and ad- 
mird, have by that courſe miſs'd their aim; 
whilſt others of them, who ſhunn'd it, did 
meet with it, as if ie had fallen on them, whil'ſt 
it was flying from the others; which proceed 
ed from the unfit means theſe able and reafon 
able Men took* to eſtabliſh their Reputati 
on. It is very ſtrange to hear Men value them 
ſelves upon their Honour, and their being Men 
of their Word in Trifles, when yet ſame 

I Lonou 


4s Hſin Rain: 


Honour cannot tie them to pay the Debts they 


have contracted upon ſolemn Promiſe of ſecure 
and ſpeedy Repayment ;' ſtarving poor Widows 


and Orphans, to feed their Luſts; and adding 
thus, Robbery and Oppreffion to the diſnonoura- 
ble Breach of Truft. And how can we think 


them Men of Honour, who, when a Potent and 
Foreign Monarch is oppreſſing his Weaker 
Neighbours, hazard their very Livesto aflift him, 
tho' they would rail atany.oftheir Acquaintance, 


that meeting a ſtrong Man fighting with a wea- 


ker, ſhould afliſt the ſtronger in his Oppreſſion. 

The ſureſt and moſt -pleafant. Path to uni- 
verſal Efteem, and true Popularity, is to 
be juſt; for all men eſteem him moſt Who 
ſecures moſt their private Intereſt, and pro- 
tects beſt their Innocence: And all who have any 
Notion of a Deity, believe that Juſtice is one of 
his chief Attributes; and that therefore, Who- 
ever is juſt, is next in Nature to him, and the 
beſt Picture of him; and to be reverenc'd and 


lov'd: But yet, how few trace this Path? moſt 


Men chufing rather to toit and vex themſelves, 


in ſeeking Popular Applauſe, by living high, 


and in profuſe Prodigalities, which are entertain d 


by Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, as if rational Men 


would pardon Robbers, becauſe they feaſted 
them upon a part of their own” Spoils; or did 


let them ſee fine and glorious Shows, made for 


the honour of the Giver upon the Expence 
of the robb'd Spectators. But when à vir- 


tuous Perſon appears Great by his Merit, 


and obey'd* only by the charming Force of his 
Reaſon, all Men think him deſcended from that 


Heaven which he ſerves, and to him they glad- 
ly pay the Noble Tribute of deferved Praiſes. 


Another great Claſs of Arguments; to prove 


how ill Men reaſon in Matters of greateſt Im- 


a3 portance 
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portance, may be brought from the Contradicti- 
ons we are guilty of in our Conduct. As for 
Inſtance, Life is the thing in the World moſt 
valu'd ; for without it we can enjoy nothing ; 
and yet ſo unreaſonable are we, that for a Com- 
plement, we will hazard it ſo far, as may be ra- 
cher call'd a lofing of it. Whentime is going, we 
cry out againſt Providence, for having made it 
ſo ſhort; and when it is gone, we would give 
all the World toredeem it ; and yet we are wea- 
ry of it ſo far as to beſtow: Money upon any 
thing that will help to ſpend it; and give it a- 
way in Viſits, to ſuch to whom we would not 
give any thing elſe. We would for no Money 
quit one Year of our Life; and yet for the ſame 
Money which we ſo undervalued in the expreſs 
Exchange, moſt Men do really give away very 


many of their beſt Years, ſince they are ſpent in 
gaining Money. 1 


We exclaim againſt Tyranny, Ulurpation 
and Oppreſſion, and in this we are much in the 
right: But why then do we admire, and cry up 
ſuch as have been great Oppreſſors and Uſurpers, 
as Alexander, Czſar? For in this, we are not only 
unjuſt. upon the Matter, but Enemies to our 
ſelves; for that Eſteem we put upon them who 
have been: ſuch, invites others to make us the 
Prey of our own Errors. 

Moſt Men do admire, and prefer themſelves 
to all others, which is a great Proof of our un- 
reaſonableneſs; but yet, even theſe cannot ſtay 


with themſelves, and by being afraid to look in- 


to their own hearts, contradict the Eſteem 
which yet at all times they have for themſelves, 


to an unſufferable Exceſs. All Men deſire to pre- 


for the beſt Company; and when Men prefer 


any Company to the being alone, they demon- 
rate that themſelyes are not the beſt. = 
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_ .- Moſt Men, when they are young, contemn, 


Riches, and love them when they are.old ; and 
though our Wits ſcorn to think or ſay with the 
Vulgar, yet even theſe are ſwayed as much and 
as ſtrongly ꝓy vulgar Vices, as thoſe. who never 
exclaim'd againſt the unthinking Crowd. All 
Creatures ſtand in awe of others, according to 
the Eſteem they have of them ; and tho! we ad- 
mire our own Perfections, and value our ſelves 
far above our proportion, yet ſtand we not jnawe 
to commit Wickedneſs when alone, which ws 
durſt not commit if others were preſent ; and 
thus we are ſo unreaſonable, that we want a due 
reverence and eſteem for our ſelves, where we 
ought to have it, and have it exceſſively where 
we ought to want it total. ET 

Selflove, the falſeſt tho' the ſubtileſt of all Rea- 
ſoners, endeavours to perſwade us, that in Re- 
venge, we ſhall, by ſeeing our Enemies ruined, 
remain our ſelves: the excellent Creatures, our 
Rivals being thus depreſsd: And this is that hid 
Reaſon which juſtifies to us that - Paſſion which 
is truly moſt inhumane. But what an improper 
Argument is this? For we are not one whit the 
more excellent, that another is ruined by an Ac- 
cident. Another Argument brought by Re- 
venge, is, that thus we ſhall ſecure our ſelves 
againſt our Enemies, and ſoRevenge would paſs 
with us under the diſguiſe of Self-defence; but 
becauſe this would ſeem cowardly, and be in 
effect, a tacit acknowledgment of Fear; we 
rather ſay, that in Revenge, we will teach o- 
thers not to attack us. But all theſe are falſe 
reaſonings; for no Man ſecures his true Quieg 
by Revenge, for it raiſes an Enemy within, 
which is always preſent, and able to diſquiet : 
And all Men conclude themſelves obliged to de- 
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ſtroy the Revengeful Man, by the ſame Argu- 


ment that he purſues his Revenge; and thus a 


Man is tortured by it after he has prevail d. 

Moſt Men deſire to be in Employment, from 
a ſecret Deſire to be admir'd 5 whereas when they 
are in Employments, they do not thoſe Juſt and 
Virtuous Things, for which they would be truly 
admir'd: And albeit Self-love makes them be- 


lieve, that the being fear d is a Mark of true Do- 


minion ; yet they conſider not, that even Do- 
minion is only at the Bottom defireable, becauſe 
it is a Sign of Merit and innate Excellency ; and 
does pleaſe, becauſe it makes us believe, by the 
Suffrage of others, that we are Noble and Ex- 
 cellent Perſons, of which, even the leaſt reaſo- 
nable cannot ſeriouſly be perſwaded, except they 
believe they have' done virtuous things. And 
thus it were more reaſonable to do what is really 
virtuous, than to cheat our ſelves, with thinking 
that others admire us. And it is very unreaſo- 
nable not to do things rather for Virtue it ſelf, 
than for the Applauſe which follows it, ſince 
that Applauſe derives its deſireableneſs from Vir- 
tue, and ſo Virtue it ſelf ſhould be much more. 
deſired : And which ſhews yet more the Weak- 
neſs of our Reaſon, tho' in this we contradict 
the undeniable Sentiments of Mankind, yet we 
are cheated into it by a Miſtake, as if it were: 
eaſier to attain to the Applauſe of Virtue , than 
to Virtue it ſelf; whereas quite contrary, it muſt 
be more difficult to attain Applauſe, fince it de- 
pends upon many Thouſands of Rivals and ca- 
pricious Fools ; whereas Virtue ſprings from a 
Man's own Breaſt, and we may have it, and 
keep it in ſpight of all Mankind. IIA... HO 
Every Man alſo may, in his private Station 
and Employment, find Thouſands of Inſtances 
t confirm this Truth. And thus a Courtier 
| ſhould 
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ſhould conſider, that when he ſees his Prince 
bow and pray to a Superior, before whom he 
acknowledges himſelf to be a Worm and a Va- 
pour, that certainly it is fit to do nothing todiſ- 


pleaſe that Superior Power, for gaining the Fa- 


vour of that Prince who adores him; and who 
would not think him mad, who would ſcorn to 
depend on 2a Monarch, but would take pains to 
flatter his Footman ? When a Lawyer obſerves, 
that Men take ſuch pains to ſecure in Law an 
Intereſt that cannot be ſecur'd againſt Accidents, 
he ſhould in Reaſon conclude, that it is brutiſh not 
to take more pains to ſecure that which ſhall ne- 


ver fail: And when he obſerves, how zealouſſy 


the Eldeſt Men defend a Life, that Accidents, 
nay, and Nature probably will end with the Pro- 
ceſs, ſhould he not conſider what pains ſhould. 
be taken to ſecure a Life that continues for ever, 
free too from that Care, and thoſe Sickneſſes, 
that even before Death make this Life miſerable ? 

If a Soldier, who was beſieg'd by his Ene- 
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mies, ſhould abandon his Watch, and ſpend his 


time in Gaming and Drinking, or ſhould loſe 
the glorious Opportunity of defeating them, for 
2 Feaſt; or as Mark Antony, for 4 Miſtreſs: 
Eſpecially if they be ſuch Enemies, whom we 
know would not only kill, but torment us to 
Death; Were he not to be accounted à Fool? 
But that is our Caſe; for being ſurrounded with 
Temptations and Devils, we ſpend our Time in 
Toys and Trifles; and whilſt we hear that others 
have receiv'd an Immortal Crown, for having 
overcome their Spiritual Enemies, we, who va- 
lue Fame and Glory ſo much, ſpend our time in 
pleaſing Two or Three ſilly Courtiers, whom 
we deſpiſe whilſt we attend them, and laugh at 
the Actions which we ſeem to admire. A Meer- 

chant were ridiculous, if he ſhould ſpend his 


Stock 
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Stock and his Time in buying up Wares that 


were unfaſhionable in that Country where he 
has his Abode; and yet moſt Men employ them- 
ſelves wholly in gathering Riches, and getting 
that Knowledge, which can neither be carried 
to Heaven with them, nor can comfort them 
when they are in Hell. And I have oft applaud- 
ed the Remark of a Gentlewoman, who hearing 
a whole Society admire one of her Acquain! 
tance for a great Wit, told them, That his Fa- 
cher had left him a great Eſtate, which he had 
fpent amongſt Whores, that he had himſelf 
married a, Whore, and had chang'd the Orthodox 
Religion, in which he was bred up, for a worſe, 
and was not devout in that neither; and deſir'd 
them to conſider, if that Man deſerv'd to be 
call'd a Wit ? 97 44h F 


Neuꝛr are we only unreaſonable in purſuing our 
Pleafures and Vices, but the very Meaſures we' 


take in being Virtuous, ſhew how weak our Rex- 
ſon is, and how ill we uſe it. For our Friend- 


Mip is, for the moſt part, but the preferring; 
thoſe for whom we have a Kindneſs, to thoſe 


who deſerve better both our Kindneſs and thoſe. 
Employments; and thus we rob the Common- 


wealth, to. repay the Debt our Gratitude owes. 
The Courage of many is but a hypocritical diſ- 


eniſfing of their Fear, or à dull Ignorance of 
their Danger. For when a Man goes to Battel, 
he fears to die ; but ro diſguiſe this Fear, he con- 
ſiders the Shame of flying; and knowing certain- 
ly that his Reputation would be ruined, he fears 
more this certain Loſs, than the Hazard of be- 
ing kill'd ; But if he cannot attain to that, he at 
leaſt braves it out, and endeavours to. cheat 

others, when he cannot ſatisfy himſelf. , 
Liberality and Charity are oft-times but the 
diſguiſed Effects of Vanity, wherein Men cache 
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ſy deſign rather their own Perpetuity , than the 


Advantage of thoſe on whom they beſtow what 
is given; in which they act very unreaſonably : 
For if they lent it to God, he would reſtore it 
with a very enriching Intereſt ; but in beſtowing 


it on Fame, they beſtow it on a Cheat, which 


has oft deceived both them and others. And it 


ſtill ſeems ſtrange, that we will beſtow it on that 


Multitude (for Fame and the Multitude are the 
ſame thing ) to preſerve any one of whom from 
ſtarving, we would not beſtow. one Farthing. 
And yet the World eſteem thoſe who do ſuch 
things , more than they do reaſonable and judi- 
cious Perſons. Ken 

It is one of the chief and Fundamental Di- 
fates of Reaſon, that we ſhould do to others as 
we would wiſh them to do to us. But tho' we 
exclaim againſt our Equals, poor Mortals, if 
they refuſe us this Meaſure, yet we allow it not 
to our great King and Sovereign. If we heard 
that any, who pretended to be our Friend, did 


I fit tamely and hear us rail'd at, and contemn'd, 


we would conclude them baſe and treacherous ; 
and a King would for this treat his Subjects as 
Rebels: But yet we fit not only to hear impious 
Creatures rail at Religion, and oft-times at Pro- 
vidence it ſelf, with ſo little Reſentment , that 
we comply and even admire the Miſcreant. I 
remember that I ſuggeſted once to a Perſon of 
Quality, who was buſy about his Accounts, to 


conſider if our Steward ſhould ſpend our Rents - 


upon his own Affairs, or upon maintaining his 
own Family in Luxury, and much more if he 
ſhould riot it away with our Enemies, would we 


not hate him as a Rogue, and at leaſt recal rhe 


Truſt we gave him. But the Great Maſter of 


the Family of the Faichful, having appointed us 


only co be Stewards, not to appropriate, but to 
1 5 beſtow 
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beftow the Eftates he gave us, for the Uſe of 
his poor Children and Servants, preferring us 
kindly to as much as may ſatisfy our Convenien- 


cy; for ſo the Scripture, and even Reaſon it ſelf, 


teaches us; ( for why ſhould the wiſe God have 
beſtowed ſo much upon ſome, whilft others 
want, if he had not deſign'd to level all by this 
Neceflity of Diſtribution ;) yet we ſee his Chil- 


- dren ſtarve, whilſt we employ the Portions due 


to them upon the Wicked, who are his Enemies. 
And thus we uſe the Almighty God at the rate 
we would not ſuffer from the meaneſt of our 
Servants. And ſo unreaſonable are even ſuch as 
are convinc'd of the Reaſonableneſs of Charity, 
that by doing their charitable Actions in Publick, 
they loſe the Reward, by not preſerving the true 
Deſign of it ; for as our Saviour argues, Mar. 6. 4. 
Ir is very juſt, that ſince they beſtow their Charity to 
gain the Applanſe of Men, they ſhould be rewarded 
with the | Applauſe for which they beftowed it: And 
how can they expect a Reward from God, to 
pleaſe whom it was, not given; and he is not 


f obliged to repay what was not lent him: And 


they cannot expect double Payment; for being 
paid by Men, the Obligation is fully ſatisfied. 

1 ſhall conclude theſe Obſervations with what 
ordinarily we conclude our unreafonable Lives, 
and that is Death-bed Repentance, which of all 
Things is the moſt unreaſonable. For if we be- 
lieve the Rewards and Torments which attend 


our future State, and make the Delay ſo dange- 


rous, why delay we ? And if we believe neither 
of theſe, why repent we? The one cannot but 
make our preſent Pleaſures very bitter, by the 
Fear that muſt thereupon haunt us; and the other 
cannot but needleſly cut off the Pleaſures, which 
we exclude as inconſiſtent with true Repentance 
But which of us being condemn'd to horrible 

| Torment, 
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Torments , would delay to ſeek a Remiſſion till 


of. e 
4 the laſt Hour? Or being invited to leave our Cot- 
n. tage to receive a plentiful Eſtate,” would delay to 


i undertake his Journey? And yet we eaſily delay 

"| or Repentance, which can only preſerve us, | 
condemn'd Sinners, from Eternal Torments; F 
nis and which would certainly bring us, poor | 
Wretches, to that Inheritance of immortal Glo- 
ry. And tho' we condemn our ſelves for leavinit 
the Diſpatch of our little Concerns' till the 1 


e Hour; yet we delay that great amd neceſſary 
ur Work, on which a long Eternity hangs, for eve- 
aß ry Trifle. And that which aggravates much this 
y Neglect, is, that the Reaſons which encourage 
+ | us to it are as weak, as the thing it ſelf is abſurd 
ue! and dangerous. For the Hope we may live, has 
4. for its Foundation a frail Body, that every Acct- 


dent can deſtroy; and it is a Wonder, that when 9 
„we hear of ſo many unexpected Deaths, we 
na ſhould not tremble to think, what if I had died? | 
And tho' the Mercy of God be as infinite as his 


8 Juſtice, yet it is inſupportable Inſolence in us to 4 
na chink, that we can be favd when we pleaſe : 
wil This is not only-to undervalue him as the laſt 

thing to be choſen, which implies that our infi- 
uf) nitcly, glorious Maker is of all things leaf wor- 
thy of our Choice; but in this we exalt our ſelves | 
ml above Til, [as if anne | 
ef ſtow upon us Heaven and Happinęſs, whenever | | 
we thought fit to call for it. And Which of us - 1 
| would beſtow the meaneſt Favour upon him, = 


„ who would reſolve to oppoſe , or but neglect us 


Er 3 4 „„ ont 
was long as he pleas d. The delaying makes us tre 
e unfitter, not only to crave, but even to teceive 
MM Mercy ; and ſince all our Life, albeit gs piouſſy 


ſpent as Human Frailty can allow; is ſhort 


enough for ſo great 2 Work, What can we ex- 
lh pe& from a few ſickly Hours diſtracted by new 
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Pains, and amazed at ſo many old Sins? And the 
Scripture having commanded us to repent, ,and 
bring forth good Works, it has every where 
made good Works; and a ſubſequent Amend- 
ment of our Lives, the Mark as well as Fruit of 
ſincere Repentance: And therefore ſince a Death- 
bed Repentance muſt want this Proof, it cannot 
but be by ſo much the more uncomfortable to us 
and our Friends. Nor is there any generous 
Soul, who having receiv'd ſo great and undeſer- 
ved a Pardon, would not deſire to be able to live, 
that he might magnify that Infinite God to whom 
he ow'd it. I know that the Thief on the Croſs 
Has been a Stumbling-block to many others; but 
we reaſon very weakly from this Inſtance of 
Gods. Mercy : For. he by believing the Divinity 
of our Saviour amidſt all that could have been 
ſaid againſt it, when even the. Fews were deſiring 
him to come down from the Crofs, and they 
would believe in him; and the other Thief was 
Teviling him; did evidence as much Faith in 
that contracted Span when dying, as the. beſt of 
us can do in a prolong'd Life. And it being fit 
For the Saviour of the World to ſhew his Power 


and Mercy when he was leading Captivity Cap- 
tive, that happy Thief can be no Precedent for 


us, who remain unconverted after ſo many, Mir 
racles, that no reaſonable Man can now doubt 
of, eſpecially if he never heard, as it's probable, 
of that Goſpel which we have ſo oft undervalued ; 
and if he has not neglected former Offers of 
Mercy, which we have ſo oft contemn'd. 


And ſhall we preſume on God's Goodneſs, be- 


cauſe one Man was ſavd, and but one, to pre- 
ſerve Mankind, from Deſpair ; not remembring, 
that as the Thief . obtain'd a Pardon when he 


faught it, ſo Eſa» found no Place for Repentance, 


tho he ſought it earneſtly, Heb, 12. 17. Ang 
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tho*-:thoſe: who came in at the laſt Hour, got as 


much as choſe who had wrought at the firſt;; 
yet, it is remarkable, that it is ſaid, they came 


not ſooner, becauſe no Man had deſired them. 


But let me conjure any Noble Soul to conſider, 
that if God be worthy of the Adoration of An- 
gels through all Eternity; and that we confeſs, 
that to walk like Enoch with him, will be ſo. a- 
miable and glorious; why ſhould we delay it for 
Pleaſures that are unworthy of a reaſonable Soul, 
and which laſt but for a Moment? For at leaſt 
we loſe ſo much unexpreſſible Joy and Pleaſure; 
and if delaying our Repentance we continue to 
be ſick. when we may be whole, to be blind 


whem we may ſee, to be poor when we may be 


rich, to lie in Priſon when we may live at Liber» 
ty; and to be Slaves to our Enemies, when we 
may be Heirs to 4 Kingdom: All which induces 


te to believe, that they who delay Repentance, 


deſign not to repent, but flatter: themſelves with 
a falſe Conceit of it; for to xepent, is to be 


grieved, and nd Man who is grie red, can put it 


off at his Pleaſure, no more than a Man can 

griev'd, or not, as he pleaſes. As alſo if a Man 
reſolv'd ſincerely to repent, *tis neceſſary that he 
were convinc'd of the Greatneſs of his Danger, 
and were actually aſham'd as well às afraid there- 
of; and if he were truly touch'd with theſe 
Convictions, he would not continue in the 


Courſes which occaſion d them. And to finiſh 
ﬆt; Is it not tire Height of U ˖ for 
a Man to continue to do theſe things, of ꝓhic 


he knows he muſt be aſham'd, and for whidh he 
reſolves to be exceedingly troubled and afflicted? 
And if we were coming into a Room where a 
Man was wounding himſelf, would we not con- 


clude him yet madder, if he told us, that hg. 
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An 4. Eſa on Reaſon; 
—— a Man got ſo many Wounds, and yet as 


Let me therefore conclude this Diſcburſe with 
the noble and juſt Reaſoning us d by St. Peter, 
2 Epiſt. 3.1011. But the day of the Lord will come 
as a thief in the night, in the Uohich the heavens will 
paſs away 1vith great noiſe, and the elements ſhall melt 
with a fervent heat, and the earth alſo and the works 
that are therein ſhall be burnt ap © Seeing then thut all 
theſe things ſhall be diſſolved; '2yhat manner of perſons 
ought ye to be in all holy Converſation and Godlineſs? 

And what a IRE. Creature will the greateſt 
Hero be, when he finds himſelf in the midſt of 
a burning World, having greater Terrors with- 
in his Breaſt than theſe raisd by an Omnipotent 
God, and which will force him to cry to the 
Hills and Mountains to fall upon Uh and co- 


ver him from the Face of this: angry Judg e? 


But theſe great and ſad Truths — Colas) 
to be preach'd by an Angel, to Hearers ſtanding 
upon the Brink of their? Grave, and 8 70 
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hence proceeds it that Man 4s | 4 


reaſonable, and how to improve our 


„ 


T is indeed very ſtrange, that Man, who 
improves daily ſo much in all Arts and Scien- 
ces, that are neither ſo neceſſary, ſo eaſie, 
nor ſo advantageous to us, ſhould ſtill de- 
creaſe in this excellent Study, this Noble and 
Uſeſul Knowledge: Let us then enquire a little 
into the occaſions of theſe Errors in his Reaſon- 
ings, and we ſhall find them ſo filly, that they 
alſo diſcover to us new Weakneſlesin his Reaſon. 

I know that we generally. charge this. on 
Man's Atheiſm, imagining he would reaſon Juſt- 
ly, if he believ'dche Principles I have laid down; 
but this is a Miſtake, for Atheiſts reaſon moſt. 
weakly, as well as others, and moſt inconſe- 


5 
_ - a 1 


quentially to their own Principles; for even A- 


theiſts diſquiet themſelves for Fame and Money, 
and by Whoring and Drinking deſtroy their, 
Bodies, which is all they dote upon, and ſhould 

preſerve, and which ſhews their Uureaſonable-, 
neſs, according to their own Principles; and 
that Infidelity is not the cauſe of falſe 8 
apears clearly, becauſe ſuch as are not Atheiſfs, 
reaſon falſly ; and we may obſerve, |, that 
ſuch as believe that by the ill Diets they uſe, 
their terriblepains will be rene wd, do yet adven- 
ture on them. Oh, that they only of all Man- 

| E e kind 
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kind were the unreaſonable Men! But how un- 


reaſonable are they, who believing there is a 
Crown of Glory reſerv'd for thoſe that will run 
that Heavenly Race, chuſe rather to fit Tipling 


and Gaming; that believe the Son of God ſtands 


ſtretching out his Arms, readyto preſerve them, 
and yet will rather ſink down into that fearful 
Pit from which there is no Redemption; who 
will rather ſtarve than ſeek that Heavenly Man- 
na, and languiſh of their Wounds, than ſeek the 
Balm of Gilead, from the hand of a loving Fa- 
ther ; whom no Judgments on others can awa- 
ken, nor Mercies to themfelves can oblige; Sick, 
amidſt ſo many Cures ; Poor, amidſt ſuch Plen- 
ty; Blind, notwithſtanding ſo much Light; 
and Inſenſible, ſpight of ſo many Convicti- 
ns. 5 5 
But how can Men reaſon well, ſince they nei- 
ther underſtand the true uſe of Reaſon, nor what 
Man is? And theſe are the two firſt and great 
Occaſions of our Errors. | are, 
As to Reaſon, let us examine our ſelves nar- 
rowly, and we ſhall find that Men think they 
need not Reaſon in the great and conſiderable 
deſigns of Life ; as if theſe were matters to be ta- 
ken upon truſt ; and as if Reaſon were. to be 
us'd only in Matters of State, or in Debate or 
Trade. And I deſire to know, who ſits 
down to reaſon with himſelf, why he lives ſo, 
or to know, if what he does, is according to the 
Rules given him, for regulating his Actions. 
I have my ſelf ſpent Twenty Years in reaſon- 
ing eagerly to ſecure other Mens Eftates ; but 
J have ſpent very little time to conſider, by a 


nobler Reaſoning, why do I ſpend ſo much time 


in reaſoning for other Men, and yet ſo little for 
my ſelf; tho' in the mean time, I do but too 


mach prefer my ſelf to all others; Tou will find 
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ſome Divines very buſie in arguing, whether 
God from all Eternity. could have made Crea- 
tures, and yet theſe Men will never conſider 
what ſhall become of them in Eternity. The Cure 
then of this, is to conſider Reaſon, not as 2 
Tool, uſeful for Gain or Fame only, but as a 
Square, put in our Hands by our kind God, to 
inſtruct us how to make our Actions ſtraight 
and even; and as a Workman does firſt mind to 
have all regulated by his Square, and after his 
Work is finiſhed, applies the Square to What he 
has made; ſo ought we, when any thing is de- 
ſign'd by us, reſolve to do all in it by the Rules 
of Reaſon, and when the Action is ended, exa- 
mine if it be ſo: And to invite us to this, God 
has not oblig'd us to ſeek for this any foreign or 
remote Remedy; no, nor to owe our Remedy 
to any other; but has plac'd his Candle in our 


Breaſts, and honour d us with the being our own 


Governors and Directors. Let us then think, 
and think on Matters of Importance, and of 
Matters that import us; let us think as much of 
Heaven, which cannot be taken from us, When 
once we are poſſeſſed of it, as we do of temporal 
Eſtates, in the poſſeſſion of which we cannot e 
ſecured. Let us think as much upon our felves, 
whom we value too much, as upon others, whom 
we val tete little. ,, 
We uſe oft- times our Reaſon to argue falſly 
for Intereſt, or by Pre- engagement; and this de- 
bauches our Reaſon, after which it continues 
eaſily in this Error: For this takes off that Re- 
verence and Eſteem we ought' to have for juſt 
reaſoning. Thus Lawyers favouring ſtill, and 
being oblig'd to maintain the Cauſe of zhoſe;whg 
have retain'd them, force their Reaſon to find 
Arguments for their own ſide; Divines thinking 
themſelves obliged to defend the Poſitions of 
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that Church wherein they were born, reaſon 
ſtill in its defence: States-Men, to fortifie their 
Party, endeavour to perſwade all Men to em- 
brace it; and Orators, not excepting the Phi- 
loſophers amongſt them, to beautifie their Diſ- 
courſes, urge things that are meer Flouriſhes, 
having much Luſtre, but no Strength; great In- 


ſtances whereof are to be ſeen in Seneca, and 


generally in all the Heathens, who as T ſhall 
ſhew expreſly elſewhere , were forc'd, by not 
knowing the true Principles whereupon Reaſon 
was to be built, to maintain by falſe Reaſonings 
the true Principles that they deſign d to recom- 
mend. We do likewiſe form our Morality by our 
Intereſt,and guide not our Intereſt by our Morals; 
and after we have form'd any Deſign, we find 
out Reaſons to perſwade us that it is juſt: - And 
thus we oft-times miſtake Intereſt, Tmaginations, 
and Prejudices, for folid Reaſon ; the true Cure 
whereof lies in being painful and curious in our 
firſt Reaſonings; and as careful not to com- 
mit Errors by falſe and careleſs Arguings, in 
Matters of eternal Happineſs, as Mathemartici- 
ans are in their Demonſtrations about Figures 
and Coucluſions, which cannot fecure them a- 
gainſt one Misfortune, nor add one day to their 
Lives | n 
Bigotry, and falſe Conceptions of Religion, 


do alſo darken much our Reaſon; for ſome- 


times, by implicit Faith and Infallibility, ( thoſe 
great Tyrants over Reaſon ) we accuſtom our 
felves to Lazineſs, wherein we loſe the habit of 
Reaſoning ; and ſometimes by impoſing upon 
us things inconſiſtent with it, and by'reaching 
us that it is a dangerous Guide, we leſſen our 
own Eſteem for it, and create inſenſibly in our 
felves a Jealouſie that it is an Impoſture ; and 5 
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baffleſit ſo on theſe occaſions that at other times it 
dares not try its own ſtrength. I confeſs, that 
it ought in a juſt ſubmiſſion yield to his Com- 
mands who made it, nor ſhould we hear the 
Servant when the Maſter ſpeaks ; but except 
when the Will of God does expreſly ordain ones 
Reaſon. to ſubmit, we ought not to deny our 
ſelves the true excerciſe of it, to pleaſe; Men, 
who underſtand not its true ſtrength, or do up- 
on deſigns impoſe on us the abandoning of it. 
And this has infected us ſo far, that by it all o- 
ther Sciences did fall very low. And if ſome. 
bold Defender, ſuch as Cartes and others, 
had not interpos'd, we had been led by implicit 
Faith, in all the Objects of Knowledge as well as 
in all the Objects of Faith; and every . School- 
man would have exacted as much abſolute Sub- 
miſſion to his own Dictates aswe ſhoyld pay to the 
unerringCommands of our infallible Creator. And 
oft times Self- love paſſing for Religion, blinds us 
whilſt it promiſes Illumination: As a clear In- 
{tance whereof I ſhall deſire any wiſe Man to 
conſider, that if this were true Zeal which led 
Men to hazard all they have for the ridiculous 
difference about indifferent Ceremonies or Tenets, 
way do they not hazard all they poſſeſs for the 
defence of the Chriſtian. Religion againſt the 
Turks; ſince in ſound Reaſon , and by a Mathe- 
matical Certainty, the whole is to be preferred 
to a part. And to prove that this is the effect of 
Self-love, and not of true Devotion, it is very 
obſervable, that the leſs the Differences be in 
ſuch Caſes, we are ordinarily the more paſſio- 
nate in them, being inclin'd rather to have our 
Sentiments ſuſtain d, than the Commands of God 
obey d; moſt; Men being to themſelves their 
own only God, and being aſham'd that they 
5 6 anne” 919. Eo ſhauld 
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ſhould err even in the meaneſt Circumſtance. 
Men may think me inſolent when tell them 


that they underſtand not themſelves ; but they 
ſhould bear this from me, who would' willingly 
wiſh that they could juſtly tax me of a Lye in it. 
But for my Security I muſt put them in mind, 
that Monſieur Paſchal told them before me, that 
he had laid aſide the Study of the Mathemaricks, 


becauſe few underſtood to converſe with him in 


it, and betook himſelf to confider Man; as 


thinking that a Subject ſo near, and of ſuch Con- 
cern to every one, that all could not but under- 
ſtand it; and yet he found this leſs underſtood 
than the other. But that T may contribute my 
mean Endeavours for clearing them in this, I 


muſt deſire them to conſider, that Man being 


created to love and admire God, it muſt follow 
by a neceſſary Conſequence, that God was to 
be the Center of all his Knowledge; and right 
Reaſon was a drawing of all his Concluſions as 
ſo many Lines, to reſt upon God as that Center, 
But Man N= to exalt himfelf, does by 1 
wofut Miſtake” make himſelf the Center; and 
Self-love, as another Reaſon, draws all into this 
Deſign. And thus, whereas we ſhonld ftudy to 
underſtand the excellent Works of the Crea- 
tion, that in them we may underftand the In- 
finiteneſs of that wonderful Creator; we ſtu- 
dy them only EET to adorn our ow 
Spirits, and thus to raiſe an Efteem in others 
for us; and crook in all the Conclufions 
we make to our ſelves and our Conveniency, 2 
the Center of all our Deſigns. And thus we 
have invented new Sciences, Arts and Recres- 
tions, ſuch as Criticiſms, Raillery, Comedies, 
Tragedies, &c. merely that our Works may be 


admir'd as much as his. And therefore it is im- 


poſſible we can ever reafon juſtly, ſince Ou 
Lice 
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Lines of our Reaſoning tend. to a wrong Cen- 
ter: But if we return to our Duty, in xeſbl- 
ving to love and admire him, and not our ſelyes, 
every Concluſion, being drawn from true Prin- 
ciples and Poſitions, would recover its Original 


Streightneſs. And thus, if we adord God more 


than Kings and Princes, we would not dif- 
pleaſe God to pleaſe them, that we might be 
enrich'd or advanc'd by them. If we ſtudied 
only to know him in his Creatures, and not to 
raiſe our own Fame by them, we would not 
toil and vex our ſelves to acquire Fame, nor 
forget Serving and Adoring him, that we might 
get time to know thoſe Sciences, and be efteem'd 
for, and delighted in that Learning. Self-love, 
amongſt its other Cheats, hinders us to ſtudy 
Chriſtian Morality , becauſe that would let us 
ſee how vile and frail we are ; and therefore, 
as 2 Diverſion, it carries us impetuouſly to ſtudy 
other Sciences, wherein we may admire our 
own Wit and Sagacity. But that which ſeems 


to me the true Notion of Learning, is, that it 


ſhould be a Deſign to know and admire God in 
his Works; for which Natural Philoſophy and 
Mathematicks are to be ſtudied ; in his Provi- 
dence, which we may know by Hiſtory; in 
his Juſtice, to be known by Law; and in his 
Governing the Soul of Man, which is the Ob- 
jet of Moral Philoſophy ; but above all, in 
himſelf, and the Myſteries of our Salvation, 
taught by Divinity when well directe. 
A Proof of which, as well as a new Cauſe of 
our Errors in Reaſoning is, That the firſt Rule 


by which our Reaſons are ſquared and directed, 
are the Writings of thofe Illuſtrious Heathens, 


who in our Youth are recommended to us as 
the only Guides and Patterns: The: beſt of 
which, ſuch as Plato, Epictetus, Seneca and o- 
0 E e 4 thers, 
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thers, being abſolutely ignorant of Man's great 
Diſeaſe, which is Original Sin, could not but 
miſtake the Remedies of his Actual Tranſgreſ- 
ſions ; and knowing nothing more excellent 
than their own Reaſon, they concluded it was 
ſufficient... And having, from their Poets and 
Traditions, learned mean low Thoughts of their 
Gods, who were in thoſe Days made the chief 
Actors of the Sins they ſhould have puniſhed ; 
and deſcrib'd as more employ'd in ſatisfying 
their own Paſſions, than in Governing of the 
World ; thoſe miſled Philoſophers did not only 


equal themſelves to, but raiſed themſelves above 


the Gods whom they taught others and them- 
ſelves to adore. And to that Height did this 
Miſtake in their Reaſoning fly, that Seneca con- 
cludes his Wiſe-man much preferable to the 
Gods, becauſe the Good they did, aroſe from 
the Neceflity of their own Nature ; whereas 
Man, being left to a Freedom in his Actions, 
made them good by his own wiſe Choice. 
Epictetus founds his Philoſophy upon that only 
Principle ; That the Things within us are in our own 
Power, but the Things without us are not. Whereas 
St. Paul from Heaven aſſures us, That of our 


ſelves, as of our felues, we can do no good: And 


our own Experience doth moſt convincingly a- 
gree with St. Paul, againſt Epictetus. And where- 


as a Principle in any Science ſhould be an un- 


controverted Truth; we find daily, that this 
Principle is an abſolute Lye. For that Man, 


who thinks that he can with an unerring Hand 


govern his Paſſions, has never undertaken the 


Subduing of them. And video meliora, proboque, 


deter iora ſequor, agrees much better with our own 
Experience, as well as with St. Paul; who, 
tho! among the greateſt of Saints, complains 
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not; but what I hate, tbat do I; and therefore is 
forced to cry out, Who ſball delive#® me from this 
body of death? Cicero's Diſcourſe concerning the 
Nature of Gods, and Plato's Dialogues of the 
Immortality of the Soul, may convince us how 
weakly thoſe great Patterns of Philoſophy do 
reaſon, even upon thoſe Subjects where Reaſon 
was not altogether miſtaken. And from thoſe, 
and all the Writings of the Ancient Pagans, I 
do more juſtly conclude, That thoſe great Ideas 
which our Maſters have given us of them, and 
the Eloquence which ſhines every where in their 
Writings, have miſled; us from the Ways that 
lead to the New Feruſalem; and from admiring 
the Beauty of Holineſs which ſhines in thoſe 
Scriptures , which have God Almighty and the 
Holy One of I/rael for their Author and Sub- 
ject; and in which we are taught to expect more 


Help from Heaven, than from our ſelves, a- 


gainſt our Innate and Original Corruption; 
which is more to be overcome by Praying than 
Thinking , and can never be overcome with- 
out that Humility and Self-denial , which was 


| abſolutely unknown to the Heathens; as I hope 
prove in another Diſcourſe , where theſe 


to 
Thoughts ſhall have their full Scope. 
I am far from deſigning in this to root out Self- 
love, but rather to direct and improve it. For 
certainly God has grafted Self- love in every 
Man's Heart, to the end Man might thereby be 
the more oblig'd to love him, to whom he owes 
all thoſe Excellencies which he loves in him- 


ſelf; and that he may be thereby oblig'd to pre- 
ſerve himſelf as a Part of the Univerſe, and which 


is in general preſerv'd by every Man's Lovin 

himſelf : And ſo far has God allow'd this Self- 
love, that he puniſhes Man when he deftroys 
himſelf. But that Self-love which I here in- 
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veigh againſt; is a falſe and Impoſture-Paſſion, 
whereby Man makes himſelf the Spring, from 
which all his Deſigns follow the Mark at which 
they aim, and the Rule by which they are to be 

uared, than which nothing can be more unrea- 
ſonable. For how can we juſtify our ſelves, 
in requiring abſolute Deference from all that is 
ours, if we yield it not to that Infinite Being 
to whom we owe all? And as he brought us 
out of nothing, ſo we ſhould ſtill remember that 
we are nothing before him. If every Man made 
himſelf the Rule, and drew all to himſelf, what 
2 diſtraed thing would this World be? And 
how impoſſible would it be for any Man to live 
comfortably in it ? And as 2 private Man would 
be eſteem'd mad, who in a Court would think 
that all Things ſhould be deſign'd there for his 
Glory and Pleaſure ; fo, much more is Man 
2 diſtracted Creature, when he makes himſelf 
the chief Aim of all his Actions. Whereas, if 
2 Courtier take great Care to pleaſe the Mo- 
narch , and to deſign his Glory and Advantage, 
he wilt thereby raiſe himſelf in a ſecurer , as 
well as a juſter way. And therefore, becauſe 
Self-love is ſo ſtrong an Orator , and is ſtill at 
the bottom of all Perſwaſion, we ſhould 'exa- 
mine cautiouſſy what is urged upon us under the 
Diſguiſe of Self-love ; and whether we do re- 
ally love our ſelves, when we yield to thoſe 
Things to which we are tempted. - I ſhalt con- 
elude this Period with a fad Aﬀertion ; That in 
fpite of all that Men profeſs, yet too many re- 
ally, at the bottom, miſtake themſelves fo far, 
as to thifik that they have no Original Frailties, 
and therefore that they are able to command 
their Paſſions ; and that they need no Divine 


Affiſtance; that they are nothing elſe, fave that 
Body which we ſee”; that, they are not to die 


ſo 
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ſo ſoon; and that the Things they are doing 
now, are the only Things to be card for, and 
will remain with them for ever. And if moſt 
Men have this Idea of themſelves, I deſire to 


know how they can draw juft:Conclufions from 
ſuch miſtaken Principles. * 30] Hide rr 
Another Cauſe of our Reafoning ſo weakly, 
is, That the Things of another World are too 
remote to ſeem great to us, and too ſpiritual to 
be diſcerned by carnal Eyes. The leaſt thing, 
when plac'd immediately before our Eyes, will 
intercept, and exclude all further Proſpect; and 
even the leaſt conſpicuous Objects, and Senſual 
Things do, by a conſtant Tide of Emanations, 


— . 
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flow in continually. upon ns; ſo as to fill our: 


Thoughts, and leave little Room for any thing 
elfe. But as a Remedy to this, let us conſider, 
that fince even Corporal and Senfual Pleaſures 
charm us only when we think much upon them, 
it follows, that Thinking is the Source and O- 
rigin of Eſteem: Tho' we ſee not the Riches 'of 


a golden Mine, yet our Belief: will make us 


roil for it; and the Hope of ſucceeding to an E- 


ſtate will oblige us to follow eagerly what that 


Hope ſuggeſts. And ſince Faith is the Evidence 
of things not ſeen, it does repreſent Things to 
come with a Certainty that makes them pre- 
ſent; and albeit it may be objected, that we 


have ſeen ſome ſuch Things as theſe Mines, 


and worldly Succeſſions, and therefore it is that 
we believe and love them more; yet that is of 
no Moment. For the Miracles that Men have 
heard of, and the wonderful Works of Provi- 
dence which we daily ſee, eſpecially when born 
in upon us by the Conviction of our owtr Con- 
ſciences, ſeem as ſtrong Motives as any thae 
Senſe can afford. Conſcience; that luminous 
Senfe of the Soul, being ſtronger, and more 
. perſua- 
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perſuafive to any that will hear it; than any 
of our dull and outward Senſes, which have on- 
ly Aſſiſtance from ſtupid Fleſh and Blood: Con- 
verſation alſo about 'Things Spiritual and Divine, 
will be in place of Senſual Emanations to us, 
and will repreſent a future Life , and the World 
to come, to a hearkning Soul, as if it were pre- 
ſent ; nor will the Almighty fail to aſſiſt that 
Eloquence which has him for its only and ul- 
ent; Stopt. 7 7 nnd ring yd han 

The Soul certainly being a Spiritual Subſtance, 
can more eaſily unite it ſelf to immaterial Ob- 
jects, ſuch as a future State of Happineſs, than 
to the terreſtrial Objects, with which we fill it; 
and the only Fault is in us, who do not apply 
our ſelves to the thinking on theſe. Do we not 
find that ſuch as aſpire to Fame, are more taken 
with it than any Man is with Meat or Drink, 
yea, and Life it ſelf, for the Conqueſt whereof 
all theſe are contemn'd : And yet Fame is a 
meer immaterial Object, that has nothing affe- 


cting the Senſes, otherwiſe than by thinking no- 


thing Preſent, nothing Corporeal; and gene- 
rally, the Spirit of Man is more pleas'd with 
Expectation than with any preſent Poſſeſſion 
whatſoever; ſo far, that if we — * any little 

oughts, and 
faſten them more to it than a thouſand Things 
of greater Value already poſſeſs'd. This then 
can be no ſuch hard Task as our Lazineſs per- 
ſuades it to be.. Bas e 
- Tho? we be convinc'd of the Truths on which 
I have founded my Obſervations, yet we advert 
not to them, nor heed them. Thus tho' an Ob- 


ject were moſt conſpicubus, yet if we dote ſo up- 


on any other, as never to turn our Eyes that 
way, we ſhall not be taken with either its Value 
eee, eee 
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for the Things of this World, and ſo are rather 
pre- engag d than blind, and buy not that Pearl 
of Price, becauſe we have laid out our Stock on 
other Trifles; which is a, great Defect in our 
Reaſon; and for which we would contemn o- 
ther Merchants : And this is to be cur d by ha- 
ving a true Value for Things, and by rectifying 
all our Ideas; and therefore he who reſolves. to 
Reaſon juſtlh 2 ſhould begin firſt to conſider, 
when any thing occurs, of what Uſe it may be, 


# 


and of what Value it is. As for Inſtance, & 
this Land, for which I am ſinfully providing 
Money, worth Heaven? Or this Mar „ whom 
Jam to pleaſe , abler to make me Happy than 
God Almi 


- 


And ſo, like a skilful Chymiſt, reſolve every. 


Thing into its true Principles, and then try Its 
Value ; and like a Merchant, who has been oft- 
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hty, to whom in this I prefer him? 


en cheated, reſolve at laſt to conſider what ſuch 


Things are worth, whether they will be faſhio- 
nable where we are going , and whether they 
will return us the Stock we lay out upon; them. 


For improving this Thought, we ſhould, con- 


ſider, that though we diſcover Truths, yet We 
do not take time to ponder them ſufficiently : 
And thus, though we. be convinc'd , yet we 
improve not ſufficiently our Convictions. Self- 
love, and the Love of Eaſe has us'd us to a par- 
tial and ſuperficial Way of Enquiry; and from 
this alſo proceed theſe Wanderings which wea- 
ken thoſe pious Meditations, and diſturb that 


Earneſtneſs in. Prayer, by, which we can only 


procure a juſt Illumination in our Reaſoning : 
Deſultorineſs of Thought grows daily when it 
is not leſſen'd, and the next Days Wanderings 
are the Puniſhment of thoſe which we ſuffered 
to prevail Yeſterday. But ſhould we not be 
aſham'd, that we cannot think our Salvation 
wor- 
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worthy of ſome ſerious Hours, ſince it- is that 
which God Almighty has conſtantly deſign'd, 
and follow'd from all Eternity , though we are 
far more concerned in it. And that we can 
ſpend many entire Hours upon à Queſtion of 


Law or Mathematicks, and yet cannot fix our 


Thoughts upon that infinite Being, in whom 


there are far more infinite Perfections; an Ob- 


ject that can never be exhauſted, where every 
Thought would open à new Scene of Thoughts, 
Wee more delightful ; by which Angels have been 
for many Thouſands of, Years. detain'd.. in con- 
fant Raptures , .contemplating thoſe admirable 
Myſteries, which the Scripture tells us the An- 
gels deſire to pry into, finding by a conſtant En- 
quiry, new Matter of Holy Learning and Bleſ- 
ſed Curioſity ; and are ſaid by God himſelf to 
have learn'd this from thoſe happy Chriſtians to 
whom thoſe Myſteries were firſt reveal'd , Eph, 
3. 8. Learn then, O Chriſtian, to manage thy 
Spirit, try firſt by what means thou uſeſt to fix 
it on other Occaſions, and improving theſe 
from the obvious Advantages een ee 
will yield above all others, beg humbly, by 
Prayer, a new Supply to thy native Forces, ac- 
knowledge to God that thou haſt taught thy 


own Thoughts this Seditiouſneſs and Tumultua- 


rineſs of which thou, complain'ſt; and hope, 
that as by frequent Yieldings thou feddeſt 99 
Vice into a Habit, fo that by frequent and reſo- 
lute Oppoſitions thou. may'ſt deſtroy that obſti- 
nate and dangerous Habit, and introduce a con: 
trary one, which will make thy Fixedneſs eaſy 
and pleaſant. Frequent Reaſonings do alſo not 
only make us argue more ſtrongly and eaſily, 
but do warm us into a Conviction firſt, and then 


ipto a Love for that for which we contend : 


And thus Lawyers arè oft times convinc'd, — 
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in the ill Cauſes they plead; and Hereticks fix 


themſelves in their Errors, by frequent Conteſts 


for them. Why then ſhould we not argue more 
frequently both againſt our ſelves, and with o- 
thers, upon theſe excellent Truths, by which al- 
ſo we ſhould be engag d 
tably to theſe Truths, of which we profeſs to 
others that we are convinc'd? And who could 
be ſo, abſurd, as after he has been debating a- 
gainſt another for his Drinking, yet would invite 
him to a Debauch? But, alas, every Man loves 
to debate in kis own Calling, except the Chriſti- 
an: And it is become as much a Shame to talk 
of Devotion as it ought to be our Glory and De- 
light; and Men ſeem afraid to debate, leff by be- 
ing too much convinc d of what they ought to 
do, they ſhould be too much terrified for what 
they have done; and ſo theſe Convictions beget 
an uneaſineſs to them, when to gratifie their Hu- 
n are tempted to renew their ſins 


d in Honour to walk ſui- 
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ypocriſie affords us a clear Proof of this Par- 


tiality, as well as of Man's contradicting him- 
ſelf; for to confeſs there is a God who is Omni- 
ſcient, who knows the ſecrets of Hearts, and 
before whom there is nothing hid in Heaven or 
Earth, and yet to think that we can conceal our 
Thoughts from his all-ſeeing Eye, implies a flat 
Contradiction; as it alſo does to care for no- 
ching but what may cauſe an eſteem in our ſelves 


for our ſelves. We really value other Mens 


approbation, becauſe it confirms us in our.own : 
nor would the vaineſt Man alive value all the 
Flatteries imaginable, if he thought he could not 
deſerve them. Yet in Hypocriſie we muſt know, 
that we deſerve not the Applauſe to which we 
pretend ;and it is worthy of our thoughts, to en- 
quire impartially, how Men can reconcile; theſe 
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Hypocriſy, do only raiſe an Eſteem, or come to 


aud from our ſelves ; adverting ſeriouſly and im- 
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in themſelves ; for the moſt debauched Reaſon 
will not adventure upon any Contradiction with- 
out fome ſeeming Reconciliation. And tho' at 
the firſt, it may ſeem that Want of Conſiderati- 
on is the Cauſe of this, yet this cannot be; for 
if we know not that we are maſquing, it is no 
Hypocriſy ; and on the contrary, Hypocriſy re- 
quires great Reflection, becauſe it needs much 
Precaution. The Reaſon then of the firſt muſt 
be, that as to God we truſt our Repentance, and 
to his Mercy; as if forſooth, we did him little 
Wrong, by making his Creature appear more 
Excellent than it is; and as if it might prejudge 
his Service, to let others ſee, that we are many 
times more wicked than they; or that we did 
God good Service, in encouraging others to be 
pious by our good Example; and that we by 


an Employment by which we may be truly ſer- 
viceable to God in our other Actions. But I re- 
ally think, that the Heart of Man is ſo narrow, 
that it can hold only one Scherne of Thoughts at 
once ; and therefore this little Soul being fill'd 
with a Deſire of Applauſe, and with the Shame 
of being ſilly and undeſerving, it reflects indeed, 
but all its Reflections look that way. The Man 
is full of this, and intent upon it, and ſo he ſees 
not the Contradiction, how palpable ſoever it 
be ; but yet it is fo notorious and diſcernable, 
that T may juſtly conclude his Reaſon weak, if 
not blind, who does not diſcern it. The Cure 
then of this ſubtile Cheat, muſt be by purſuing 
this Impoſture into its ſecret Receſs ; by ſeeing 
this Player before he put on his fine Cloaths and 
Diiguiſes; by turning all our Thoughts to God, 
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artially to every little Circumſtance in the De- 
ign that is to be conſidered, E 
I have | 


proper and natural objects of our firſt years: 


! 
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have oftetimes admir'd tlie prevalency of 
Cuſtom above Reaſon; and tho” Brutes, Wh 
want Reaſon, or Children, in whom it is yet 

ſcarce ripened, be led by it; yet what a ſtrange 

thing is it, that in men who have Reaſon in 
maturity, Cuſtom becomes not only a ſecond 
Nature, hut overcomes Nature; and is a ſecond 
Nature, becauſe it almoſt extripates Reaſon, 
which was our firſt Nature? For tho” the older 
we grow, our Reaſon ſhould grow the ſtron- 
ger, yet it fallsſtill weaker, and melts ſo before 
Cuſtom, that even the virtuous and du- 
tiful Actions we do, ſeem rather the effects 
of Cuftom than of Reaſon. For if they 
proceeded from Reaſon; tlie ſame Reaſon 
which prompted us to do them, would ob- 
lige us to a&trvertuouſly on all other Occaſions! 
And we ſee that we alter our Vertues as the Fa- 
ſhions and Cuſtoms of our Country change. 
But to conclude this Expoſtulation, I catinot 
but wonder. that a Man ſhould be call'd rea- 
ſonable, after he has truſted'- the making 
Laws and Moulds for living happily and du- 
tifully; to the Multitude or Crowd, the worſt 
of all Judges; and which we our ſelves con- 
temn as an ignorant; giddy, and capricious 
„// / 

Of which Influence of Cuſtom over Reaſdn, 
many different Cauſes occur to me; for ſome- 
times I think that Cuſtoms eſtabliſh ind fix 
themſelves in us whilſt we are yet young, that 
Reaſon can neither deferid it ſelf nor us, eſpe- 
cially as tounuſual Pleaſures, which are the 


and like Weeds that have over-grown the 
Ground, tho? never ſo fertile, they hinder the 
better Plants from growing up. To prevent 
e Ff which, 


— 
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which, it is. neceſſary that we teach. young 
ones to reaſon very early, and accuſtom them 
to a Chriſtian Logick, that is better than 
what they can learn in the Schools. Thus we 
may make Cuſtom it ſelf uſeful rather than 
hurtful to Reaſon, and teach it to ſerve, where- 
as now it governs. And I know one who cur'd 


his habitual Swearing, by arguing with himſelf, 


That ſince even the King's Enemies were able 
to reſtrain themſelves from ſpeaking Treaſon, 
by reflecting on its dangerous Conſequences, 
it was ſtrange, that he who was convinc'd that 
Swearing did draw more dangerous conſequen- 
ces, could not abſtain from a Cuſtom that was 
altogether hateful, without the leaſt allay of 
Pleaſure or Advantage, to which thg other; 

might pretend. 0 
Sometinies I think, that Cuſtom having the 
force of the Multitude which ſupports it, 
they all concur to pull back a well reſolved 
Man from his virtuous Reſolutions; and 
Cuſtom prevails rather by numbers than by 
ſtrength: And to prevent this, it is necel- 
ſary for a man who reſolves to Reaſon 
juſtly, to withdraw for ſome time from the 
Crowd: Prov. 18. 1. A man, ſays Solomon, ha- 
wing ſeparated himſelf, meddleth with all Wiſdom, 
And Seneca tells us, That ſanabimur modo d ca- 
tu Kiran Jeſus Chriſt alſo, who has tri. 
umphed over the World, is by ſtrong Interceſſ- 
ons to be called in againſt this potent Enemy, 
who has ſhewn us, that he can throw our and 
diſpoſſeſs that Devil whoſe Name is Legion: 
But the Multitude, is never ſo corrupt, but 
that ſtill ſome are. to be found who can aſſiſt u 
in reaſoning juſtly upon things; and we ſhoull 
alſo remember, that we value ſo little the 
„ 5 ? M.ultitudde, 
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— Multitude, that we ſtand, not in awe of what 
an! they ſay of us, When we are gaining Money, 
ve or Prifvitg: our Pleafures*' why: then ſhould | 
we ſtill ſpend all we have, anddeny our ſelves = 
e- all Pleaſures. in following Cuſtom, ot edurt- | 
ding Fame; ſince Cuſtom; and Fame are but 
1, the Dictates of the Multitude, an Homage = 
le which unthinking men are-forced to payithe | 
. Rabble, becauſe they dare nor. ſeriouſly reflect 1 
eon what they do? Or wich defigning:Men 1 
pay them in hopes to make them firſt Tools te = 
n. their Ambition, and thereafter Slaves to theis 

as Tyranny. . * 5 „ | 4:04 a 1 5 4 hag FL, v. 

off Bur at other times the ſtrength of Quſtom 

rl flows from our Lazineſs, who love the Way 


that is chalked out to us, and think it ſafer t 
he follow, rather than lead the Crowd; cheat 
1, to this by a cowardly Humility, which proves 
ed our never having conſidered the Nobleneſs of . 
ad our own nu rv : Which is to. be cured'by, 
a generous Reſolution of deſpiſing difficulties; 
and of being Slaves, as all Perſons are who love 
better to gbey, thanto Examine the Dictates of 
e others. And we are moſt unreaſonable, when 
vue have ſo ſtrong deſires to lead the Multitude 
„to our Ruin, as in ſeditious Tumults and Facti- 
ons; and yet will be content to he tamely led 
by them in What is much nobler and of great 

i conſequence. How much more do we praiſe 

1. thoſe great Legiſlators, who governid the Mull 
0 titude by their Virtues, than thoſe Sycophaants 
who adored theni by Submiſſions? There is 
Light in Virtue and. Religion, and there ig 

ll fone dares reſiſt it; it is able to aftoniſhas well 


as convince: nor are men ſo wicked as not to a 
deſire to be affiſted by ſome happy Genius, by 
BM what they are convinced, is beſt. And every 
Ma almoſt ſtands wy in awe of another, ex; 
peaing 
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pecting and wiſhing ſome. Alaſer to undertake 


their delivery. 32 aii een 0 ein 
Senerally ' Self-love ſeems to lead into theſe 
Sentiments, as thinking the Multitude will cry 


” 
o 


up their own Inclinations, and is unwilling to 


check that Multitude from which. it expects 
Applauſe; and whoſe many Suffrages it needs 
to!maintain it, againſt that inward ſenſe it has 
of its own weakneſs and fillineſs*; And this is to 
Ae Cured by a noble reflection upon the Digni- 


ty of our firſt Creation; and a deſire to be a- 
gain like to that God whoſe Image at firſt we 


were, and whoſe Sons we may yet be, if 
ute can raiſe our hopes above ' thoſe lower 
Spheres -of ſenſual J * and Pleaſures which 
oyſon us when they ſeem ſweet, and cheat 
us when: they appear great. | 
One of the dreadful effects of our following 
the Example of others, is, that we think it is 
ſufficient to be-asregfonable as they: And thus 
we fooliſh and — Mortals, ſtint and 
bound one anothers goodneſs. Now this we 
mall eaſily! perceive to be moſt unreaſonable, 
when we confiderthat no Man will ſatisfie him- 
felf in being as powerful or rich as his Neigh- 
bours; tho' theſe be much lefs; deſirable for a 
Soul and Spirit; whichis the Image of an In- 
finite God, and is after all its beſt Endeavours 
here very far from attaining to that degree of 
Perfection which is even requiſite to the Life of 
a; Chriſtian. | Devotion is a Race, and who is 
it that When he runs with many Rivals, will 
content himſelf to be in the Throng, eſpecially 
if the Prize be conſiderable: And therefore the 
Apoſtle exhorts us to forget thoſe things which are 
bebind, and to reach: forth to 'thoſe things that are 
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before, preſſing towards the mark, for the prize of 
the high calling in Chriſt Feſus, Phil. 3. 14. WE 
are not only obliged to preſs on to obtain the 
Crown, but being purſued by our ſpirituał 
Enemies, we are concerned to uſe all the ſpes 


char is poſſiBle.” And would Hot we conclude 


him mad, who if he were purſu'd for his Life; 
would not defire to be paſt all danger, but eon- 
tent himſelf that he were not tliè laſt amongſt 
thoſe who endeavoured ta eſcapgesę?- 301506 

It is ſtrange, that notwithſtanding that Ca 
ſtom does ſo lead us when We go, not where 
we ought to go, but where" Others haus 
gone before us, yet we oft-titnes err to A 


by à con iy 
Reaſon, which is as falſe ald fore dahg 
rous than the other; reaſoning weakly 4 
falſely from a deſign and deſite to be' fingiilar; 


and. conſequently to be idmir'd” Thus even 


whilſt inithis we oppoſe thi Millticude, we'de- 
ſign to'pleaſe them tos';'for'no Man admires 
what does not delight him; and probably 
theſe ſame Contradictors would havechoſert rat 
ther to have gone to Fame in che beaten Pathz 
by a direct pleaſing and following of them ; 
but finding a Crowd before them in it, whieh 
they could not paſs by, they, * long and a 
dangerous Circuit, run beforèe, and endeavour 
to keep the Paſs on their Rivas, and hindern 


them from eoming up at Fame; tho they want 


the Multitude at preſent, yet they hope to make 
them follow, elſe they would not differ from 
them; for few would care to continue alone till 


the laſt; tho* they love to be fingular at firſt; 


et this humour is a very great Enemy to true 
eaſoning, for it introduces à Habit of arguing 
falſly; and it is, difficult in this dark eſtate to 
; EE 73 © recover 
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recover ourRoad if we once quit our Light; one 
Error emboldens us to commit another, and it 
is the punzſhmeanr of it when committed; even 
choſe who care not to oppoſe Eruth, love to 
be conſequential” in their oppoſition; for to 
do likewiſe, were to be guilty of a double and 
more palpable Vice in reaſoning. 


* 


Another great hindrance to right Reaſon- 


ing, is Senſuality : For though I am far from 
being of their opinion, who think the Soul 
nothing but the Animal Spirits ; ſincewe can- 
not.conceive how Matter can think ſo deli- 
cately and ſubtil 3 yet there is no doubt but 
the Temper of the Body has great influence 
on the Mind; and that Sobriety does purifie 
the Blood, and make theſe animal Spirits fitter 
Organs for the Soul ; as on the other hand, 

runkenneſs drowns it, Gluttony ſtupifies 
3t; and even after that time has diffipated thoſe 
loads which oppreſs the Soul, there remains a 
Rock of dregs which are eaſily inflam'd into 
Luft, Rage, and other brutal Paſſions, which 
in a more laſting manner enſlave it. There- 
fore Pagans have recommended Sobriety as a 
Diet for the Soul as well as the Body; and the 
Scripture / Faſting, as a Religious Duty. And 


ſince there is none of us ſo Brutal, but if we 


were about to Preach, Plead, or aſſiſt in 3 

ublick Judicature, .we would be careful to a- 
void all theſe Exceſſes, leſt thereby. our Reaſon 
might be diſturbed or clouded ; we ought much 
more to ſhun them, with an Eye to the Service 
of an Infinite God, and the preſervation of 
our immortal Souls; minding in this the obſer- 
vation of the Prophet, Wine, and new wine take 


. away the heart: Andtheadvice of our Saviour, See 


that you be not overcharged with ſurfeiting and drunk- 


* 
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there remain yet two vigorous Enemies to 
1 our Reaſon to be ſubdued, Bigotry and Rail- 
0 lery; which tho they be contrary to orie ano- 
0 | cher, Bigotry treating things that are ridicu- 
d loug as Sacred, and Raillery treating things 
Sacted as ridiculous, - yet they both conſpire a- 
x gainſt our Reaſon, and are the favourite Ex- 
} travagancies of the Times, which obliges me to 
[ inſiſt the more upon thjem. 1 
5 I define Bigotry to be a laying too much 
e ſtreſs upon any circumſtantial Point of Religi- 
on or Worſhip, . and the making all other e 
ſential Duties ſubſervient thereto; and got its 
p name from an occaſion extravagant like it ſelf. 
| Rolland firſt Duke of Normandy, be. 
2 — f gs A Go Du - Lange: 
ing obliged to do homage to Charles , Bi 
s | ay | got. 
King of France, for that Dutch, 
refus' d to kiſs his Foot, except the King would 
raiſe it himſelf to his Mouth; and when it was 
told him that the Solemnity eonſiſted in his 
taking up the King's Foot and kiſſing it, he 
anſwer' d, Ne ſe begot, that is to ſay in old Nor- 
man, Not ſo, by God; Whereupon the King 
and Court derided him, and the Normans 
were from that occaſion called Bigots, as they 
who adhered pertinaciouſly to Ridiculous Ex- 
travagancies. Theſe latter Ages, having in this 
dotage of the World produc d multitudes, who 
miſtaking Reformation for Humour, and ſeg- 
ing ſome Devout Men admired for ſeparating 
from Idolatrous and ſuperſtitious Churches, be- 
cauſe they would not reform great and funda- 
mental Errors, imagined that every thing 
was to be ſtruck at with the ſame zeal which 
theſe ſhewed in Matters of greateſt conſequence; 
and by a farther effect of the ſame zeal, they 
proceded to force others to concur with them 
| | 514 | in 
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intheirextravagancies which ſurprizing diſtra- 
ction forced Nen to beſtow on them the 
Name of Bigots. Superſtition could not fo 
well agree to them, that being only an exceſſive 
Worſhip paid to a Deity, Core! from an 
ill grounded fear of miſchief from it: nor could 
dogmatizing ſerve, that being only a poſitive- 
neſs in any Opinion, joyned to the Vanity 
of thinking that the Dogmatizer had right to 
dictate to others: nor Opiniatrity, becauſe 
that conſiſts only in adhering too ſtiffy to any 
Opinion in ſpight of the beſt Reaſons; nor 
Schiſm, becauſe jt is an unneceſſary Separati- | 
on: nor Herefie, for tho? it is afi obſtinate Er- 
'ror in ſome important Point, yet it is always | 
in.matters of Faith ; whereas Bigotry reſts only | 
in matters of ſmall'tmportance.” But tho? Bigo- | 
try properly relatesto matters Eccleſiaſtical in | 
dur late acceptation, yetitis by aneaſjeſtretch 
'uſed to expreſs opiniatrities of all: Kinds; and 
if we conſider” its original, we muſt conclude, 
that it has been drawn to matters'Eccleſiaſtick, 
and is appropriated now to them, becauſe they 
are the moſt remarkable and frequent inſtances 
or effects of this miſcheie vous Principle. For 
we may juſtly ſay, that Bigotr y is the Hypo- 
condriaciſm of Reaſon, the Bedlam of Religi- 
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on, and the Ape of Tnfallibility. 0, 

- > Inſtances of this Bigotry, a5 they are very 
frequent, ſo they ate vefy ancient. The A- 
poſtles themſelves were forc'd- very early to 
inveigh againſt Zeal that was not according to 
"Knowledge ; and the chief of their Scholars, 

; who had been fo happy as to hear them preach, 
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did yet rend the Church by a dreadful Schiſm, 
ö which ſoon after grew to that height, that 
the Weſtern Church excommunicated the Ea- 
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fern, for differing from chem i in the obſervati- 
on of Eaſter 


'Thebeft "way to to deter Men from ſpending 


their Time. and Zealin the ſervice of Bigotry, 
either as. its Chaplains, or as its Emiſſaries or 


Executioners, will be to conſider the great De- 


fects under which it labours, and the ſad effects 


which it produceth. 
The firſt pernicious effect of Bigotry, is that 


it obtrudes on us things of no moment as mat- 


ters of the greateſt importance. Now, as it 
would be a great defect in a Man's Senſe to 
take a Star for the Sun; or in an Orator to 
inſiſt tenaciouſly on a point which deſerved no 
conſidèration; ſo it muſt be a much greater 
error in 2 Chriſtian to prefer, or even to e- 
qual a meer Circumſtance ro che ſolid Points of 
Religion. ; 

But theſe miſtakes bebe more Ange des 
by-inducing their Votaries to believe; that be- 
cauſe they are Orthodox in theſe matters, they 
are the only People of God, and all who jdyn 
not are Aliens to the Commonwealth' of n 
And from this ſprings firſt, that they, 
Friends of God, may be- familar with bim, 
and as Friends do one to another, may ſpeak to 
him without diſtance or premeditation; ; thence 
it is that we hear dreadful Nonſence inſoferith 
vented in extemporary Prayers, ſich jen 
induce one to think that chey do not believe 
him to be # God to whom they ſhew ſo little 


reſpect; for who can think Hae Infinite Wiſ⸗ 
dom can conſider them as Friends, Who dare 
addreſs to him ſo unſuitably? Bigot having 


thus corrupted our reaſoning in Matters of 


Religion, it eaſily depraves it in the whole 
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The Bigots in the Second place, proceed to 
fancy, that they who differ from them are 
Enemies to God, becauſe they differ from 
God's People ; and then the Old Teſtament is 
conſulted for expreſſions denouncing Ven- 
geance againſt them: All Murders become Sa- 
crifices by the Example of Phineas and Ebud; 
all Rapines are hallowed by the Iſraelites bor- 
rowing the Ear-rings of the Egyptians ; and 
Rebellions have an hundred forc'd Texts of 
Scripture brought to patronize them. But I of- 
tentimes wonder where they find Precedents 
in the Old Teſtament for Murdering and Rob- 
bing Mens Reputation, or for lying ſo Impu- 
dently for what they think the good Old Cauſe; 
which God foreſeeing, has commanded us 
not to lie, even for his ſake. NET Hu 

The Third Link of this Chain, is, That they 
fancying themſelves to be the only 1/rael, con- 
clude that God ſees no Sin in them, all is al- 
lowable to them; and (as one of themſelves 
ſaid) They will be as good to God another way. 
The Fourth is, That ſuch as differ from 
them are Baſtards, and not the true Sons of 
God, and therefore they - ought to have no 
ſhare of this Earth, or its Government; hence 


flow theſe holy and uſeful Maxims, Domini- 


on is founded in Grace ; and the Saints have 
the only Right to govern the Farth. - Which 
being once upon an occaſion earneſtly preſs'd 
in Cromwel's little Parliament, it was anſwered 
by the Preſident of his Council, That the 
Saints deſerved all things : but that Publick 
Employment was. fuch a drudgery, that it 
would be unjuſt to condemn the Saints to it; 


and that the ſecureſt way to make the Com- 


monwealth happy, was to leave them in a pi- 
| | on 
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ous Retirement, interceding for the Nation at 
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the Throne of Grace. 
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The Fifth Error in their reaſoning, is, 
That ſeeing their Opinions flow immediately 
from Heaven, no earthly Government can 
condemn any thing they do, in proſecution 


raiſe Seditions and Rebellions without any ſcru- 


ple of Conſcience ; and believing themſelves 


the Darlings and Friends of God, they think 
themſelves above Kings, who are only their 
Servants and Executioner © _._ 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that ſuch Principles as 
Bigotry ſuggeſts, ſhould be able to produce ſo 
ſtrange effects; and many fanciful Perſons pre- 
tend it to be from God, becauſe it prevails ſo. 
But this wonder will be much leſſen'd if we 
conſider firſt, That the greateſt part of Man- 
kind are weak or diſhoneſt, and both theſe 
ſupport Bigotry with all their Might. Many 
virtuous Men alſo promote its Intereſt, from 2 
miſtaken good Nature, and vain Men from a 
deſign of gaining en Theſe who 
are diſoblig'd by the Government joyn their 
Forces with it to make to themſelves a Party ; 
and thoſe who are naturally unquiet or factious, 
find. in ita. pleaſant divertiſement; whereas on 
the other ſide, few are ſo concern'd for Mo- 
deration and Truth, as the Bigots are for their 
belov'd Conceits. „„ 8 2x: 


There is alſo a tinſel Devotion in it which 


dazzles the Eyes of unthinking People; and 
this ariſes either from the new Zeal, that like 
Youth, is ſtill vigorous, and has not as yet fpent 
it ſelf ſo as that it needs, to languith ;. or elſe, 
from the Bigot's being conſcious that his Opi- 
nions need to be diſguis d under this Hypocri- 
tical Mak. f 
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Severity alſo increaſes the Number and Zeal 
of Bigots. Human Nature inclines us wiſely 
to that Pity which we may one day need; 
and few pardon the Severity of a Magiſtrate, 
becauſe they know not where it may ſtop. I 
have known alſo ſome very ſerious Men, who 
have concluded, that ſince Magiſtrates, have 
not oftentimes in other things a great concern 
for Devotion, their forwardneſs againſt theſe 
Errors muſt ariſe either from the Cruelty of 
their Temper, or from fome hid deſign of car- 
rying on a particular Intereſt, very different 
from, and oft- times inconſiſtent with the Re- 
ligious Zeal they pretend. And generally, 
the Vulgar believe that all Superiors are in- 
clin'd to triumph over thoſe who are ſubject- 
ed to them; many have alſo a ſecret Perſwa- 
ſion that the Magiſtrates are ſtill in League 
with the National Church, and its Hierachy, 
which they ſuſpect to be ſupported by them, 
becauſe it maintains their Intereſt, and they 


are apt to conſider Churchmen but as Penſio- 


ners, and ſo as Partizans to the Civil Magji- 


ſtrate. | PA | 
Many are drawn into the eſteem of ſuch 
Opinions as they ſee Men, ſuffer difficulties for. 
But this miſtake was foreſeen by the Primitive 


Church, who therefore declared that non Pans 


ſed Cauſa facit Martyrem. © Chriſtian Prudence 
does not allow a Man to ſell his precious Life 
for an incompetent Price ; Forwardnefs that 
way does not always recommend an Opinion: 
Men of all Perſwaſions have died with firm- 
neſs; Pagans, yea, Women, for their Coun- 
try or Husbands have ſhewed a Courage be- 

nd any of theſe Bigots or Euthuſiaſts. The 


0 
Hiſtory of China relates a notable Inſtance of 
N | | fantaſtical 


Ll 


fantaſtical Bigotry; an Hundred - Thouſand 
Chineſes, who had born Tamely the Nation's be- 
ing enſlad d by the Tartars; without making 45 
ny Effort to recover their Liberty, choſe ra- 
ther to dye than: conform to the Tartars; 


in türning up their Muftachers after their 


Mode. Vanity well diſguisd can flatter 
Men with the Glory of Martyrdony; and 
it's Obſervable that this Firmneſs faints often 
where Executions are Private; however, this 
ſnould prevail with a Wiſe Magſtrate, never to 
make Religious Opinions Criminal. 

The true Cures then of this Diſeaſe ſeem to 
be, Firſt, to endeavour to plant Reaſon early 


5 


and carefully in the Hearts of Voung ones, on 


to recover it in thoſe of more advanced Years; 
for this is a more ſolid and effectual way, than 
the immediate oppoſing, or offering to cure 


this Imperfection it ſelf, will prove; Men 


love their old and familiar Acquaintance. 
Traveling abroad conduces much to this Curez 
for ſuch as converſe only with. thoſe of theit 
own Perſwaſion, are daily warm'd into new 
degrees of Zeal; whereas, when we ſee that 
Men of true Senſe differ from us, we will beins 
clin'd/froma Chriſtian Modeſty and Humility, 
firſt to doubt our own Opinions, & then to hear 


Inſtruction. The Orthodox Clergy thould by. 


their Pious Lives conduce to this Cure; and 
even Laicks ſhould, by their ſerious and De- 
vout Converſation, conrince them that Sin- 
cerity and Piety are not inſeparable from ſuch 
humorous Conceits. Theſe poor deluded Peo⸗ 
ple ſhould conſider what Miſchiefs and Daſo- 
lations thoſe Vulcano of Zeal: have brought up- 
on this Iſland by their dreadful Eruptions j there 
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ing but very few Families, in which ſome 
ore . Children ha ve not been ſacrificed to 
this Moloch: Nor can our Navies or Armies ſe- 
cure us while this Enemy lod dgerh within us, 
and is cheriſhed by us. They ſhould alſo con- 
fider, That Religious Reaſon left to it ſelf 

will at laſt overcome thoſe Prejudices, which, 
like Meteors, may ſhine for a time, but wil 
at laſt vaniſh into the common and undiſtin- 

guiſh'd Air. 

But the beſt of al Remedies, is, to conſider 
ſeriouſſy the Doctrine and Practice of our 

Bleſſed Saviour (to form our Reaſon by which, 
is the great deſign of this Eſſay) and therefore 
they ſhould remember, that our Saviour fore- 
ſeein the inconſequentialneſs of their Actions; 
did « Fomnry that they did ſtart. at Straws, and 
ſwallow Camels; that they tithed the Mint 
1 and Anniſe, but forgot the great things of the 
| Law. = Saviour's reaſoning 1 in the Parable 
of the Publjcan and To ſhould humble all 
ſpiritual Pride; and his humble and ſubmiſ- 
| five. Form of Prayer ſhould bridie the indiſcre- 
| tion of all rude ” Addreflers He ſuffered not 
the Sons of Zebedee to call for Fire from Hea- 
ven; that he might thereby Inſtruct the World 

11 how unſuitable their Zeal was to his Goſpel ; 
| he reaſoned againſt fighting Peter, that if his 
ö Kingdon were * this Earth, his Servants 
would fight for him; and if he needed any 
Aſſiſtance, he might call for Legions of An- 
gels: Nor can I think, after this Inſtance, our 
Saviour would have "truſted Peter, in his ab- 
bw | ſence, with two Swords, ſince he was ſo for- 
| ward in his own preſence; when he had but 
| One: But. if others will be ſo blind as not to 


our Saviour's way of reaſoning, let us 
at 
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at leaſt follow it, in praying for them, becauſe 


© they know not what they are doing. Yet I 1 
wiſh both they and we would conſider, that we It 
” | reſemble too much at this time the unhappy ; (! 
» 7 ews, who, by fighting amongſt themſelves for if 
tall Matters, relating to their Religious Rites | 
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occaſioned their being totally deſtroyed, 
, and extirpated by the Romans who beſieged 
them. A nn 
1 know no greater Enemy to juſt Thought or 
Reaſoning, than Raillery and Satyrs, and the. a 
new way of reaſoning, ridiculous Smiles. Moſt 
Men are ſo famous for this kind of arguing, 
and do by it confute and baffle ſo much all 
who oppoſe it, that it paſſes for the ſtronger 
way of Reaſoning ; Victory being ſtill account- 
ed the Effect as well as the Reward of Strength : 
But this way looks ſo filly to Men when they 
retire and are alone, that they begin to won- 
der what it was that pleas'd them ſo beforethey 
| left the, Converſation. - And therefore I think 
| it worth. my pains to ſearch a little into the 
cauſes of this vulgar Error, Why Men, are ſo 
much . with Raillery, and why it prevails 
ſo in the World at this dax. 


The firſt cauſe of this, in my opinion, is, 
that Men naturally love Truth, as the Eyes do 
Light; or Brutes Food; for Truth is indeed 
the Light and Food of the Soul; yet miſſing it, 
after much enquiry, and a paſſionate ſearch, 
they do either conclude there is none, and ſo 
laugh at all others who ſeek it; or in revenge, 
contenin it as a Cheat; and this breeds at firſt 
Raillery and Satyrs; even as we ſee, that 
when Gallants are rebuked by a ſevere Mi- 
ſtreſs, they pleaſe or revenge themlelyes in rail- 
ing at her, or treating her in ridicule. As 
Stàteſmen and Courtiers ſeldom. fail, when 

thrown 
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our Revenge; whereas Raillery does tempt 
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thrown off, to uſe the Court and Employments 
from which they are fall'n, after the ſame 


manner. And ſince too few ſeek after Truth' 


it ſelf, naked and unrewarded; others again, 
weary ofthe toils and ſeverity required in true 
reaſoning, reſt on this as the eaſieſt; even 
as Men content themſelves with gilded Plate, 
when they cannot attain to true Gold; and 
Raillery has become by this as ordinary as the 
falſe Jewels, with which ſo many now pleaſe 
themſelves inſtead of true ones; and at a 
diſtance, and on the publick Theatre, even 
of Buſineſs, the one appears brisker than the 
Otner. „ 8 N : 
Raillery pleaſes alſo Mens Selflove better 
than Truth; for Truth is too honeſt to ſerve 


the Jeſter to flatter himſelf, and is an ordi- 
nary occaſion for others to flatter him as a for- 
midable Wit: Nor can the World find ſo fit a 
Tool for Revenge as Raillery ; ſince few durſt 
even for fear of checks of Conſcience ſtab 
their Neighbour, or for Honour wound him 


when his back isturn'd,if it were not in a plea- 


fant Jeft, which makes Malice paſs for Wit; 
and cheats the Satyriſts into a belief that they 
deſign not to wrong him, but to pleaſe the 
Company * The Hearers alſo would hate ons 
Enemies to Mankind, if they were not ſo ra- 
viſh'd with the way, that they had not time to 
think on the Malice. This Misfortune alſo at- 
tends it, that it tempts men to do or ſay many 
things on which they would not otherwiſe ad- 
venture, preſuming that their Wit, which is 
ſo much admir'd, will alſo fright or bribe 0- 
thers from accuſing or puniſhing then, 
Truth is a ſober and equal Pleaſtire, free 
from all tranſports, and hating them; oo ſo 
5 Ta bart” gSems 
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ſcems dull and flat to young and warm Spirits + 
whereas that Paſſion which accompanies Rail 1 
lery, either in Joy or Revenge, is more vigorous _ . 
and elevated; and it is indeed a Wonder to think _ 
what Force and Energy there is in the Soul, = 
when the Sails of its Imagination are filled with 4 
the proſperous Gale of Applauſe, and by what 
ſecret Springs the Fancy is able to raiſe it to ſuch 
Heights when it is warmly pleas'd ; or what in- 
finite Numbers of raviſhing Images appear to a 
ſtrong Fancy: And how it creates ſo many 
pleaſant Notions out of other Men's Infirmities £ 
And what great Variety and Newneſs it con- 
ſtantly produces, forming always various Scenes 
of Joy, to the Wonder even of ſober Men: I 
deny not, but ſome do from Good Nature, and 
to pleaſe the Converſation, ſcoff and jeſt, and, 
as I ſaid formerly, fome ſeeing it ſo much ad- 
mird, think it is truly Good, it being a kind of 
Modeſty, to believe that Good which pleaſes 
others; and ſome ſeeing Victory attend it, think 
it is the ſtrongeſt Way of arguing ; and, thus 
this Weed riſes and ſpreads, and we fit with de- 
light 'under the refreſhing Shades; and with 
theſe Raptures of Malice or Pleaſure, Scoffers 
are ſo much taken, that they. have not the les 
ſure to think on what they ought to do, or even 
on what they are doing ; and thus they forget 
frequently the Duty they owe to Great Men, to 
whom they have Acceſs, and can hardly keep 
themſelves within that Moderation in Converſa- © 
tion, Eating, Drinking, and other Exerciſes that 
are requiſite for preſerving Health and Quiet, or 
for obſerving the Rules of Decency and Diſcre- 
tion. I coficlude, that Jeſting and Satyrs are ſo 
far from being a Relaxation of Spirit to thoſe 
who are wearied with ſerious Employments, as 
i; pretended, tliat they are oft-times rather a 
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can ſearch into the Bottom of Affairs. 
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new and ſtudied Toil, and moſt of theſe Extra- 
vagancies could ſcarce be pardoned ; like bitter 


and ſowre Fruits, which can hardly be eaten, ex- 
cept when confected with great Care and Ex- 


pence. But if we look further into the Matter, 
we ſhall find that nothing wrongs more both 


Reaſon and Piety, and is more deſtructive to 
true Friendſhip, or more inconſiſtent with Sin- 
cerity. „ 5 | 

For clearing whereof we may obſerve, that 
every Faculty of the Soul contributes a peculiar 
Way to our Reaſoning : The Judgment does 
bring ſolid 1 the Memory Inſtances, 
Examples, and Citations, the Fancy or Imagi- 
nation beautifies rather than illuminates its Ob- 
jects with Similies, Metaphors, and other Rhe- 
torical Figures; ſo that Raillery neglecting the 


other two, ſports it ſelf lightly amidſt thoſe 


Flowers, without minding the great Buſineſs ; 
and I have obſerved, that few who have been 
once bewitched with this way, ever minded any 
other. This ſuffers them not to penetrate fur- 
ther than the outſide of Things, and ſo it is im- 
poſſible, that they who uſe it as their conſtant 
divertiſement, can have any deep Thoughts, or 


have alſo obſerved, that Raillery ariſes oft- 
times from an undervaluing of all Perſons and 
Things ; and nothing can be more contrary to 


Religion or Government than this is. To Re- 


ligion, becauſe, when a Man contemns all that 
God has created, he undervalues what the Al- 
mighty himſelf was pleaſed with, and rejoyced 
in, and ſcorns thoſe great Exemplars of Piety and 


Devotion, whom God has called his Friends, and 


Men after his own Heart; and ſo in effect he 
concludes, that God (bleſſed be his holy Name) 


made not good Choice, and knew not how to + 
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lue Men a- right. And therefore I ſtand aftoniſh'd 
to hear Ballads againſt Moſes and David, ſo much 
admir'd by ſuch as confeſs there is a God, that 


the Scriptures are his Dictates, and they the Pen- 


men of theſe Scriptures, and ſo Secretaries to 


God : Nor do ſuch Scoffers make good States- 
men; for none are ſuch, ſave they who from a 
Principle of a Conviction and Perſuaſion, ma- 
nage publick Affairs to the Advantage of thoſe 
who employ them: Whereas they who believe 
that nothing is worth their Pains, can never do 
any thing with Affection and Vigor; and ſince 
they care not for the Things themſelves, and 
ſcorn ſuch as employ them, they muſt never care 
for what Events attend them. Have we not ſeen 
ſome of theſe great Wits prove the worſt of all 
States-men in our own Days? and as far below 


the Meaneſt in Management, as they were above 
the Wiſeſt in Wit and Sharpneſs. What Friends 


alſo theſe prove, is ſufficiently underſtood to thoſe 
whom they have loſt for a Feſt, after all the Ser- 


vices they could have done them: And it is very 


obſervable, that if Three or Four of them be in a 
Room, they who remain after ſuch Converſations 


will fall on him who is gone, with all the Malice. 
imaginable ; and we very ſeldom ſee Two ſuch 
Wits true Friends. | 


I ſhall end theſe Reflections with this Addition, 
that generally Satyrs are made up of Impiety, Ma- 
lice or Bawdry ; the Firſt, unworthy of a Chri- 
{tian ;- the Second, of a Gentleman; and the laſt, 


of a Sober Man; and in which Railers have A- 
theiſts for their Maſters, Satyrical Waſps for their 


Comrades, and oft-times Fools and Mad-men for 
their Superiors. Unhappy Men, who do Things 
that they muſt be aſham'd of, and whereof the 
Pleaſure is leſſen'd in the preſent Time by Checks 
of Conſcience, and grows bitter afterwards by 
| Gg 2 | Fear 
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Fear of Torments; a quality our Saviour never 
countenanc'd, which his Favourites have ever 
zealouſly decry'd, in which Buffoons and Play- 
ers have exceeded the greateſt Kings, the moſt 


Renowned Heroes, and the Wiſeſt Men ; a cow- 


ardly Extravagancy,which ever attacks the Weak; 
and a mercileſs Humour, which triumphs over 
the Unfortunate : Upon which accounts all Men 


make it- their Intereſt to expoſe the Scoffer, as 
finding in his Ruin their own Self-defence ; and 
becauſe they know he cannot be pleafed, except 
they be miſerable ; therefore they conclude, that 


they cannot be ſecured till he be humbled. 


I deſign not by this to leſſen the Eſteem due 
to true Wit, and that Pleafantneſs in Converſa- 
tion which ariſes from it as Flowers from the 
Root. The Almighty certainly deſign'd to make 
all Men happy, and there is no Happineſs with- 
out Pleaſure ; and as he rejoyced, when he ſaw 
that all that he had made was Good, ſo he was 
deſirous that Man might find out this Good, both 
for making himſelf thereby Happy, and for in- 
viting him the more to magnify the Creator, 


and therefore to ſweeten the Miſeries which 


naturally imbitter Human Life : God has illu- 
minated ſome with a Pleaſantneſs of Humour, 
which rejoyces the Society into which they 
come, as the Sun illuminates the Room into 
which it enters: theſe are they who having 
Peace of Conſcience at home, are there- 
by allowed to be glad ; and who having Wit, 
employ it in turning the right ſide of Things to 


them, underſtanding as well to find out.what is 


pleaſant in. any Object, as Artiſts do to find a 
Mine of Gold in a barren Mountain. This is 


the true Uſe of Wit; and if at any time they 


uſe it to treat Vice or Extravagancy in ridicule, 


it is not from Malice to the Perſon, but from 


Deſire 
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Deſire to reform him, and Mankind by him. 
There is a Juſtice in Scourging, Defaming, and 
Baniſhing Vice; and this Juriſdiction is given 
by Heaven immediately to ſuch as have Senſe ; 
of whom, upon that account, the greateſt Ru- 
lers ſtand in awe; and ſo much Reverence is 
due to them, that the reſt of Mankind beſtow 
Applauſe according to their Inclinations: Bit- 
terneſs then, and ſullen Moroſeneſs in Wit, is 
the Tyranny of this Juriſdiction : If it be inſo- 
| lent, it is the wrong ſide of this delicate Picture, 
a flaſhing Light, which at firſt dazles, but there- 
after blinds ; a delicious Fruit corrupted into Bit- 
terneſs, and a beautiful Face wrinkled by fret- 
ting Humours. 3 

The Ancients term'd Wit a Salt; and that is 
not fit for Food, but for Seaſoning; it may be 
us d plentifully in Converſation, moderately in 
Buſineſs, but never in Religion. | 
They who enter into a Faction, do not pro- 
perly Reaſon weakly : but deſert Reaſon altoge- 
ther, as one does who leaves his own to go into 
another Country, whereof the Laws, Cuſtoms 
and Language are different. The Deſign and 
Center of Faction is to drive on ſuch a Project, 
and adhere to thoſe who proſecute it. And 


therefore nothing muſt be allow'd or argu'd but 


with reſpect to theſe. Hence it is, that in vain 


you Reaſon with them; for one may Tranſub- 
ſtantiate as ſoon as Convert them; all that their 


Friends ſay is unanſwerable, and they contemn 
and ſcorn what is ſaid by their Adverſaries when 
they cannot anſwer it; there is no Crime they 
dare not commit, for the Guilt ſeems but ſmall 
when divided amongſt ſo many Bearers; they 
warm themſelves by clubbing into a kind of Be- 
lief, and they vote themſelves into a ſhadow of 
Infallibility ; whilſt they cry out againſt others 
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as Slaves to the Government, they become really 


Slaves to the Faction, their Liveries and Chains 


being ſeen by all, except themſelves : But the 


great Salary with which their Bondage is to be 


rewarded, is Applauſe from their Friends, or it 
may be the Mob, to whom naturally their Ap- 
peal lies, and the getting into the Government, 
where they will be abhorred for practiſing every 
thing they formerly decryd, and ſo have that 
Reputation for which they toil'd, blaſted by their 
own old Arguments: This Extravagancy 1s in it 


ſelf fo unacceptable to all devout and reaſonable 


Men, that it is forc'd to uſe Railery to baffle Re- 
ligion by Bigotry, and Reaſon by Railery ; and 
I believe that Faction was the firſt Introducer of 
the one into the Church, and of the other into 


the State. 


My chiefeſt Wiſh then ſhall be, that God who 
has ennobled me with right Reaſon, may make 
me happy in the right Uſe of it; that I may 
neither ſell it for Money, nor barter it for Fame; 
and that it may never be dazled by che ſhining 
Brightneſs of Favour, nor clouded by the black 
Shadows of Fear; and tho' the Portion beſtow- 
ed upon me be very ſmall, that yet I may em- 
ploy that one precious Talent fo, as that I may 
have from my Glorious Maſter that only deſira- 
ble Character, Well done, good and faithful Ser- 
want ; thou haſt been faithful in a few things, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord, Matth. 25. 23. 
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107. more _advantageo 
for Religion, 115, . 


what Princes embraced it, 
it hath moſt ſolid 5 


121. 
Pleaſure, 135, moſt Va- 
rieties, 138, 139. and in- 
nocent Recreations, 144. 


and valuable Accompliſh. 


ments, 149, 150. a Land- 
skip of Solitude, 157 


Soul, immortal, 60, Cc. wle - 


ther pre-exiſtent, 63. va- 


rious Opinions of its Na- 
ture, 63, 64. more the 


Cauſe of Sin than the Bo- 


. dy,69.its Sovereignty,183, 
the moſt excellent 


185. 
Soul, 215. its Pleaſure , 

353, 372, and noble Pow- 
ers, 372. its Good not 
conſider d, 375 376 

Stoicks, their Happineſs, 22. 
their Opinion of * 
Souls, 


3 Strafford (Earl of), ſome 2 
count of his Fall, 113 
Superſtition, 11 


Switzerland has more Free- 
men than Na or. "rom 


345 | 


. 


12 among che , 
| ſometimes - puniſhed 


with Death, 51 


Time, how eaſily parted with, 


4 
Trath yields a ſober and 5 


date Pleaſure, 


Turene (Mareſchal), died 3 — 
1 
395 


_ worth 501. 
Turkiſh Policy, 


Tyranny, we praiſe it in Alex 
a—_ Ce, de. 


4 m 


The 
Sh 


Anity expoſed, 216. in 
Riches, 218. in Appa- 
rel, 219. in Preferments, 
220, Oc. 
Venetians, their Policy in al- 
lowing ſmall Salaries, 304 
Vice, a mean thing, 173,174, 
177, 181, 182. it makes us 
depend on others, 182. it 
requires that which is im- 
poſlible, 237. Vices are 
oppoſite to, Virtues con- 
ſiſtent with, one another, 
240. Providence reſiſts 
Vice, 241. the Law makes 
it uneaſy, 242. even the 
vicious condemn it, 243. 
it makes Men timorous, 
244, 249, 261. tis hurtful 
to Nature, 248. why Men 
are generally vicious, 256 
Virgil, his different Genius 
from Horace and Juvenal, 


335 


Virtue Negative and Poſitive; 


an Inſtance of each, 163 
Virtues of great Men moſt 
generally imitated, 162,167 
Virtue the beſt Nobility, 1 72, 
Cc. it contributes molt to 
ones Advancement, 174, 
178, 180. and Reputation, 
175, 176. it raiſed the Ro- 
man and Grecian Empires, 


INDEX. 


179. it is pretended to by 
all Men, 230. it is eaſy to 
be virtuous, 234, Cc. 245 
and pleaſant, 252 

Virtuous Man, how much 
better pleaſed than the "A 
cious, 


Vates ; the feweſt ſhould * 
cide, 369 


W. 


Wir, Extrevagam 
cies at them cenſu- 


3 Shame and ** | 
Miſchiefs of it, 192, &. 
eſpecially to Women, 94, 

195 

Wife, how much — 

. a Whore, 192, Oc. 

Wiliam the Conqueror's Cle. 
mency his greateſt Glory, 

176 

wit ; what cannot be allow'd 
for ſuch, 200, c. 398. 
What may, 440, 441. Uſe 
of it, ibid. 

Wits, like fair, ungovern'd 


Ships, 375 
2. 


'Eal of Fanaticks deſcri - 
bed. N Aaareſi, 
| 1, 2 | 


